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The academic ‘lump’ 


! The distribution of the 200 “new evolution. Four main scenarios seem grow. ' a n o e s 

blood” posts among the universities plausible. ed J ca Srh in some sense 

neatly replicates the distribution of .The first is that no^ogmuch vriH tbTs ; trend, which in m scare 


the recunent grant to July 19*1. cha^e. The ^demic “profession marks a return. to the insecure pat- 
That is hardly 8 a surprise. What may shrink a little, although not terns of academe employment in the 
would have been surprising would pernaps as much as a cost-conscious late nineteenth and early twentieth 
have been a significant mismatch for government would like, but Its shape centuries. . 

i-hat would have indicated that the will remain essentially unaltered. So too does the growing influence 



ARTICLES 8-1 

Paul Flather visits London’s 
Marx Memorial Library; and 
Karen Gold reports on how 
computerized mail can help 
distance learning students, 8 
United Nations University: 
Patricia Santlnelil talks to the 
rector of the seven-year-old 
institution and visits one of the 
university’s projects in a Sri 
Lankan village, 9 
Sandra Hempel reports on how 
universities cope with 
complaints from those who fail 
their PhDs; and Gttnther KIoss 
describes the malaise that Is 
affecting German universities, 
10 

Leigh Hafrey reflects on the 


that would have indicated that the will remain esa 
8-151 University Grants Committee had Conditions of ser 
changed its mind about both subject ployment in partii 
nr l balance and institutional merit. lfied but not to si 
In fact the two distributions cor- disturb the collei 


respond so closely that it is clear that egalitarianism of the pn 
the UGC has had only few and When financial stability is i 
minor second thoughts about the universities and polytechnics 
judgments it reachea two years ago. gin again to make pe 


emality aad (dlitist) 
of the profession, 
stability is restored, 
polytechnics will be- 


judgments it reachea two years ago. gin again to make permanent 
The lucky universities in July 1981 appointments so reversing any pro- 
are the lucky ones today and the cess of proletarianization, 
unlucky have seen their bad luck ’ Some modest diversification may 
confirmed. take place with institutions choosing 

This divisive outcome was prab- to specialize in different roles, but 
ably inevitable as well as predictable, again not to such an extent as to 
So long as the setting of priorities is produce a truly stratified system. In 
npproached through subjects rather particular the strong links between 


So too does the growing influence 
of utilitarian as opposed to academic 
values in research, which stress the 
immediately functional rather than 
the intellectually valid aspects of 
knowledge. 

As the research councils in- 
creasingly establish research priori- 


gin again to make permanent ties that are problem-centred or 
appointments so reversing any pro- issue-related, whether voluntarily or 


cess of proletarianization. under external political pressure, the 

’ Some modest diversification may already established trend towards a 
take place with institutions choosing contract profession, an academic 
to specialize in different roles, but “lump”, is reinforced. The eventual 
again not to such an extent as to outcome may be to produce a more 
produce a truly stratified system. In sharply contested intellectual culture, 
particular the strong links between because a significant part of the 
teaching and research will be main- academic profession will . no longer 


describes the malaise that Is always followed and to which in this 
affecting German universities, particular exercise it was strictly kept 
]0 by the participation of the research 

sigh Hafrey reflects on the councils - the pecking order is oer- 

preoccupations of freshmen in a 

universities as certainly as chickens 
Massac hus etts Institute of pro ducc egg / chicksns . 


strengthened have such a settled interest in estab- 


Technology class, 13 

Jacques Barzun discusses William 
James 1 ideas on education and 
their contemporary relevance, 
14 

D. C. Burke describes the 
progress of research into the 
antiviral drug interferon; and 
Ray Foqtmpn completes, his 


Although Its benefits could not be 
foregone, the "new blood" exercise 
has been a cynical operation - cyni- 
cal from the point of view of the 
government because no minister can 
seriously maintain that these 200 
posts will reverse any potential intel- 
lectual decline in the universities as a 
result of the cuts yet they make 


because the polytechnics and colleges llshed society, 
will be incorporated more fully into the The fourth scenario is that the 
research culture. intellectual creativity and so produc- 

The second scenario is the oppo- tivity of the academic profession will 
site of the first. Under it, although decline because new recruitment will 
the size of the academic profession be so curtailed over the next decade 
might be maintained and even in- despite the "new blood” initiative. 


creased, its autonomy would be As a result the 


undermined. Academics would no 
longer be able to insist that they 
fulfilled an expert or fiduciary role in 
society which demanded that they 
and their institutions should be 


of higher 


no education will decline as its efficiency 
they as a knowledge machine diminishes. 
I® * n Those who are denied secure 
places in the academic profession be- 
De cause no permanent posts are avall- 



ARTS 

Rupert Chrlsttonseb talks to 
Durham University’s comp 
; ta-resldeace, and Brian Me 
. j re vie recent work of 

i . Slade professor Lawrence 
• Gowirig " . „ 


NOHCEBOARD : - ■ ! i 

BOOKS. 

/W.'H; Walsh reviews a new ,V ; 
» collection of essays by Michael 
Oakeshott, 16 

Maurice Larkin reviews a study . 


. uuv . ana; «$ research council pan- * 
.v ners because neither seriously claims 
that they ate -equipped to undertake 

11 such a task' as the .rapid-fire distribu- . 
. tion of academic posts to individual 

r . universities; cynical from the point of 
^ view Of the universities which have 
tinned a blind eye to ^-massive inva- 
sion of their autonomy for the sake 
of a job here. and a. fob there. , 
In short . np one reafly believes that 
. ; the “new. blood” posts can actually 

12 produce the effect.; announced Ih 
lthelr short-hand -title. Or that thfi 


cause no permanent posts are avail- 
granted the greatest possible degree able either drift away Into better 
of autonomy. rewarded professions after a few 

5 y«rs in contract posts, or else fail to 

? make a whole-hearted commitment 

Consultants to lay .clients who would a ^ c f pt ?nnn lt 

command the whole picture. Certain- u ^S? 08 

ly if we are to contemplate a large i! ie f 6 a ; W *Si^ * new , buttt of jntelleg- 
expansion of continuing education, , . excitement as tho academic pro- 
the. authority of the aclinic profes- fe88 0n bea ?«6S ^invigorated by the 
sion is bound to be comnromised. ne * expansion of higher education 


sion is bound to be compromised. «P™n of higher education 

Although this second scenario ° y J he 5"" 1 , retrreni ? nt 9 f *!* 

would mark the final decline of the F° hort 9* academics recruited in the 
"donnish .dominion”, it would dearly ‘laat ejgjmslonary wave of the 1950s 


be wrbrig to regard it is a, defeat for 

i iji the ^‘nowr bipod" posts can actually higher, education Rather .It would The effect bn Intellectual life 
produce the effort _ .anno tinced -in demonstrate the ^ccCss of higher therefore would be the opposite of 
' j : i ' ‘ - - r ■ education tebireaWhls down the bound- the third Scenario. Instead of the 

1M4 5SSS? i M^tetweena'^ rapid development of more critical 

anew.-.’ : ; ,L 6 r ® v «» propcr: £ ..;. Vl tionaandMem intellectual styles, It would ossify In 

by Michael , ha YS ted 80; .Indeed jt could b? regarded as the 1980s to be succeeded at the very 


aqd 1 1960s. ,. 
The effect 


Intellectual life 
the opposite of 
Instead of th< 


'52S i f 11 medlmiV and Jopg- another ilige in thesccula^tlon of 

term evolution of the academic pro- higher education, • 

■ The third scenario is of a continua- 
? 1 :t ^ on of the rcceilt tft nds In the struc- 

the profe^siofl that sojcial and eCono- .IfeMibiiwith its itrtinn' tradhmnB hf 

! ^^axity .^UoglMl^y, find autonomy 
5? r e , Vili cqntinue to shrink, and the pro- 


term evolution of the academic pro- ^higher eduration. 
feSsion which is the process above all ■ The (Hid scen'a 


in the setm! 


munce wirwu reviews a wuuy fefislon which is the process above^all 
a " d A e ™f PtheR that will determine the future 
Catholicism (17), Dj E. Poilara shape of hi^er education: -Fof ft;' is 
discusses modern Chinese j, through 'the values 'and p.tactfceg of 
literature (18), David MarUii • the profession that sojcial and eCono- 
rqviews Robert Nisbet’s • . mlc d©roands ;aie intefpreted and ln- 
PretudicetW)* and Stuftrt : , tellectual- promise ^enlized. In' the 

Glnver discui^iea nucleic adds tunnoil of Hie last three years far too 


itlon of ®nd ' pf the century by a revival of 
Intellectual life but stlQ firmly in the 
ntinua- apolitical British tradition. 

i T he result Is likely of course 

n.. The to be a mixture of all four scenarios, 
ie pro- It seems, unlikely that the overall! 


Any other business, Charles? 
Nothing much, sir. In het I txfc* 
wc’vc reached that point in themed- 
ing where it would be appropthkh 
me to convey to you on behalf ofd 
tho other members of this little tq» 
mlttee, our very best wishes to joafc 
your forthcoming appotntment, ; 
Thank you, Charles. As you km 
I've enjoyed the last years with def 
you and I’ve often thought thatdirig 
that time ... 

Excuse me, sir, but have wt.tou 
Hull? 

What's that, Geoffrey7. . . 
Have ive done Hull, sir? 77if few 
saying something or other sbM 
wanting their money back?,. 
Money back? Hull? What njoun? l 
i thought we took most of it off tks 
last year. Are they still whlageiqf 
No, sir. I think it s the new mtf. 
that we fined them this year for join 
over the student intake target. 

No real problem is there, Geoffrey? 
Routine Business. It’s a iongish kl» 
from the vice chancellor but |Vi jtf 
it stumped: “Standard reply ea® 
asizing government policy. D«spi 
that cover the matter? 

Possibly, sir, although the vice (b& 
cellar does express deep concept nt 

fled Intake of students “• , 

Well, he certainly d«d : go WI| “ 
top, didn’t he? V - 

Yes, but I think, sir, with all 
that his point is that there ** ® 
actual "top", asypucalllt,toP^ 


actual "top ", as you w* 

for 1982183. Only for 

so It's a Uttle unfair to be fined forpm 

Steady on, Geoffrey. .L 
obviously there’s no definite^ 
for the 1982/83 "top” - lha f # f®S 

interfering with fundament nnttg 

of university autonomy - “ 
point is sureiy that In Hdg^ 
everyone round tbis tubw ^ 
lhoy wont over it by quite a ^ 
That’s the critical poin . ,^, 

I think, sir, that the ^ 
refers at least 

pnraSe " quite a bit wlw* As . 
the next line ofjebtg p ^ j 
just for exceeding 
target, but also "for exceeding ^ 


or course ; l-j* . 

scenarios. an unspecified llumoer : „, u koo*. 

earionThir ■ P^v'icg.fo rare .01 me acaaemtc pro- it . seems Unlikely that the overall! Really. That’s too much, 

mn^ar^ mSted & ‘ ^ i^Mfdng tradltions of, status and aize of the academic profe - I mein one can^ hardly edl ^ 
SSSd ' lS d ihi' autonomy slbri will be much reduced, but SuatiV bit" unspecified. » 

Sfrai^^sfar^^^ uullkely that ibe modest trend toward P«t V SaB f-5 

lention hai ^cn pald jo tHs ' *111 to ^ 

Yes indeed, sir. / don t * 

for a moment that » 
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> • handicap must, not bd a tkrirle 
■ •j '•:« lennujngiGhrtatopherPrice 
anobcnlett^tdth 


ambassadorial 
raed graduate 

Is/lUsfl.ythe ,dir 


mem'be'rahlp 


m that a 

' I® Rl the I cisied) volliju '• riahik; few araduale*!- Tiinti .Tii#,*, hnd very seldom ' chAntiAllfur 

91 th® J^uhue*thgfr uiKoi^tV 


strict no-nonsense r 
chappie - perhaps th 



; ! DES} and Don’s Pfeki from / 

JohnRIIey,® former. = 'r* 1 . 

; 1 Southampton research fellow, iy sentimental.- The' Mto. 

34 j!.' . ; sopry pf class ; re-unions 

! Letters • ou -unife cosis.Iri f ^ ' g®}' " 

frwn Dtafta WarwSt ot, thb, : ™ 

AUT, 35 . . i . aspews tp have been -sucbessftdWilm^--fbnf ' 

ported; blto.Britisb.uhlverritfes,. ; 'i .fleaUon 
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David Lodge reviews two books. ; 

on deconstruction 
New books In philosophy ' 

Rhodri Jeffreys-Jones on' the 
new cold war '• ■ • 

New blood briefing 
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More of 
London 
for sale? 

by Ngaio Crequer 

London University is likely to sell 
another prime site. Queen Elizabeth 
College, as a result of the proposed 
merger between King's, QEC and 
Chelsea College. 

The small working party plotting 
the merger of the “Trinity" has de- 
cided to recommend that the QEC 
site, in Campden Hill, Holland Park 
be given up. 

It is 'understood there will be a 
maximum of three sites, King’s in 
The Strand, Denmark Hill, and 
Chelsea, and either Denmark Hill or 
Chelsea’s Marjohn building in King's 
Road, will be further developed. 
Marjohn is currently favourite be- 
cause a school nearby could be used 
for accommodation and it Is a con- 
siderably cheaper option - £10m as 
opposed to £15m. 

There would be no room for ex- 
pansion at the QEC site and its 
desirable position would make a sale 
highly lucrative. Also being consi- 
dered is the use of the former dental : 
school at St George’s medical school 
in Tooting, now vacant, being used 
by the "Trinity” for subjects allied to 
medicine, such as biochemistry, and 
nutrition and nursing. 

Bedford College in Regents Park, 
is curenlly being sold as a result of 
Bedford's move to Royal Holloway 
College, at Egham, Surrey. 

Uffldon is currently pressing minis- 
ters to provide bridging finance for 
me mergers, particularly so that 
property does not have to be sold., 
quickly and cheaply to finance them." 

The question of Westfield College,* 
now “associating" with Queen Mary 
Allege is more complex. The ques- 
tion of the qpHege’s viability is being 
ftnously considered although it has 
strengths in an excellent library 
(where QMC is poor) and student 
residences. 
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archers took a 
advertisements 
aging that the 


e city as a 
cal with a 
n research 


The war of words between antlvivIsectlonisls.^ijdaSBt^Tesearchcrs took a 
new turn last week when Birmingham Lniveirirorplncftdnwfk advertisements 
in the local press In response to an Af>lpt&) Aid leirtefoipWfng that the 
university’s medical school was “a keyhole for tff&nals”. %\\ s 

The animal llberationlsts’ leaflet (above) dlstrinufm^tiply fcruhe city as a 
prelude to a demonstration last weekfefedy.hixtaj faM &a nreturc^mcal with a 
skull implant with extracts of papers' Blrmin^m research 

groups. The unlverslly responded (left), with a pt^^^BrlUsfccWldren who 
“owe their lives to kidney transplants”.,- made pouHflqJiy anirmn research. 

Birmingham’s advertisement went on thp deny AninOT/Aidy charges of 
cruelty, stating that all animal resenren^rork is carried ouj^nder Home 
Office supervision. A university official sdftkHjjs week thpl. the advertisement 
was meant to draw attention to the crueMyre^ggffiM^tfrtfm disease. Sieve 
Beddard, of Animal Aid In Birmingham sold the campaigners thought It was 
underhand 'Mo use handicapped children for a publicity stunt”. 


DES agrees to expansion 
by linking grants to dole 


by John O’Leary 

Ministers have sanctioned a new phase of expansion in 
higher education with the introduction of new financial 
arrangements which will allow student numbers to float 
above previous Government targets. 

Despite the retention of rigid cash limits in all 
departmental budgets, it has been agreed that half of 
any overspending on student awards will be offset 
against the cost of unemployment benefit for those 
concerned. 

The decision, supported by the Treasury, represents 
a coup for the Detriment of Education and Science 
slhce govemmbnis haYe' alWays Twisted pressure to link 
“dole^ payments with the cosrof alternative activities. 
It also explains the apparently contradictory ministerial . 
statements on student numbers in recent months. 

While February's Expenditure White Paper was plac-i 
ing the blame for £75m overspending in the DBS 
budget in 1981/82 end £40m in 1982/83 “mainly” on 
increased numbers of student awards, Mr William Wal- 


this policy when Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer takes over 
the chairmanship of the UGC in September. 

But it is in the public sector that any immediate 
expansion is likely to occur. Numbers have been rising 
consistently as the 18-year-old age group has grown ana 
university places have become more scarce. Although 
overall cuts of up to 10 per cent will be imposed 
through NAB’s current planning exercise, both the local 
authorities and the Government hope to maintain ac- 
cess to polytechnic and colleges. 

Recommendations on numbers will be made by NA0 
nexti month. But the DES has already made its views 
knoWn through a paper advocating increases of at least 



going variously to QMC and 
an d biological sciences to 
wmu It wants to return a net trails- 
tv arts students'. 

is likely to be a huge row 
"Hen plans for the distribution of 
»gy departments, are drawn up.' 
Aunough London is concentrating on 
S5E? ,a * five sites, only two, or 
geSogJ thrtC of these w* 11 keep 


increase in the awards budget next year, no estimates were 
made of student numbers. . 

Discussions are now under way with the National . 
Advisory Body and the University Grants Committee 
on the numbers which can be accommodated under the 
stated expenditure plans. The UGC up to now has 
sued a policy of safeguarding standards by protect- 

S . funding levels per student and depressing numbers. 

5 Government may wish to see some relaxation in. 


average of eight to one: Her Majtsly^s Inspectorate was 
:.safd to have found, that except dC the extremes, : class . 
size and student performance were '-not' "related. 

The new arrangements lyoiild allow the Government 
to square the circle of continuing to cut spending riri 
higher education without totally abandoning the Rob'- 
blns principle of access to advanced courses for all 
those oualmed and wishing to enrol. This. will become 
increasingly difficult in the itext two years since the 
number of 16 and 17-yeHr-olds studying tor A levels are 
- both at record levels. 


Mr Reagan’s 


Polytechnics and colleges took 5,000 more full-time' 
students this year than last while the numbers taking A 
levels increased by ; almost 6,Q00. This summer , the 
increase in A level candidates will be nearer 9,000 with 
an even larger increase likely in 1984. 

' . Leader, back page: 


policy, 12; 

David Lodge on 
deconstruction, 15 

"New blood” 
analysed, 9 


Second subject plan dropped 

kn Til m « a _ i ■ * * 1 < • ' 


.^ Patricia Santlnelil 
iEdSISSf ^versing Department of 

f n and Science policy de- 
'ZL*,^** teacher training 
nMtn^rtudying additional subjects 
• ^etv wi%awn at! the last mi- 

jvas lri final draft form 

£ S ^f !P ^ out to a H institu- 
• le&i»iiL nv ^ V ? d • in the training of 
teachers. • 

' : hpc rorihutloris that- although the 
: •.LJS'M*-* toairi subject spec* 

clear^iha? 8 bow: become 

to 0rta gSs in’ secondary 

th* 1 for toe' 


m 


sugjeots so that shldents ! 

iri Acting W 

, offerinVl 8 ’. however, will now be 
tew main subjects and 
toe.. rapge of 
[ ■') ^ irivi ^ in 8 ‘hose 

Siting In Up 
wjefcts rnot included in 


their main subject allocation/' the 
Circular- says. •. ' ■' V - • . - 

This is' a complete reversal of the 
pdllcy thq DBS has been pursuing, in 
particular since the last rationaliza- 
tion in the autumn. It has prevented 
institutions from offering any sub- 
jects not already included on. their 
main list. West Sussex. Inslitute ( of 
Higher Education is a case in. point.. 

This has meant that institutions 
which, have only been allocated two. 
or fotir main subjects - t how a sub- 
stantial majority - have been -unable ' 

to provide students .with- additional 
trainifig correxponding to their pre- 
vious degrees of studies - a factor, 
the DES insists on.' / ' 

Although' : the DBS policy to im- 
prove the quality of teadiers Jas had 
the tacit agreement of institutions 
and interested bodies; its programme 
f6r achieving U has met. with o^r- 
whelraiag Opposition,- mainly on the 
grounds that i( has Weakened -stu- 
dents'. academic base, , 

It is understood that the DBS’s 
decision .to-: drop the circuiar stems 
■ from a recognition dial this late shift 
in policy offers no jeal s(?luLiDn. . : 


Privy Council’s 
case spelled out 

The. Department of Education .and 
Science nas replied, on behalf of ' the 
PrlvyCouncil, to lecturers’ fears that 
the council Is trying to remove 
academic tenure. ■ 

Mr K. D. J. Root, a principal at 
the department , has written to the 
Association of Unlveraty Teachers 
to : clarify the cpuncil’s reasons ; for 
opposing statute changes at the Insti- 
tute of Education, London, and the 
University Chllege of Wales, Abery- 

St ^fRoot. Says ministers J. are con- 
cerned that universities should real- 
Izd the full implications !of taking on 
staff they cannot . dismiss for reasons 
of redundancy. ‘‘While the .universi- 
ties are so heavily dependent upon 
public finance (hey must . be able to 
, / 'li continued on page 3 

The THES 

Hie price , of Tfif Times Higher 
Education Supplement has been in- 
cre^ed to 50p. The' last lrierqase was 
In Mdy 1981 r The 1 price of all sub- 


Social science degree axed 


by Olga Wojtas , 

Scottish Correspondent'; ■ { 

The Scottish Education. Department 
, is to axe Paisley College Of Technol- 
ogy's social science degree and is 
also considering transferring Us social 
studies courses to other institutions. 

The college’s official reaction has 
' beeii lacopic, simply that wide-ranging 
discussion are: being held on the im- 
plications of the decision, but staff are 
astonished by the attack on one of their 
most successful subject : areas, 

A statement by the Association ot 
-Lecturers in Scottish Central (nslltu- 
'tion? says many members of- ?taff 
“are convinced the deplsiQti is politi- 
cally motivated, in keeping the re- 
marks by Sir -Keith (the Secretary of 
State for > Educatibn and Science) 
alleging left-wing bias ui . the social 
sciences”. .- 

It adds that it is widely known that 
Professor John Foster, head of the 
politics and sociology ^ ^department*, is 
a member of the Communist Tarty- 

It; Is . thought there «■ some embar- 
rassment within; the SEP : over the 
decision. A formal . Idtler to the .col- 


Aeriptloiw, BoWetcr.. will , not be In- decision. A formal letter to the COL- 
Vvii. , ■; - 1 teg? f.move ^. -p^t . of- the. 


Government’s desire to increase the 
- number- of . technically qualified 
.graduates. . 

' “It Is not the department’s inten- 
tion to weaken Paisley. College or to 
imply criticism of its contribution in 
the past,” the letter says. “On the 
contrary it is our belief that a rede- 
ployment of resources will further 
enhance the college's reputation as a 
centre pf technology responsive, to 
modem Industrial. requirements." 

. Since . the SED. is not trying to 
reduce :the ' output of graduates with 
' a certificate of qualification in social 

a ark. lt.says it will examine. transfer-. 

ng relevant courses to .another, loca- 
. tion. in the west of Scotland;. : 

", The lecturers’ asspciatjpn describes 
(he SED’^ Conduct as “unpredictable, 
uninformative, ind| inconsistent”. 

There has beep , a. successful sodal 
studies, department at. Paisley for 
some '20 years, aqd only two years 
agq the SED approved a new ' depart- 
. ment of politics and sociology, with 
Professor Foster as Its first bead. 

• The SEP has also now withdrawn 
its permission for Paisley to. replace. 
. the head of th* social studies depart- 
: metit who recently Retired. ... 
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Ball outlines NAB course plans 

' _ _ --sir 


The present system of detailed 
coarse approval in polytechnics and 
colleges was “cumbersome, slow, and 
inefficient”, Mr Christopher Ball, 
chairman of the board of the Nation- 
al Advisory Body, said this week. 

He told a London conference 
organized by the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education that once the 
NAB had given institutions approval 
for broad programmes of work and 
student targets they should be free to 
mount particular courses without 
seeking further permission, except 
for validation. 


subjects and the NAB had to be two-year awards and other awards, 
riven say over the allocation of capit- their marketing, and quality, 
al expenditure to build a proper re- The CNAA would insist on 
search policy. clearly-defined relauonship between 

Mr Ball emphasized four themes: different awards, proper financial 
decentralization of the NAB's work, support, two-year awards on botn 
to regional and validating bodies; de- sides of the binary line, credit trans- 
regulntion of local authority higher f er and academic counselling, 
education to permit greater institu- Dr Kerr raised the spectre of some 
tional freedom; the urgent need for nn d higher institutions giving 

longer, three-year, planning and three-year honours work and re- 

funding horizons; the need to main- ^3^ ;f two-year awards became 
lain “an overview of all hiohe * r ■ 

education” which implied 
liaison with the universities. 

The apparently inexorable 
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“Ought they to be doing diplomas • 
or two-year de 


r validation. ' -n,a apparaatty inexor.nta Irand 

Mr Ball said that it would then be towards two-year degree courses is p {, ly[echnic5 an( j t he major inslitu- 
j to those who supported the ore- gaming further unpetus. In a disais- of hi gher e d ucat ion?” 

anainm of mfiiu]Qyni ctnn document the uouncn ror _ . - ..u. »i 


sion 'document the Council for l,0 "* 0 '^ gh ^ r D Kerr said . ^ 
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sent"* detailed system of individual 
course approvals to justify its con- 
tinued existence. . 

He listed five other areas of im- 
mediate activity: building effective 
working relations with other bodies 
concerned with planning higher and 


From pin up 


strong regional dimension; creating 
an effective partnership with validat- 
ing bodies; restructuring the NAB's 
own working groups; and devising an 
acceptable research policy for the 
non-university sector. 

In particular the planning of initial 
teacher training had to be brought 
into phase with the planning of other 


dpation rate and the — 
need to reduce spending per student. 

“One way would be to establish 
something less than the three-year 


tain’s students,” he said. — - . 

It would be necessary to examine far-reaching and rapid change, oe- 
carefully the relationship between dine and instability are. inevitable. 


Dr George Tolley, former princip- 
al of Sheffield City Polytechnic, and 
director of the MSC Open Tech 
Unit, also threw his weight behind 
two-year degrees. 

He warned: “In the absence of 

de- 


NUS adopts 
non-partisan 
poll policy 

by David Jobbins 
The National Union of Students is to 
keep a high profile in the coming 
General Election without appearing- 
to favour one party over another. 

Although its president, Mr Neil 
Stewart, has made no secret of his 
personal support for the Labour Par- 
ty and its leader Mr Michael Poot, 

: he and other union leaders are con- 
scious of the legal and political pit- 


|SSRC continues name 
dropping exercise 


falls of partisan activity. 

.Questioned by Conservative stu- 
ffed leaders on Ihe NU.S executive at 


by Paul Flather 

Most learned societies do not want* 
the Social Science Research Council 
to change its name and believe the 
issue is not of great importance. 

This message is contained in re- 
sponses to the SSRC's letter to 
societies which asked for their advice 
on the Government’s request to drop 
the word “science’ 1 . from its . title . 

The change wa* .requested by Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary 6f State for 
Education, who lest autumn asked 
the council to consider “whether its 


Professor John Eldridge, professor 
of sociology at Glasgow University 
and chairman of the ALSISS, said 
last week: “We are not really dealing 
with an epistemological question 
here. Social science is a perfectly 
adequate description of the council’s 
work. It seems wholly unnecessary to 
change.”, 

Professor Aubrey Silberslon, pro- 
fessor of economics at Imperial Col- 
lege and secretary general of the 
Royal Economic Society, said the 
scat 


SCUllve .Mine . uvu . B .u=. ... 

lhi' clrai \ Mme, might . nol more 

would he 1 fleet : the range, pf . studies .. and. TThCj. British .^oCtPlogicai Mw 
; for l.jWjfeods fca\faaccd l hy.Us;worit’ l : The tidn also- opposed any change. Dr 

JivTZu I wmit** will Vu> at fhrt n'p.jrt Rnhfl'rt 1 Huroess. n lecturer at War- 




lio/nadopal union tekpnr^jt'*''*' ■ , ' 1 I n «* -u»- of /Studies . ana. Titw^iJntisu .wcioioRicai Associa- 

.Labour. \ council meeting on May 6. Any wick University and the BSA secre- 


— ah' . 

[on to unite all left-wing students 
behind Mr Foot in the knowledge 
that many Would not wish to Join or. 
be associated with the .National 
Organization of Labour Students. 

The NUS Is 10 put all its, efforts 
Irito’ ensuring that as many- students; 
as possible, vote on the basis' of the 
fullest information about candidates 
of all parties in their consistencies. 
‘If. is to adopt (he approach of level- 



,10 emancipated woman 

Marilyn Monroe, Doris Day and Dl- 
' one Keaton, and films from Some 
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change , would need to-be approved tary, said there were; a great many 
at two successive council meetings, more important matters to worry 
. Four hames picked' out* as. front-' 

runners are; Council, fer. Economic,' The Society, for;, Research into i 
Social, and .Related-., Studies Higher Education gave ;. a; slightly 
(CESRS); .Economic, and Social Re-^diHertTit response i .Some; members 
iSearch ; Council : ;(E$RC); Social, ggre^.. the Word; /sdence” was re-i r.r 5J~' 

Psychological and - Economic . .-'RlU dundant,., but. the scxdety jiad .tio 1 ™ in thn hHJS? 

search Council (SPERC); add Social . Objection to, Social Research 

Studies. Research- Council;. (SSRQ . Counril, .. ; . . 1 8,artta “ «“» * ‘be Polytechnic 

uf lch appears the feast unaocept- , Roth the directors of the Royal 
able. Also in the Tunnfag Is Social institute of International Affairs, and 
iai (.SRC). • - • • .of the Royal ^Gcogtaphical^Sodet^ 

ange 


Tolley’s 
qualified 
argument 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
People using professional qualities- 
lions should liuve to keep that 
knowledge up to date, Dr Gwim 
T olley, director of the Open TcJ 
told the Royal Society of Chemhtn’s 
annual congress at Lancaster Ofr 
versity lust week. 

Speaking to the society's education 
division, Dr Tolley suggested that 
those who failed to do so -should 
have their professional registration 
withdrawn. “It is time that punitive 
education was introduced into lit 
professions of this country he sad. 

In discussion after his addreu, 1 
some present agreed with Dr Toliey'j 
stance in principle, although it ms 

C oin ted out that chemists did noi 
ave to register with the Royal Soci- 
ety of Chemistry in order to practise, 
except in a few highly specialized 
areas. 

However, Dr Tolley explained af- 
ter the meeting that his comments 
were intended to apply to all the 
professions. “If a professional body 
is there to put a hallmark on profes- 
sional competence, that hallmark lei 
got to be kept bright and shining,” 
he said. 

There was as yet no statutory re- 
sponsibility on a chemist or an es- 
gtnecr to maintain registration, but 
this could change. And while the 
Open Tech would not press for up 
pulsory continuing education, ib job 
was to provide the facilities to make 
this possible. 

Tony Ashmore, the Royal. Soaew 
of Chemistry’s education officer, cm 
that the society already « «* 
well-attended short courses for J 
dustrial chemists, and a qimro« 
universities and colleges W 
short courses in chemistry . iq ikJhi 
few years. But there would be proo- 
lems agreeing who should pay 
continuing education if th f ere .*“J*J! 
move to make It ^P rt f B 2?U 
quirement. The society already^ 
that public sector ranpgw ^ 
poor supporters of P 

which cost £250 P« «« 
Leader, back p*P 
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courses, 
per student. 


High overseas 
fees policy 
‘a disaster’ 


Research Goundl (SRG). 


line 10 key questions at candidates to 

effcil their attitude on issues of relq-. . . U1 ^ iWV ,. 

vance add. importance to young peo- The response ha*- ptit the SSRC were' not asked for [advice; They i 
: gle. -Answers to the questions wilt, chairman, Mr. Michad Posner, in a . this week they preferred no cha 
according to Mr. Stewart; be , pub- difficult position. . He feelfc; obliged to; In the- title, 
lished without comment. or ; recam- n, a g e a qhange T as ministers have A ■* - " -■ - 

"feendatipn to;ensuVe compliance with ■ 


starting this: week at the polytechnic 
of : North London. ' 

Using clips from films, tho Jen- 
week course will explore tho fact and moii overseas ices, 
fantasy behind the lmafte of women doTph Quirk, vice chancellor of ^ ; 
ak It has been presented In Hollywood d0I T University, said this wcej- . | 

*k when lluiv n e - n.ilrlr * nOCD l'f-.-T, I 


There has been a 
terioration in relations w* ^ 
countries and 
dg 
lol 


the Representation of. the People 

Act.. ■- : "■ .' ' : ' V1 

Efforts are to be made to maxi- 
miib the' mlmber of eligible students 
registering- for postal votes. ■■ ' 

■■j NUS. leaders are convinced, there 
.-are a- large number of constituencies 
.’with concentrations :of ' Students 
whtire thdT yoWs could to decisive. 
• By . 6 : majority vole the . NUS 
agreed ti tight febr-month timetable 
: for ; fl consultation ‘ oxerciic In the 


HS nuiNHcn nave Q n the council Itself, one of the] 
requested. A majority- at a council strongest opponents of change is Pro- 1 
. meeting January WaS also hostile . fesstir EniesLQellncr,. professor of i 
1 to any , change, . :• '•• ■ rihitosanhv: aC tliB'.tiindon Scfinnl nf; 


. ^ ■ v phUosuphy at^the .l^ndoa Schocil of 

One of the strongest reactions has Economics. He' btillbved it was hot 


cinema -since the 1940s when (hey 
were both femmes fatales and Inno- 
cent victims, through the domesti- 
cated melodramas of the 1950s, to the 
ftatnty fflmi of today. • .' 

The roHj and place of women as 


Professor 
nth 
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nineteenth conference o 
course directors, at Oi 
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Lodge, said the damage ' 


document — .„. T — .. 

1 dqrsement at the-Eosfer capfei-ence. 

. The Labour leadership was;: she- 
. : cessful in setting a- June pewUind- tor 
the process, which will inyolte.ifeek- 
tihg. the views of- college unions: ort-' 
;.the key: areas of. dispute, pnncipally, 
whether universities should be under 
local government or regional control; 

■The Left Alliance unsuccessfully 
-argued fer a longer process, liivWVi 
. ; ina an October deadline • for pre- 
sentation' of a revised policy to the 
union’s pecember conference.- . . 

Laboratory blaze 

. A phVsfcs laboratory at Dundee Unf- 
vemlty was seriously damaged by a 
: fee on the first day of term; Fifteen 
staff and ' students were , evacuated 
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Sir Keith backs SERC 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council has won the backing 
of Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, in 
its bid to persuade the Treasury to 
protect the science budget from 
movements in currency exchange 
rates. 

Sir Keith agreed to intercede on 
the SERC’s behalf after initial 
approaches to the Treasury failed. A 
final decision now depends on how 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
sponds to a letter from Sir Keith. 

The SERC has faced a cash deficit 
since the pound's plunge last autumn 
because it pays millions of pounds in 
subscriptions to foreign laboratories, 
notably the European Organization 
for Nuclear Research (CERN) in 


Geneva. 

The Treasury argues that the 
SERC profits when the pound is 
strong, and should be prepared to 
make up the shortfall when move- 
ments go against it. But council 
members are anxious to secure some 


fives in information technology and 
space. It may now have to find be- 
tween £4m and £5m before next 
April, which would swallow up half 
the new money. 

The council is trying to find ways 
of raising this sum, but fears that 


Tory Reform Group 
opposes student loans 


protection against violent short-term making such large savings so quickly 
fluctuations, which wreck plans for would damage many new program- 
suence spending. At the moment, mes. Even if no immediate help 
«|e SERC needs to find around comes from the Treasury, the SERC 
£10m extra for subscription charges will now argue more strongly that it 
due to overseas organizations next must find some new arrangement for 
y e ?£\ , foreign currency payments in the 

Tnis is already creating severe long term or else the programme will 
problems for the framing of this become unmanageable, 
year's forward look, submitted to the 
Advisory Board for the Research 

Councils, and it appears that the not insulated entirely from currency 
uncertainty about money will last movements, but receives extra 
well into the summer. money or pays back some of its 

Last year, ABRC awarded the allocation if exchange rales shift 
SERC extra money for new initia- ' beyond an agreed threshold. 


One possibility is a compromise 
arrangement whereby the SERC is 


Scots staff 
accept 4.5% 
pay rise 

Local authority employers on the 
Scottish tertiary negotiating body 
have banded together to Outvote the 
management of centrally-run colleges 
in order to solve a pay dispute thre- 
atening the body’s future. 

The management was split, with 
colleges of education and central in- 
stitutions offering a pay increase of 


only 3.5 per cent, while local author- 
ities offered further education staff 
4>5per cent. 

Tne staff side of the Scottish Joint 
Negotiating Committee rejected any 
differential settlement. There was a 
strong likelihood unions would take 
industrial action and withdraw per- 
manently from the SJNC, which was 
set up only 18 months ago to bring 
tosether tne three college sectors. 
However, the local authority *em- 
have now forced central col- 


ployers 
leae co 



The local authorities have also de- 
cided to distribute another £Mrin to 
their further education staff, and dis- 
cussions are continuing between staff 
and management on how this should 
be spent. It is likely it will be used to 
benefit lecturers on the lowest scale. 

Despite the pay settlement, staff 
■“JKMreJtiely dissatisfied with the 
SJNC which has been hampered by 
Cerent offers from the local au- 
thorities and centrally-run colleges 
sl P®F was set up by tho Secretary 
of State for Scotland. 

In England and Woles, union 
negotiators expect an offer in line 
with the settlement reached with 
fn*? 1 le ®chers when the Burnham 
tanner education committee meets 
next week. • 

l was not c * ear fe flt fe ere 

would be rapid progress towards a 
utaement, given the low percentage 
SLi^kely offer and tne unions' 
“0® commitment to a flat, rate ele- 
S*®*. “»d / potentially expensive 
structural improvements, 
^ocnoolteacners have accepted 4.98 

•StaTS! 1 ?!. 8 paj ( 8ludy t0 J 5rovide 

'Tsf°t:^ urt * ler salary negotiations. 
acadlmSS* 8tage , of . the university 
rwS? 8 • » uegotlaling machinery, 
A, met yesterday for th6 
to??? 4nte with expectations raised 
ciatis 4 ' 8 I* 1, 150,11 award to techni- 
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Nlnely-slx-year 
old Dr Edward 
Buchanan, who Is 
believed to be 
Strathclyde 
Uni verity's 
oldest graduate, 
has been awarded 
an honorary DSc 
by the university. 
Dr Buchanan was 
awarded an 
associateship In 
electrical 
engineering from 
the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland 
Technical College 
in 1908. It was 
converted to a 
BSc degree when 
the college 
became 
Strathclyde 
University 20 
years ago. Dr 
Buchanan 
emigrated to 
Canada in 1910 
but flew back to 
Scotland lo receive 
.his degree In 
person. 


by David Jobbins 

The Tory Reform Group has firmly 
declared its total opposition to the 
introduction of student loans. 

A pamphlet by Mr Chris Jarvis, a 
member of the group executive and 
research assistant to Mr Chris Pat- 
ten, MP for Bath, concludes: “All 
the available evidence suggests that 
replacing grants with loans would 
save the Government only a small 
proportion of its spending on student 
support, and this only in the long 
term. In the short term costs would 
actually rise. 

“All the evidence suggests that the 
serial cost . . . would tie consider- 
able. The results of changing the 


challenge to the Conservatives to 
dure to pul loans in their election 
manifesto. “This must be the final 
nail in the coffin for Sir Keith 
Joseph's loans proposals if his own 
party is so openly divided on it.” he 
said. 

The group’s chairman, Mr Stephen 
Moon, warned that loans would lead 
to a general lowering of educational 
standards. Able students from poor 
backgrounds would be replaced by 
less able students more prepared to 
risk debt, the group says. This '‘dear 
mi sal location” of resources would 
almost certainly lead to a fall in 
standards. 

In the preface. Sir William van 
Straubenzee, chairman of the Con- 
servative back bench education corn- 


system would be to reduce working lvc V f ^ 

™ Mr! ^ aEkSLT ft 

graduates. This indirect damag!? to IfftSL 1 ' "n" 1 ' C ™' 


society caused by these developments 
may be even more serious,” he adds. 

Among patrons of the group, 
which is on the left of the party, are 
Cabinet ministers Mr Michael Hesel- 
tine, Mr James Prior, Mr Francis 
Pym and Mr William Whitelaw. 

Mr Neil Stewart, president of the 
•National Union of Students, wel- 
comed the document, repeating bis 


servative Party will forget it was our 
party in the early 1960s which laun- 
ched the present system of student 
grants. 

“We are essentially the party of 
grants. I believe this .action of ours 
nas over the years enabled n vefy 
much wider cross-section of young 
people to enter higher education 
than would otherwise have been the 
case." 


Oxford recruiting fears 

adding its own extra 


by Paul. Flather 

Unioh leaders are tidneetnodj. about 
Oxford University advertisements for 
“new blood” tecturers that exclude 
all applicants already in permanent 
jobs in British universities. 

The Association of University 
Teachers said this week that Oxford 
appeared to have added extra condi- 
tion to their recruitment policy and 
gone beyond the University Grants 
Committee guidelines. 

Ms Diana Warwick, genera) 


seem to be 
Condition." 

- Tho university said Oxford had 
acted Jn whatvit believed lo bd.'“tfie 
spirit of the • scheme” ' and ' bad no 
intention of adding anything; new. 
The scheme was aimed at bringing 
fresh young researchers Into the uni- 
versities in spite of overall cuts. The 
UGC simply said research fellows 
and contract staff as well as new 
recruits should be eligible. 

The AUT is also anxious about 
odvertisments that do not make it 


ACAS called 
into police 
college row 

Efforts to resolve the dispute which 
has led the Labour-controlled 
borough of Brent to withdraw- 28 
civilian staff from Hendon police 
cadet school are being- made by the 
Advisory, Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Service. 

ACAS, called in by the National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education, has been in 
touch with both parties to the dis- 
pute, which blew up when Mr John 
Fernandes, a civilian teacher on a 


studies course at the 
barred after leaking 
containing allegedly 


secretary-designate of the ” AUT explicit tht applicants with exception- 
said: “As far as we are concerned al claims will still be considered for 
these posts should be judged on the posts, even if they. are a little 
merit and ability. They should be older than the recommended age 
subject to open competition. Oxford limit of 35 years. 


WUS pleads 
for refugees 

The Government should provide 
education, and training tor 500 re- 
ftigees a! year under the bilateral aid 
programme, thd World University 
Service (UK) has told members of 
the House of Commons Select Com- 
mitte on Foreign Affairs. 

A firm commitment was required 
under, the aid programme to assist 
refugee education jn order to over- 
come the current poor provision 
which meant that awards had drop- 
ped since 1980 by two thirds to about 
200 a year, the WUS said in evi- 
dence to the overseas development 
sub-committee's inquiry into support 
for foreign students. ' • • 

It estimated that the extra awards 
would cost £3m a year. 

' Mr Nigel Hartley, WUS general 
secretary, said there was very little 


policy, tile provision was inadequate 

I Via ni-Mpnt sitllUtinTl: the 


and .under the present situation; the 
number of rehigees receiving educ- 
tion and training in this country will 
be minimal ' in two or three years . 

:A new policy for refugee educa- 
tion was proposed which would giye 
awards to, students committedd to 
study a subject relevant to the devlop- 
ment needs oftheiKqdntty of origin. ■ 

. . , . • r.di» .‘l-i** 


Future in doubt 

The Government still shows no sign 
of being convinced of the need for a 
successor to the Advisory Council for 
Adult and Continuing Education, 
whose remit ends iii October, 

. Mr William- Shelton, the under- 
secretary 'for education, promised a 
decision as quickly as possible at the 
National Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion’s conference, this week. 


multi-cultural 
school, was 
cadets’ essays 
racist remarks. 

Unless a solution can be found, 
the staff will be withdrawn from 
Monday- and redeployed ■ elsewhere 
within the bprough. 

The Local Authorities Conditions 
of Service Advisory Board, repre- 
senting the local authority employers 
nationally, has also offered Its good 
offices to try to end the dispute,. 

Natfhe wants' the neighbouring au- 
thority of Barnet to |ta involved In 
any discussions about the future of 
the school -and of its civilian staff. 
But Mr Peter Dawson, the union's 
general secretary, said that Brent 
was not willing to do this. 

A majority of the staff at the 
school have voted to go to work as 
normal at the school on Monday,. Mr 
Dawson said. .- 

'.There are .a few more days yet and 
what we are looking for is a compre- 
hensive and sensible settlement, to a 
practical industrial relations issue,”. 

But some Natfhe members are . 
concerned that ditspite the efforts of. 
the union leadership it Is falling to. 
live up to its record on anti -racism 
by withholding unqualified ' support . 
for Mr Fernandes. 


Civil Service 
looks beyond 
Oxbridge 


The Civil Service Commission is to 
step up recruitment efforts in 
lytechnics and universities - ex- 
cluding Oxford and Cambridge - in 


polyt 
' ding 

an effort to find more bright gradu- 


’high- 


stream graduate entrants, published 


ales to fill its annual quota for 
flyers”. 

That is one of the main recom- 
mendations of a report reviewing the 
cost-effectiveness of the Civil Ser 
vices selection procedures for fast 
stream or* ' 
this week. 

The procedures have been heavily 
criticized because last year the com- 
mission managed to fill only 24 of its 
44 vacancies for administrative 
trainees - the entry level guaran- 
teeing swift promotion - in spite of 
receiving 2.300 applications. None 
WaS' from a polytechnic; and 17 ;were 
from : Oxbridge . V.'--- 

Sir. Alec Atkinson,. a former senjor'' 
civil servant' and author of the re- 
port, this week defended the proce- 
dures, estimated to cost £11,000 per 
candidate, and said he did not think 
they were in- any wny slanted towards 
Oxbridge candidates. 

“We want to step up our involve- 
ment in polytechnics,” he said. ''Not 
many applications come from 
polytechnics and we are concerned 
•there is not sufficient consciousness 
there about a career in the civil 
service." ' • . 

The report notes that, there is an ■ 
impression that “the Civil. Service is 
more rigid, dull, and hierarchical 
than other organizations". It calls for 
special attempts to attract graduates 
in thejr middle or late 20$, the age 
limit of 28 to be relaxed, a new 
summer phase of entiy, and gradu- 
ates with third-class degrees not to 
be barred from applications. 


ARC fears loss of 500 research posts 

The Agricultural Research Council and estimated that 300 jobs would be versifies to work In this field. • 
now estimates that 500 research jobs lost, as a result of the new divisioft of ■ The ARC estimates that by 1986/ 
Will be lost if present recommenda- tbe budget. 87 these new commitments will 

tlons oh the science budget allocation That estimate has now been re- account for - £7m a year, 1 on top of 
are confirmed. vised because thUcounril also wants , the £6m lost from the science 

The council’s forward look for the to transfer fends to baric research in budget. The total of £13m is around 
next three years, sent to the Advls- food and nutrition, partly in response a quarter of the council’s total alloc?*: 
orv Board for the Research Councils, to last year’s report from (be AdVis- -tion from the ABRC, • although it 


says feat compulsory redundancies ory Council' for Applied 'Research .receives another £50m for research 
and institute closures are almost in- and Development. This Urged this, i commission ed by other departments, 
evitable on present spending targets, ARC to set up a hew food 1 directo-’ This compares with fee £550m prOp- 
The ARC has. published details of rate. This would include studies on osed for tne overall science budget in 
i new forward look as part , of its human r nutrition, microbiblpify arid 1985/86;. '• . 


its new forward look as part of Us human r nutrition, microbiology 
campaign to oyerturn last year’s biotechnology in fee food- man 
ABRC recommendation to cut fee an^qell blology 


istry, ’ One way of easing the pressure on 
AHItV> rccorameuijoiiuu w Mil mw “»*r -0- ,J «nnv^j., : - , ; ;th? ARC would be to alter pension 

council’s share of th? science vofe, . Other, priorities identified jn. the "funding 1 |for the research councils, 
starting in 1984/85! . forward loojc .are work th plant ,The , ARC’S 1 forward 1 look suggests 

' The secretary of the. ARC,' pr biotechnology > and the neurosclences, . that pensions for council employees 
Rritfe Riley, then dissociated himself and Increasing direct. support for uni- should bp a. charge on the science 
from the ^ABRCs advice fo r 

pa^nlentrpf-fidacationcpa •! 
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NAB is urged to take a tougher line 

by Felicity Jones _ _ q—- -g. _ “SS SS%TAj? SE^ 


by Felicity Jones 
The Natiannl Advisory Body, set up 
lo plan the maintained sector of 
higher education, must start to criti- 
cize the Government if it is to gain 
academic credibility within the 
education system, according to Mr 
Stephen Jones, vice provost of Citv 
of London Polytechnic, who planned 
the body as a former Department of 
Education and Science civil servant. 

Speaking at the annual conference 
of the Association of Polytechnic 
Administrators at Hatfield Poly- 
technic, he made four points of 
criticism about the first year of op- 
eration: 

• the lack of time for consultation 
over the exercise; 

• the non-clarity of some of the 


questions asked; 

# (he negative climate in which it 
has to operate because it cannot 
make financial decisions in response 
to academic needs; 

• too few staff in the secretariat. 

Mr Jones said that the tight timing 

of the NAB exercise had not been 
imposed from outside by any indi- 
vidual or the Government. If it bad 
been left any longer, no change 
would have been introduced into the 
system for ..three years which would 
have been an impossible situation for 
an interim body. 

“The University Grants Commit- 
tee staff number has grown from 44 
to 100 and NAB, which oversees 
300-plus disparate colleges and 
polytechnics, has about 20 staff 


dealing with a welter of information 
and faced with making a decision 
within four months,” he said. 

Mr Leslie Wagner, assistant secre- 
tary at the NAB said that colleges 
must realize that the rules of the 
game had changed. “The money they 
will receive will be related to target 
student numbers in future and not to 
past student numbers," he said. 

The force of the NAB's advice 
would not have legal weight in terms 
of programme approval because the 

E resent course approval would still 
e in operation in 1984/85. But 
approval in future would be with- 
drawn if the number of full-time 
equivalent students was not Within 
the advice of the NAB. “Flexibility 
will certainly be acceptable but you 
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Students 
‘fined’ 



IS Uie d NAB was the “weight-watch- 
er" of the system. It was there to 
ensure that colleges and polytechnics 
dieted and to effect public humilia- 
tion if they did not reach their target 
weight. “It has persuaded institutions 
to do what in all honesty they should 


have done two years ago in identify- 
ing their areas of weakness "he said. 
Mr Wagner said the judgmental 


Doors opened to lower-grade members 


The Association of Polytechnic Admi- 
nistrators decided to give restricted 
membership to employees from any 
administrative grade, including tech- 
nicians, within polytechnics. 

The decision was taken after a 
report by the membership secretary 
revealed that (he membership had 
more or less remained static last 
year. The widening of membership 
to include all grades above AP2 and 
EOl , for inner London staff, had not 


Tory policy 


‘leaves Britain 
trailing 

The Government's opposition to the 

E romotion of independent research is 
saving Britain welt behind European 
neighbours in the pursuit of new 
ideas, Mr David Walt, director of 
the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, said this week. 

Mr Watt sfdd that during his five 
are Car the institute, popularly 
town as Chatham House; nc baa 
dfetefcted the climate, for independent 
. research . considerably' ; worsen i and 
the official bureaucracy become -very 


brought the .influx of recruits ex- 
pected. 

A wide variation in total mem- 
bership between different institutions 
also remained although only one 
polytechnic, Leeds, remained totally 
unrepresented and several institutions 
including Birmingham, Bristol, Hud- 
dersfield and Sheffield had signifi- 
cantly increased their membership. 

The change to the constitution 
means (hat all administrative staff 
can become associate members. This 


Astronauts’ 


X-ray mission 


Birmingham University this week 
welcomed six American astronauts in 


training for the second joint Euro- 
pean and American SpaceJab mission 
In two years’ lime. They came to 
Inspect the controls for the cosmic 
X-ray telescope developed by the uni- 
versity’s department of space re- 
search, under Professor Peter Will- 


The hatf-tou tdesCope^ one of the 
largest experiments In Spalcelab 2 *s 
payload, ;ls one of two British ‘foves- 
tigarioos selected for the mission. It 
wiU be lapncbed. fo foe American 

.Space Shuttle, RnmOiOk K 


means that they will not be eligible 
to vote at general meetings nor vote 
or stand for election and will not get 
priority In the event of competition 
for places at the annual conference. 

This change led to accusations that 
the APA 'was introducing second- 
class membership and there were 
fears about finding sufficiently large 
sites on which to hold the annual 
conference if membership was not 
restricted. 


role on quality of courses currently 
carried out by the Council fur 
National Academic Awards and the 
NAB's role on the allocation of re- 
soufees should be brought closer 
together. 

Mr Alf Morris, deputy director of 
the Polytechnic of the South Bank 
and adviser to the House of Com- 
mons Select Committee on Educa- 
tion and the Arts, pointed to the 
redistribution of wealth which is like- 
ly to follow if the NAB accepts the 
Department of Education ana Scien- 
ce recommendation for tightening 
staff/student ratios in classroom- 
based [acuities. 

“Polytechnics with a high propor- 
tion of group one and part-time 
Work, - with Falling non-advanced 
further education numbers inside a 
system which is hit by a 10 per cent 
reduction in resources, will come off 
tightly,” he said. “The others could 
be in real trouble.” 


, the 1 country's leading centre 
for International affairs, to concen- 
trate on his own writing and to allow 
fresh blood to have a chance. : 

• “I have no doUbt at all that fore- 
ign' policy research has been greatly 
undermined in* receht .1 years. * he 
said! “Yet Britain's' dependence: and 
vulnerability bn International eveots 
has become greater as we haVe be- 
come' weaker.”- • 

• The British i Government had - fye- 
.come tHe only, one , iri ; Western 
.Europe, which did hoi give n; direct 
grant - to its ledihg foreign policy 
■institute,'"'' =;V 

.'■.The- Government believed that, in- 
dependent: research ; puia,t. support; it* 
■sdu : through ' charity .and' business 
contributions. The recession, the lack 
.of - business - funds, and a defensive 
i; bureaucracy/ u ader- attack because of 
'recent economic failures, had all 
njeant less' money, Mr .Watt Mid. , 

;.!^s ^contrasts strongly with the 
AjVie'rican tradition where far-mtots 
industrial fcttvaiUfofo. : And 
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£ 4,500 

by David Jolibius 
Manchester Polytechnic has withheld 
£4,500 from its student union to cov- 
er consequential losses alleged^ 
caused by a 15-day occupation late 
Inst year. 

According to the union, only 1800 
of the money deducted from in 
March grant from the polytechnic 
(represents damage caused and 
{cleaning needed ns a result of the 
occupation, which was in protest at 
plans for an across-the-board reduce 
(ion in the college budget. 

The largest single Item is £1,357 
for loss of catering income from spe- 
cial functions which could not be 
held because of the occupation. 

Students, who.- are taking legs! 
advice, arc to raise the issue at neii 
week's governors’ meeting. It it 
another example of the new system 
of student union finance, in which 
unions are treated as departments of 
their institutions for the distribution 
of funding, being used to try to re- 
cover indirect .costs. 

According to union president Mr 
Eddie Smith, the amount of the fine 
was arbitrarily reduced from £11500 
to its present level in the course of 
the governing body meeting which 
approved it. 

“If the governors had spent the 
same amount of energy fighting tlw 
cuts as they did in imposing this 
arbitrary fine on the student union, 
governors and students would be in a 
more satisfactory position," he said. 

Mr Kenneth Green, director of the 
polytechnic, said he regarded the 
issue as sub judice between the gov- 
erning body and the union. 

Freedom fighters 
fear passivity 

IThe Campaign for Academic Free- 
dom and Democracy has berome in- 
creasingly concerned that ntyndij 
cuts could lend fo declaioo-rn«ng 
.concentrated at the top of univeroiy 
structures. . f rAPn 

At the annual meeting of CAfTJ, 
which has about 450 members, new 
at City University members ; Wj- 
fears , about .the passivity _ within the 
academic community with 
the future of higher ^ucatwj. 
Meanwhile events at Aberdeen aw 
Aston were closely monitored. 

CAFD is also worried about 
growing ideological attack jjJJJ . 
Right upon oasic principles jg- 
academic' freedom”. . One exam* 
was Lord Beloffs accusado^j 


University industrial relations . , 
search unit. 

Chief physician 

Dr Raymond liofferiberg JJPjJjS 
elected president of the Roj*| 
of Physicians in succession. » 
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TRS-80™ 
Model 16 
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TRS-80 Model 1 6 Computer - Our 
Microcomputer From £OCw 

• 128K Memory. Bmandable to 51 2K 

• Buna Al Model llPrograms • MuW-User CapabSty 
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TRS-XENlK Is derived from the powerful, UNIX'" operating system 

UNIX has. been extensively field tested for the past decade and has demonstrated outstanding 
Pjerfdrmance.under heavy workloads. . v* 

JJie jtew. tR$-Xf=NlX* Model 16 Multi-User oderatlng system 

Uri|x basedoperating 'system develop byMIcrosoft, and every^jnerof Mode! 16 qrMoaei m 
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How statistics can figure in a changing world Ex-president 


Outliers, tvvonrmcil bandits, tlmc-serles, lire 
hours and even mil why lines nil feu Cured in star 
roles lit the 150th annual conference of (ho Man- 
chester Statistical Society Iasi week. 

Distinguished statisticians from business and 
RCiideiuv gnllicrerf ul Manchester Lniversltv to 
murk (he anniversary of Hrllidn's oldest statist leal 
suefety and discuss ways of pruinntiiig Icclmkul 
change. 

Sir Charles Carter, head of the research depart- 
ment of (lie Policy Studies Institute, culled for 
greater understanding of Industry and commerce 
among teachers, closer links between higher 
education and industry, and more relevant train- 
ing for (he J6-I9 ago group. 

In a paper on the speed of technical change. Sir 
Charles said British industry hod reached a half- 
way murk in making some use of new technology. 
A survey by the PSI showed uhout SO per cent of 
manufacturers had found “process applications" 
and « bunt one quarter “product applications”. 

But, Sir L'liurh'S suid, this was nunc a .sign of 
awareness than sutural Ion and lie urged the (Joy- 
eminent to encourage technical change by setting 
® good example, hy promoting the flow of Interna- 
Homil ideas and by chungtng the Imblls oF the 


education system. 

Professor Edmond Mnlinvaud, head of the Insti- 
tut Notional dc la Sfiitlstique ct lies Etudes Econ- 
miques in Paris, and a renowned sliilisllciil scholar 
wondered If too many statistics were now being 
collected. 

ire asked if oHlcial statisticians should not spend 
more lime interpreting and analysing the material 
collected, nil hough this raised the spectre of more 
official “value-laden” work being published. 

Another paper came from Sir Bruce Williams, 
d rector of the Technical Change Centre, who 
discussed the Idea of lire hours In the Inborn- force 
- the number of hours spent In work. He said for 
all workers lire hours had fallen by one third 
between 2880 and 1975. 

Professor Maurice Priestley, of the University or 
Manchester Institute of Science and Technology 
described the development of time-series analysis - 
Hie record of any fiuef anting value at different 
points In lime, now an Increasingly common statis- 
tical tool. 

Other papers dealt with the railways uficr Hie 
recent SerpcII Report and the restructuring of 
Brnish Steel, both analysing questions of eftlclen- 

Pi Via* WIIIIam* D r. a.. m «■ 


cy. Sir William Barlow, chairman of Thorn EMI _ this century.” 


engineering group, said he fell Industry was In- 
coming more cllleicnl after some pretty Imrd 
lessons. 

Professor Toby Lewis of (he Open University, 
discussed “outliers”, those observations in uriy 
sample that cause problems because tlicv He so fur 
away from the main results, while Professor John 
Bather tackled “(wo-nrin bandits'', mndiciitiillnil 
problems with a scries of alternative answers, 
important particularly In medical trials. 

The MSS was the first of Its kind set up in 
Britain in September 1933, following societies In 
Dresden (1830) and Saxony (1833) and six mouths 
before (lie London Statistical Society, now the 
Royal Statistical Society. 

It nims to promote discussion between town and 
gown. Mr Richard Harrington, a vice president, 
and economics lecturer at Manchester University, 
said the society was set up as (lie model for the 
new era of statistical gathering. 

“When the society started there was next to uu 
official statistics. But (here was increasing Interest 
In data relating to economics and social science. 
That Interest has of cuurse grown exponentially 


Tight-lipped and 
tight-fisted 


by NjiJiin ( requer tcinsilic iiisliiulioiml links, must re- ft* 

I lie University t limns Ci muni l tec which were the half-ilny din- ft 

j’lifilil to he more open, lull it was kguca which hud been held twice fa 
limited by resources. Sir Edward firing the last three years. M 

I’urkes, its chairman, sauf Inst week. The UGC secretarial had territo- 5 
Mr I :ii ward mid the annual meet- viol mid subject responsibilities. Vice *■ 
mg of Hie Standing Conference of chancellors, registrars mid chairs of la 
i'll i versify (n formal inn Officers: “It eouncil.s all dropped in in the UGC' ffl 
wxniM he a gum I thing if the UGC headquarters. “ 

look iimore niJhiic.siaiiee and pro- Although tali main and siibiect IK 
uluf more tn fori nation as to what it committees visited institutions tiev J 5H 

> , ol rc5 ° l, nes. There Ims nZ effect. Instead, "the committee is II 
(Kui a 30 per cent cut in resources used as a vehicle in which one onrt It : 
duune the period of his chair- of ihe university S talk f «o 
mtiiiship, plus a growth of responsibi- another,'' he suid. H 

hues, he added. , . In 

• - ■ The coin nu nee nlso talked to the S||| 
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dining the period of his chair- 
manship, phis a growth of responsibi- 
lities, he added. 

He said the convention at the root 
ot the accusations of secrecy was that 
they did not discuss individual uni- 
versities. either with the press or the 
Secretary of Stale for Education. 
Universities were very frank with the 
uCrL, a frankness that rested on that 
convention. 

He said the UGC relied on “in- 
formed prejudice” for its views. This 
aid not mean it judged universities 
according to which institutions its 
members came from, or because of 
the labels attached to universities. 


research councils, employers, trades 
councils, professional noifies, campus 
unions, learned societies, Govern- 
ment departments and Parliament. 

Sir Edward said there was a con- 
troversy raging over the extent to 
which the UGC should direct univer- 
sities. He suid most universities 






ns sain me uuc relied on “in- r,c SU,Q universities ^ SHap^HraTB 

formed prejudice” for its views. This tavoure S “ b,ock S rant with mini- Seconds coitni ulr . . „ — " - ♦ - — • 

did not mean it judged universities ? um adv,ce and mosl departments Livernnn I rvSu “ Maths student Gerry Helme (above), of Citv nf 
adding to which Institutions its fav ° urcd *" earmarked grant. ^h fl P filuw 8 /i C * m % Second ,n lhe ^on Marathon las Sunday 

or of The problem was becoming more mC , ° f two bours ’ 10 ™*nutes and 12 seconds 28 

the labels attached to universities. acu{e because of the emphasis on i behl “ d fhe winner. Gerry said: “I lost the rare 28 

Sir Edward said there was a “com- research. The research lobby believed sll PP ,n B on the cobbles around the Tower of London Mtt? r Hf 8 " 
about die 1981 cuts, {h:11 university leaching got an unfair 8 0t aWfl y then.” er or London - Mlke Gratlon 
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FEU group urges guidance agency f or al] ~ 

by Patricia Santinelli "The fcev no* . . . » O J 4V1, disease, says Mr Moon. 

Everyone between 16 and 18 should belwce " and® even ^fhin^fctm Tff^JdSlatioS l/lll Bu{ it stresses that the aim of such S^ple * 

SSdSS?JhSth2fh c t ,6 h and people can^raw?** ° n Wb,ch younB *)»« it emeshes accuse it of VoVg nothin 
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by Patricia Santinelli 

Everyone between 16 and 18 should 
have a key guidance agency lo turn 
to for vocational, educational or per- 
sonal advice, according to a Further 
Education Unit report published this 
week. 

The report, Towards it Personal 
Guidance Base \ is the outcome of a 
two-year project by the National In- 
stitute of Careers Education and 
Counselling. It wns designed to ex- 
plore the possibilities or developing 
such a base for low achievers but its 
findings are applicable to a larger 
group of young people. 

NICEC says that growing uncer- 
tainties like unemployment 'make a 
key agency vital for young people as 
many of them are seeking help hut 
arc unsure where to obtain it. 


| by Dtiviil Juhhins 

A Ionite r president nf the college 
loci lire vs 1 union i N r.i lipin f„ r c i e “. 
linn in the union's n.itional executive 
although lie has moved to a new 
region ami has become deputy direc- 
loi of a polytechnic. 

Dr Peter Knight, who represents 
•he National Asm relation of Teachers 
in Furtliei and Higher Education on 
the National Advisoiy Body on pub- 
lic sect o t higher education, said: 
“Speculation about mv political 
death was premature.’’ 

^ Last autumn it appeared that Dr 
Knight. then at Plymouth 
I olytcelinic and representing the 
suiiili west region on the Nat tne ex- 
ecutive, might not seek to continue 
after his move to Preston 
Polytechnic. But he has now been 
picked hy his new region to stand in 
this year s executive elections. 

The outcome of the voting is likely 
to be known early next month and 
there will he several new faces. 

A number of long-serving execu- 
tive members are not seeking re- 
election, including at least two prom- 
inent inner London representatives - 
Mr John Bnillic and Mr Jim Richarson. 

In the past there has been criticism' 
of inner London's alleged over-repre- 
sentation and on the new executive 
the region could be reduced to two 
scats. 

All of Nat flic's 14 regions have at 
least one representative on the ex- 
ecutive, which is elected from and by 
the union's national council. A furth- 
er 1 1 seats are not tied to a particu- 
lar region. 

The opportunity is at hand for the 
right wing to make up ground at (lie 
expense of the Broad Left. 

‘Placebos’ 
being 
doled out 

Perhaps the greatest “success” of the 
Government's response to unemploy- 
ment is that public expectations nave 
been lowercu, and unemployment is 
more widely accepted as being here 
to stay. 

This is one of the main conclusions 
in a newly-published puper. Unem- 
ployment in the UK: Government 
policies in perspective hy Mr Jeremy 
Moon of Strathclyde University s 
politics department. 

Direct responses to unemployment 
are rather like placebos, having no 
long-term curative properties, but 
enabling the pqticnt to come to 
terms with what may he an incurable 
disease, says Mr Moon. 

The present Government has acted 
to remove as many people ns possi- 
ble from the unemployment register. 
This enables it to answer those who 
accuse it of doing nothing, while 
allowing it to pursue its own pridn- 


re P orl messes the role of the 
first in line" guidance provider, in- 
cluding work supervisors, and course 


tones, from all of which, ihe youne uroed thn” - l,ves f whi . ch we have Hades unio.«, „ c ., uyB . 

person is likely at least in the^ho ® have to haV'Ih^^ %‘ danCe ' the * i Th ! ^ outh Training Scheme being 
to™ to be the main sufferer" reket heln « .Ilf, cal1 °r launched in September, designed to 


September, 


ft also emphasizes that coopera- 
lion, and _ coordinattui] between the 


Some involve a number of agendas and T G XSTi ^ olds, will - 

working closely together nt a single lished bv FF.l/'r^f plib ~ youn 8 People from the unemploy- 

location, some a particular agency from KfafT fret mem register, 

heme olwn „ Despatch Centre, This is a first step in a process of 


formal guildance agencies such as the while others ,w,c ’ 

ca reers sorvrcc. the y„ulh and com- tr aining TcrSL, pro”«?s. r ' ,g ' nC)r slanmorT 


key agency vital for young people us non ami caurcimattun Pet ween mn — - fi v„w „ vm ruoiicatinn . 

many of them are seeking help hut formal guiklance agencies such as he whilf othe« co l ordin . atln g ^le, Department of EduS^a, ahSl 18 a ,S Kt Stcp in 8 pt ST^ 
^isu^r^i obtmn it. _im reers service, youth and com- SSS^lSSL SSfc. — go 

British philosophers encouraged to thhfiTcmtTnim^ ~ 

. r . rrm¥ . . . v . ° 11,111 ^DlUlireniai programme, which is a job creation 

S 7f. m a i l ? 1 ? fs,c Jcv'un:* buutg The society, founded in I960 has arts tv. f scheme for 18-year-old and over, 

run London University s exini-munil reflocleil this dominance until rerent forcefoi iJnSrm " 10re ,. ce " lral «nd bridge College of Teehnnki . f hauld attract about 200,000 of the 

- “*'• lu ■-*-* 2S2 SJ? sod5l 0 ^t¥heodor h A^ ° n the Io,, 8-term unemployed between this 

■■ * rtD °rno nnrt year and next. 


British philosophers encouraged to think Continental 


department in association with the 
British Society of Aesthetics has 
proved a success. 

The piinuliirlty of Ihe course on 
Modern German Philosophy and the 
Arts is another sign lhat continental 
philosophers arc becoming more in- 
fluential in this country, set against 
the Oxford analytic schtMil which has 
dominated British philosophy for 
several decades. 


ly when it approached the extra- nhllospi 
mural department to sec if it would tosauhv 
mount a series of lectures which re- The* 
fleeted some of (he thinkers in the eiven I 
continental tradition. visiting 

c *\w« «rgunizer Carloyn tv fron 
Wilde said: Bntish philosophy is than 5( 

very linguistic and analytic and we elude tl 
thuuglit that it should be hroadended’ a fellow 
out for people. “The debate about ter B< 
the social and political role of the School, 


pot Lane, Canons Park 
ltddx HA7 1AZ). 


I® ,han in Brili5h phf - 

. The first lecture on Heidegger i° n Marcusc - 

given by Gregory Des Jardins. a ro hold 1 de P artI « ent is also 

xnsiting lecturer to Wai-wick Univewl- ? w «kend school in this 

tv from the USA, attracted more t0p,C dunn 8 the "fiddle of May 
than 50 people. Future lectures in- 1 Therefore it AiA 
elude those given by Terry Eagleton djlhSl-» d ^ d 59* su Pport “i n - 
a fellow at Wadham, Oxford on Wal- Sare aT^Snt 8 ■ b ^ use il ‘9°k 
Beniamin of lhc_ Frankfur, SiTdid £ 


of the Frankfurt nor did it iEnoV«'aXK v ^; u,,,vc « | gr. 
Roberts, from Cam- same uniUS^ ArtS COUrscs 


year and next. 

. It encourages part-time participa- 
fion in the scheme, enabling the 
Government to remove a greater 
number of people from the register 
at a lower cost than was possible 
under previous job creation schemes, 
Mr Moon claims. 

Unemployment in the UK: Govern- 
tnent policies in perspective by 
Jeremy Moon. Strathclyde Papers on 
Government and Politics No. 6, L3- 
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New racial qti< 


^ ■f- J nr.rriy,T-" -jea.-rj? ■d^^.-'aa^s.-r.qzL'aaisan 


fl Overseas news 




front Craig Charncy 

JOHANNESBURG 
A storm of protest lias erupted in 
South Africa’s English-speaking 
white universities over proposed leg- 


havc been held on tiic English cam- 1 
puses and Ihe National Union of 
South Afi ican Students lias declared its 


opposition. 


white universities over proposed leg- The new system will replace one 
islntion to establish racial quotas for set up in 1959, when the govern meat 


university admissions. ' forced the English universities lo end 

The Bill, now before parliament, their colour-blind admissions policies 
would enable the minister in charge by law 

of white education to limit the per- Black students could be admitted 
centagc of students from South Afri- only after receiving ministerial cun- 
ca’s black majority at (he nine re- sent on a casc-by-c:ise basis, 
sidential universities under his con- The proposed legislation has dis- 
{ro j appointed the universities, whose 

In an unusually strong move, the hopes were raised by the report of 
vice chancellors of the English- the official De Lange committee on 
medium universities of Cape Town, education in 1982. De Lange called 
Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Rhodes on the government to return control 

■ «nu * tko'ir rtf erlniiecmnv nnlirt) tA lirlivprcitu 
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and the Witwatersrnnd voiced their 
opposition in n joint statement earl- 
ier this month. They declared: “The 
proposed system would not remove 
the defects associated with a racially 
discriminatory system, nor would it 


of admissions policy to university 
councils. 

The real significance oF the new 
legislation is unclear. It comes in the 
wake of the white minority govern- 
ment's acknowledgement of the need 


Pj. 

it:?" 


restore to the universities the right to for a larger university-trained black 
riotermine their admission of stu- workforce to meet the demands of 

the economy and its failure to re- 


determine their admission 
dents.” 


Political- operation - striking medical students occupied the Arc de Triomphe in Paris last week to 
publicize their objection to a new sixth-year exam. Their two- month- old stoppage is backed by hospital 
doctors who walked out three weeks ago In protest against government reforms aimed at reducing Iheir 
numbers, which hove trebled in the past 20 yeurs. 


The vice chancellors' statement pudiate the Wits academic plan, ^ ^ I 

concluded: “A university should be which calls for the university to be- Irri nOOSI 

able to determine the terms on which come half black by the year 2000. ^P^UUl L/Wv/iSL 

it appoints staff and admits students. The authorities have also appeared r C* ' ~4- 

The only proper grounds for admis- to become more liberal in granting l(Jl vjUVICL 
sion are academic and not race, col- black students ministerial exemption 

our, or creed." as their proportion at the English- rfiifjipc Til 11(1 

The statement followed another by medium universities rose by more O L L4V_llL^o 1U11U 
the senate of Witwatersrnnd (Wits) than 10 per cent since 1959. f c p a i r ; c k McOuaid 

University, representing academic Opponents of the plan warn it r*AMHRI 

staff, which rejected the new scheme, could be used lo punish universities , , 

The senate noted that it would place which incur official wrath hy cutting Legislation has been mh'oilui.i 
the onus on the universities to reject quotas, or lo favour certain races both chambers of the United , 
qualified black students who applied and bar others. Their wummgs have | Congress to bolster^ resefireh 
in greater numbers than the quota, 
forcing them to assist in the practice 
of racial discrimination. 

Mass student protest meetings 


been emphasized by the. ministerial 
clampdown oil African student 
admissions to the white universities 
this year. 


Bulgaria puts clamp 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE 
l^gislfllioii has been Introduced in 
both chambers of Ihe United Stales 
Congress to bolster research and 
understanding uf the Soviet Union 
with a $50ni endowment. Interest 
earned on the money wnuld fund 
projects alrrndy underway as well ns 
launch new Initiatives nt three ex- I 
Istlug institutions which conduct re- 
search oil Eastern bloc affairs. 

The new bill Is the Soviet-Eastern 
Euro|wan Research and Training Act 
of 1983. The three institutions ear- 
marked for the funds arc the Nation- 
al Council for Soviet and East Euro- 
pean Research, the Smlthsonlau Insti- 
tute's Woodrow Wilson International 
Centre for Scholars, and the Interna- 
tional Research and Exchanges 
Board. The last was established by 
the American Council of Learned 


from Janies Hutchinson 

BONN 

One of West Germany's biggest uni- 
versities, the Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe University in Frankfurt 
which has nearly 30,000 students, has 
stopped further enrolment for the 
1983/84 winter term been use of a 
cash shortage. It has imposed a 
numerous clans us for all subjects. 

This drastic and unique step fol- 
lows the failure of the statu govern- 
ment of llesse, a minority adminis- 
tration. to bring its budget through 
parliament. AcconJing to the uni- 
versity. this means lhat its financial 
resources would be cut by a third. 

The government, nm by (he Social 
Democrats, condemned the univer- 


sity’s action as an “unnecessary specta- 
cle". There was no cause for panic, it 
insisted, since the government would 
ensure that the state’s universities 
and other centres of higher education 
could continue to function properly. 

But the Christian Democrat 
opposition has accused the govern- 
ment of pursuing an educational poli- 
cy that was bound to lead to chaos. 
The universities, it pointed out, were 
being urged to take on more and 
more students while thee was a ban 
on the further recruitment of staff. 

The Christian Democrats claimed 
there was not enough money to buy 
books or to repair technical equip- 
ment, while reseii rcli at Ihe state 
universities had been at a standstill 
for a long time. 


LYCiy KK UUIUUIm ill uav wiiv ^ _ — 

take up these posts can be required Societies in New jork lo m&n^e 
lo repay Ihe cost nf their education, exchanges between American, Soflel 

r^i 1 J - ■ ifthil Thru: t Riimiromi iiutlfiitinM. 


by a Special Correspondent lar appointments - which arc those pcan Research, the Smithsunlau Insti- 

Bulgarian industrial managers who with the best fringe benefits - nalur- Jjtrt W°° d row WtaM 

sponsor university students but can- ally go to the best students. In Centre for Scliolars, and the 
not ensure them a job may soon be theory however, a professional nosl tiunal Research a,, “ ulol 5?.,, p j 

expected to reimburse the state for in the relevant field will be found for Board. Hie last was estabHslied by 

educating them every graduate. Those who refuse to the American Council of Learned 

The new labour law in Bulgaria, take up these posts can be required Societies in New York to ma^ge 
the subject of lively debate in the to repay the cost of their education, tSuXs 

media and party organizations, lays The new system was introduced m nnd 

great stress on the proper deploy- 1978, and the first placements were The fwme. A™ e rican ambMjador 
ment of graduates and in particular mude hist summer for students due , w i 10 vear donated 
the contractual nature of their educ- lo graduate in 1983/8*1. A number of Columbia University for Ihe 

tion and first jobs. enter, irises and institutes refused to WJ* 

. Educational reforms now being provide the required number of jobs, o a ^ Soviet 

implemented in Bulgaria strictly tailor saying they had no vacancies after tn ateerwd that meb ^doiars p 

university intake to the estimated alf , , il A SSmTSC 

needs of the slate, in five years’ time Subsequent enquiries revealed that jrtjjJ the g 

Theoretically this means every gnulu- the organizations concerned lias sub- its S - v 

ate can be assured of a job fn his or milted false returns on future re- ■ finance a 

her appropriate field. quirements to help students they T„ e „V reHow8hti>s M graduate and 

Job placement now begins ut the were interested in gam admission to udoct „“, ( $ T 0 dvunced 

end of the fourth year so that during university or technical college. . , ,« cv questions 

lh«r final 18 months students follow As the graduates concerned were ^ E»n develop- 

a sandwich course, spending part of not primarily responsible for the establish a national clearing 

their time at their future work place, situation, the new labour law urges It 

Available jobs are advertised on that the managements iwho made h provide money for semi- 

gte' y ^,h a e‘ gc^.s Charged lllC ^ to CheJ cnntr.cs. 

Space agency aims to stop star wars 

A y ES-H* iLPSSSTJJH Pr ° iCCted P °Hen« ?h? a “*rS« o, UN 











The new system was introduced in 
1978, and the first placements were 
mude last summer for students due 
lo graduate in 1983/84. A number of 
enterprises and institutes refused to 
provide the required number uf jobs, 
saying they had no vacancies after 

all. , , , 

Subsequent enquiries revealed that 
the organizations concerned lias sub- 
mitted false returns on future re- 
quirements to help students they 
were interested in gain admission to 
university or technical college. 

As the graduates concerned were 


nnd East European institutions. 

The former American ambassador 
lo the Soviet Unlou, Mr W. Averell 
Harrlman, who last year donated 
$10m to Columbia University for the 
establishment of a Soviet studies cen- 
tre observed that such scholarship 
enjoyed only sporadic encourage- 
ment, with the government “feeding 
its growth one year and starving II 
Ihe next”. 

The funds would go to finance a 
scries of fellowships at graduate and 
post-doctoral levels for advunced 
training In policy Issues and questions 
of Soviet and East European develop- 


who made he house 


the establishment of its projected potentitd global hM 


A committee of scientists at the space monitoring agency. “HiJarmament seSons^^couraged 

University of Toronto last year laun- Military satellites deployed in the chan wngj • *“»“ » ® r * R l 

ched an international campaign to cause of peace would detect viola- by th ^ a ,one cotrtrol, their 

r&ise $1 billion for a peace-keeping tions of arms control accords and to » , tr j es j, ie proposal 

surveillance satellite. Their propos- serve as a deterrent to violations by , Q c jg n(:c fo " p eace 

ai, following a quarter century of increasing the risk of exposure. They P* ■ L ow ^ een i urn ed Into 

A? a 1fd rsffi recKo b gica., legal and 


“Bency tor the verification of arms ment ot international cn^. “ 

,r r a Sf cement and the monitor- cess would contribute to confidence Dri ^ c past d cco de, satellites 
in « of military crises. building among the nations at a nrt Dum ^Jq^reasingly for iden- 

The idea is like the film Star Wars well under one per cent of .*-. ni jHtarv targets, predicting 

sateSiI« 5e ‘ P e u U5e of observalion world’s annual expenditure on arma- ^JSdbs, facilitating com- 

sateilites under the authority of the ments. r , . munirniions and measuring natural 

United Nations is intended to streng- Since the dawn of the space age n M^on* nieo B 
ton mteinifSoiuil security in the 1957. the super powers have failed to re5 ^p reSL . nti only the United States 
ope of slowing down the arms race, agree on the peaceful use of sate A ^ Sovic( jj nion posS ess the 
p P Q? e c ? m5mtt ee, culled Science for lites. A UN committee including th ^, no | og y re |;,i e d specifically to 
attracted much interest United States and the Soviet ■ U" 1 ®" m ilitarv satellites. But many other 


nas Oracled much interest United States and me aoviei military satellites. But many other 

d support at the universities and managed to accept a verbal formula / including Canada, mem- 

f£frP e I rch “sttutions of coun- by 1962 - but the talks that have ™ Qf ^ EEC B Chi , • -- - 1 

an? e Canada > Sweden, Norway followed over the years have coi ^ engaged in relevani 

now P cnn } ark - Some members may cided with the emergence of milit ry e programmes, 

now b e asked by the UN to assist ih space technology as an instrument of ^ 
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from Jsmcl 1-look 


arc 10 apHy, f,, ‘' furf* status am university officials have 

WASHINGTON *i> soon as they complete i heir ciliicu- argued dim the emnl..vmeni tosirie- 
'i‘ in an American university. ijons- would donriw ih'.-m ..r 
It ingress, looking folkways t.i resinel The new restrictions have been t ' .( tl f a v 

he numhei nl Imcigners entering proposed as part of comprehensive ne,nbeis - u,t , «,lv Vei ,ied 
Hie American labour market, is cmi- measures to reform United rl.ii. .1 11 - " ‘‘■‘•■""sal 

Miluriiiti n r . .!« i, hnn,i*niu.!;,,,rSick S^do con- ft' 1 f.,] T J ill'lw 

harder fur foreign students (n remain iroversial provisions that wmitd im iL ■.i- 11 , cr V l,s ! 11 ,n ‘ ,l, > 1 
in the United States and obtain work nose stiff sanctions on employers that l fn lSl| C . . W |0IV - I , K ' ^ 'l U!lll ! l « l 
permits often iltov ..reive deerec. |, in . ,| icns * E™' "" :1 J" 1 ’ lv l.>re. e n- 


. — : ; V , i"™ -■'hi 

penults sifter lliev receive degrees. hire alii 
’Hie proposals,’ which are included permits. 


— " ij / ■■■ , e.iimiume mr a ion insiv iv ureimi- 

a liens who do not have work b,irn. s 

I . ... •<>>..>• mkiMMb.i pei mils. 

;n wide-ranging legislation to refmm Undei pressure to protect Amor- 1 Sw;m * wisely l,,al Congiess will 
immigration laws, have faced npposi- j cans f ron , being put out of work hv allow s * ,me exceptions to the iwo- 
(■•111 from some industries that regard foreign labourers Congress came - VL-,ir llt,1,,c -rcsideiK-y requirement to 
foreign graduates as mi important close tn approving similar 'imimitra- *M»mnhidatc universities’ concerns, 
source of expertise m fields such as tion-reform bills last year Action on Thc Emigration Bill approved re- 
engineering, where highly trained the legislation was stalled nt the end b , v a Sena,c subcommittee 

Americans are m short supply. (Wu't mm., in ix,™* 1 .... would allow the attorney general 10 


Academics fear 
China reprisals 

I J ik lug's decision to cull off nil cultu- 
ral unil nlhlelic exchanges with the 
f'nlted .States in retaliation for 
Washington's decision to grant poll- 
thid asylum to tenuis- plover Hu Na 
(nhmcl lias mi far not affected educa- 
tional pi-agriunmcs. But Stale Dcpiirl- 
ment ufTiclals think some repercus- 
sions will eventually tie roll at Amer- 
ican nail ( 'lifnvse institutions cEiguged 
In ai-adonilc 1 - sell all go. 

ITififci Ims ulmiily eimcrlled sche- 
duled visits by Aint-rimii Journalists, 
lliiii uiukors, publishers and Inuring 
an e.vli Hill fmis and fH'rfniniatiiTs, 
Chinese 11 fli fetes will also be linm-il 
rriini iu different athletic events in 
llie United Stales this year. The men- 
sure were announced' the day after 
•lie American decision lu award asy- 
him In 1 9-vcar-nld Hu No, nhii left 
her team in Cnlirornhi lust July. 

A hitter Oiinrse diploma Uc 1 - 0111 - 
niiinlqiu- said: "In spite of its oft- 
repealed professed desire to develop, 
fileuilly relations with China, the 

US government lias kept doing 
Ifiings tliui Infringe on Chinn’s 
sovereignty, Interfere in Its hiti-nml 
uffalrs, ami hurl the reelings oF the 
Chinese people. The mi reasonable de- 
cision on tlic Hu Nu problem Is one 
more case In point." 

There was considerable concern 
among American scholars earlier this 
year that China would cancel academic 
exchange programmes after a doctoral 
candidate at Stanford University pub- 
lished unflattering reports on rural 
Chinese health can. But administra- 
tive action at Stanford seemed to 
appease the Chinese on that matter. 

Walesa quandary 

Ever since a guest speaker failed to 
materialize at Commencement Exer- 
cises, Harvard University has kept 
the identity of its lecturer a secret 
until the last possible moment. But 
last week it announced it had 
procured Lech Walesa, the former 
Solidarity leader, as this year's 
speaker. 

Within hours Polish news reports 
said Mr Walesa had declined ihe 
invitation, for fear of not being 
allowed to return to Ills country. 
Now no one at Harvard can say what 
will happen, but the university may 
break with tradition and have Mr 
Walesa's address read to graduating 
students. 

Four suspended 

Four of 1 1 professors threatened with 
ndinln is trail ve action for tlrrlr failure 

10 pay union dues or agency fees at 
the University of Massachusetts were 
suspended by the president for a 
week without salary. The remainder 
have failed petitions srilh Hie state 
labour relations commission or arc 

11 ego li a ling tlu-lr stains with llie union 
und the university. 

Student escapes 

A Sri Lankan studying engineering at 
Queen Mary College, London, lias 
made a daring escape from prison 
ufier being arrested in Calmnhn in 
connexion with a bank mhhery in 
|9H(>. Mr 'Hrambiptllai Mnhcwnrnni, 
wliu had returned home on holiday, 
should have stood trial this month. 
But he escaped fiurn his maximum 
security ceil by cutting through the 
liars with a file improvised from a 
mug hmulle, disgusing his escape by 
holding Ihe bars together with chew- 
ing gum and then scaling a wail to 
evade a 12-man guard. f 


from John Walsh 

DUBLIN 

The Union of Students in Ireland has 
voted in favour id considering a 
general strike hv all students - north 
iind south. Hm there is serious doubi 
mat 11 would win widespread sun- 
pori. ^ 

The annun! USI congress held in 
Ihe Ulster Polytechnic near Belfast 
showed up clear differences of opin- 
ion over what action lo take to coun- 
ter huge fee rises and cuts in higher 


— y*v mis year. y joes oy /Miteriean education 0 

rliein to recruit foreign scholars lor Debate was rekindled recently bu » n ? r ss f s and universities - but TJ 

faculty positions. Colleges are seek- when immigration bills inehidiim ihe 0,1 ^ ^ tbc y hold doctoral degrees in ,e . s f 1 I * iC . mot ion was pushed 

ing support - with some success so restrictions 011 foreign graduates of c ? ,n P l ! tcr science, mathematics, eii- rVM . 1 'iL llL ‘ outgoing leadership 

far - lor proposals that would allow American universities were approved 8 ,,,cenn g. ur the natural sciences. , - v ; 10 **- y" l . cs ’ 11 Wiis supported 

S.V5& tas Thc -- K Joe 


academic jobs here to net amnn I he y Miocomiiiiiices in troth the Senate Ihe House subcommittee voied to 
sliffer imimuration reuuireinuiiis * -n lhc ,uu ^ ° u f Rc P rescn jalives. allow the recjuiremenl m be waived 
At issue i legislation tint would « 1 prop P aal ,5 h . avc J Jt - ,e » defended for an unlimited number of foreign 
require loreign suideiUs li» retilrn (o f™. 1 'Y b !; ain d ™ n ^aduijtes in any discipline, provided 

thei r r h« »i " ft 1 r * l vw » ** vea k T y - ,,eld advanccd from 

before aonlviiii! lev become ne'rm-i S - A l u nL ,‘! n T cd ! K; i llCli slwlcnis American universities. Beginning in 
lini r : k X TM" ,hc H nik, ‘ S . II,tcs to w ™ k ]m - however, no exceptions to the 

United States. Foreign undents nnw ' an tak,l1B ,lie,r skllLs h,ak ^’^ ,r requtrement would he 

Africans seek ancient Draft question 
remedy for brain drain be dro PPed 

U , W Responding to complaints that some 

by Thomas Land -«, ul d ..nr Ainer,cn ' 1 colleges may be violating a 


I , y . e vviinimima 1IIOI SUNIL- V, mi> UL'ICiLie 

paSSfi mmm =^sg® grs 

doctors to rich countries like Britain, a physician than i iSS aLuinru 1 ' ari J y P rohlbl,s tl,e goyemmeiu from 1 ' 

Tlie change was agreed in broad -ind the 1,^,, , C ii auxl ! mr y - enforcing a controversial new law that The motion, propo 
•=nns in Zambia al f four-d" vTon- AMI fiEPnES" 8 - wo “'^eny fed«al grant, and loan, tn presidem' Mr 

ference of the deans of thc medical or about 6 ner ientS £ u S i mae sludents who have failed to and incoming presidi 
school, of the region. Similar mem! " itSHS 1 ***?- _ demanded that “Brith 


«• '« a Dubliner who describw 

JjJ 0 * 1 hi m sell us >1 radical Social ist. 

vide!! , B , ul l . l,e | cadcrship suffered a set- 
from ■ k * , 5 cn 1 . n fu rihcr resolution noi- 
u; in Wlh dismay increasing student 
Ttlic dissatisfaction with the national un- 
bc J2* 1 was carried by 50 to M votes. 

The motion also pointed out that 

students at Trinity College, Dublin, 

-v bad recently voted to disaffiliate 
Jll from the USI. 

d Further disaffiliations may have 
been averted when a blatantly repub- 
lican motion on llie Northern Ireland 
some question was defeated. 

ting a The unionists, who at one stage 
‘ draped an Ulster flag with Union 
Jack inset over the balcony at thc 
rear of the congress hall, made it 
t ti,« c * ear ,bat ^ tbe niotion were passed 
ine they would try to get their colleges 
nHI! to disaffiliate. This would also have 
1( , B . meant the withdrawal from the Brit- 
p ri ' ish National Union of Students as 
j ai ! •here is a joint agreement giving 
“‘■nu Northern Ireland students dual mem- 
1 P° r - bershin. 
from 

'that The motion, proposed hv the ou!- 
nsto g°' n g president Mr Brendan Doris 
d l0 and incoming president Mr Duffy, 
demanded that “British imperialism” 


needs of local populations, are to be United Stales and " "rtl -l!!^ chall c n 8« the constitutionality of the resoliition demanding the immediate 
held throughout Africa. enink.v !? S r vLaif n , ew law - Six students have claimed withdrawal of what were called Brit- 

They follow a historic collective immigrant Dhvsiciaii d t S tba , t the “^ration requirement «h occupation forces from Northern 

S°? Cak / n by aU - the continent’s STS!^^ ™ 53 . financial-aid Applicants' Ireland. 

SmLd w^h Z lV h rS1 l Cen - res cor ‘ take tlicm seve " years *0 replace '*&' E"! . A further potential split was 
break** th2 ? n sc J ence 5, 10 wi,h home-trained staff all the P im- and3i£Si»?fi2 g f, W 1,atK !2 avcr ‘cd when a motion calling far 

relationshl n ^ dC i P? nden 1 n H8F nt doctors whom they employ. Kni EhSXiiS w dent “S reco E n hion of the “the right of the 

Hons of nS ,ns, . ltu - The UN conference on tradeand kc untl1 Argentinian people to sole sovereign- 

nans of Europe and North Amenca. development nuts the financial vat..* Juy l" _r ut lt ,n ^ es nionths to pro- ty over the Mnlvervis Islands" was 
nXi he ? f W0n - 10 c r. olve * common of the global "brain drr^ lfe ed ff s stud «ts’ requests for grants and L lm 
pattern of training in line with Africa's by thedevelooinB count?i P .rt,rin^ loat »s. ; so many colleges nre already _ A P , ki . 

own needs lh y e decade to P l$ ’ at SS? wiiD", 8 “fW 1 "* applications for financial • A ncw USI/NUS protocol is de- 

More than 2U African countries Thai figure covers the a,d for their summer and autumn s |8 ned 10 enable the two orgamza- 

have already established research vestmenthv terms ' t,ons to achieve joint recognition as 

5 sass, 1 ^ of s,udc,,ls ,n 


te d l,h , “V wh «'“«vT«r'w« an cv e „? u X e "o SbhSSk ’r y f ad COmpliCd k has » l ™ d V been ra.ificd b, to 

Wa&a-ru'iS SeS®?:*— - a^ssrMsya? 

nization. d H "’“ h ^ ..S? H “ ° f > brain !ha. “kZ I Llanr, . N ?“ Stewart was meeting Mr 

“The Drovisinn of h .nirh „ r drain. WHO specialists blame the forms fall? S fnii? nt ^ t0 i j out . . ,hose Doris to discuss how best to realize 

t> „1I 11_ j._„ : romempt of court officer for Northern Ireland. 
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- 1-1 .CAMBRIDGE, Mass lhe . ne . ed for universities in Bmmn iiwB^iu^ haritle- 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass 
Thc White House Is to release a 
report next week on “excellence in 
education”, the 1 exult of an extensive 
inquiry by an LK- member nonpartisan 
panel appointed by thc Secretary of 
Education Mr Terrel Dell. 

Mr Bell earlier this month shared 
some thoughts on the findings und 
recommendations of the study with a 
host of academic and industrial ex- 
ecutives Boston University. 

“As you know, the president's 
State of the Union message was fij. 
led with challenges for the American 
education enterprise to meet the 
national needs posed by the transi- 
tion which our nation, mui our in- 
dustrial urbanized civilization, is cur- 
rently Undergoing as we move into a Terrel Bril- amn™- 
new economic era." Mr Hell said, al edueailoii 8 ' 8 * nw ’ 

Like, the president, and like scores of 

reports emerging from a variety of high technology. lo economic 

camps nationwide, the Education prosperity 

Secretary tied higher education and He focused much of His' talk an 


and n ‘h lf° r J v r.l i . ti “. in Boston lean colleges and nnfvcrsilies had de- 

ASfS ET 522 LT- cl,ned and sera " dar ’ Khot ’ 15 now 

With local inHiiLiriAc .Ail 


s k w-fiiams ^ - • 

"s aai, a„d ^ 

tional f American educa- with more English, maths, history, 

educatiorf renter ^ ^ 

Mr Bell also stressed that liberal 
ago,” y P ik 25 years arts subjects should not confined to 

He did not identify Tnk™ „„ th<? first . two y ears of *> ,le S e - . b,,t 
adversary on a par AWsnwi! ® V a« throu | houl formal education, 
he attributed Jammew m£2Z mi "A 1 l °° L 0?tcn - fl first-year studen 
market i>lace to suDerinr nri^.1? b S f 5 s b,s HbernI arts education out of 
secondary schooling built on h Wa ^ and movea on to a narrower 

standards. ' 8 111 on ,0u 8 h education,” he said. 


education. 

Mr Bell also stressed that liberal 
a ris subjects should not confined to 
the first two years of college, .but 
woven throughout formal education. 

"All too often, a first -year student 
gets his liberal arts education out of 
the way and moves on to a narrower 
education." h<» h 


standards. ■"* DUUl 00 “»B b educatiW.” he sa id 

“The Japanese are mor* , Graduate engineering cumcuja. 

and they work harder cxam P le . should be spiced witf 

ican,," l.e. S aid hard LSd S A T„d “Sj? Sub i eUs ,hroE 8 , ’ ol,t ,1! 


;i'e. S aid »s,aZd s n T„d 

“O"' ours'TndToV bj jSsf" a “™f! 

■ „ amount.” ■ ’ JUSI a 5ma fi 

’ Standards for admission to A me,- 


entire course, 

“There should be less stress on 
specific vocational and technical 
skills because technology is changing 
so fast," he said. 


— roam 
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Computing the right to know 


Hannan Rose 
discusses the 
implications of the 
new Data 
Protection Bill 

Should examinees have the right to 
know their own examination results? 
And should this be determined by 
whether Ihe results are processed 
manually or by computer. 

These are 110 I hypothetical, 
academic questions, but arc likely to 
he determined us an accidental effect 
of the Data Protection Bill rather 
than any sustained debate about the 
principal among those responsible 
for examinations. At least, no such 
debate has been detectable - but the 
likely consequences of the Bill are. 

The Bill was in t induced in the 
House of Lords in January and has . 


mm 


The “new blond" programme in the 
universities lias been a public rela- 
tions “win'' for the Government even 
though all they have done is put 
hack, but with strings, some of the 
money they first took nway. 

But Mr William Waldc grave, 


i’ >. 






Fur large examining bodies likely money they first look away, 
lu he affected by Mic legislation, this But Mr William Waldcgravc, 
might be u difficult circle lo square. ' minister for higher education, lias 
indeed, ibccausc they are likely to be Micccsfully made the point that the 
large organizations with cum plicated universities told him they needed the 
marking structures, they are likelv transfusion to prevent stagnation, 
not only to have lu cuiimly with and he lias responded. 

Clause 21 ("where any of ihe in- Never mind those who call the 

formation... is expressed in terms posts the "SSUC new bloods'* be- . , crtm „Ku nftr . 

which are not intelligible without ex- cause «»f the money lopped off that U [ 1K ^°^ nd \ I ^!!^hVp e L S r 0 o.p ^ttino" 

piaiiiitiun the information shall he account. Nor the fact that though P J e were responsible for the vett ng. 

accompanied by an explanation of .over three veins nearly l.OQH new ddlc Gi .! V m— me,1 . t w ?? r fl'? are 

[hose terms") hiit to wish lo make such people will be offered posts, three {>1 tbL ' possibilities, the UGC, ns 
infurmation 11 s they do provide ns times that number will have left under us um, snw no need. rr 

intelligent and defensible ns possible, -the redundancy scheme. , i> . ir fc,t v' iird , 1 ne 7 Tul 

Yet, it is still not clear wlint is ihe This new rush of staff to the uni- ^hairmun has made little use of the 

extent of the data they will be re- versifies will create its own distnr- freedom given to nun to cxptaii 

quired to provide if tlw Bill is nut lions. Interestingly, wlml is heing committee deliberations. They did 
amended IxTurc it reaches the Statute cicuted is another l%t)s situation, not even 1 inei it ion they h«id be uiable 
Book. Will it be thc "raw" marks? In The 5U plus academic generations has J'*® L/! h 

which case, for example, would a GCE been persuaded lo leave but the 1 Jue to un deLOunlu^ ^ . y y y 
board have to explain why a 40 is a pass financial incentives for the next tier J* 1 ? Department of Education and 
in one subject it examines but not in are not sufficiently great. So in 20 science. 

another or not in the snme subject in years’ time there will ben similar bulge Perhaps they thought it unwise to 
another braird's examination? of ageing lecturers. tal * * f the -seeret battle they won 

Snrh nmrwtiiri’s miflu iilwnvs - or As for the allocation itself, inevit- w,tb * bc DES on the question of the 


The ‘new 
blood’ 



rif which case, for example, would a GCE been persuaded lo leave but the 
St board have to explain why a 40 is a pass financial incentives for the next tier 
M in one subject it examines but not in arc not sufficiently great. So in 20 
H another or not in the snme subject in years’ time there will be n similar bulge 


another braird's examumlion? 

Such procedures might ulways - or 
almost always - he just and applied 


of ageing lecturers. 

As for the allocation itself, inevit- 
ably not everyone is happy. It looks 


ture, the "daln subject"; this is the 
new word for the individual, to 
match “data” as the items of in- 
formation processed by computers 
and “data user" to mean the person 
controlling the computer. More signi- 


lating to individuals". 


So we face the situation where it «s merely unfortunate dial, the 


argued, simply a practical matter mid uulngy places Inis stunned them, and 


But thc 


some who have taken examinations Government has not encouraged dis- UGC remains unconvinced of Stirl- 


will be entitled to nsk for their marks mission of the issue so that those 


claims in llie 


though 


ficantly, it gives the individual who is 
a “data subject" the right of access 
to data held about him. 


(because they have been recorded who arc likely lo be affected can doubtless it will never suy why. 
“automatically") whereas others will start preparing for the day when the Academics at places like Imperial 
not (because they have not been re- “subject access" provisions become College. London and Bristol, both 
corded “automatically”). '' , ! ‘ ! 1,1 ^ ■ , ! L ,u: “ 1 ' “ 


effective - which is still more than places which did well think they 


It might even be Hint the cxnminn- two years awav. given the com- should have done much better. Thc 
ion process would be belter in thc mencemcnl muf transitional pruvi- social sciences Lobby is particularly 


Specifically, the "data user” will tion process would be heller in the mencemcnl aiu transitional pruvi- s. cmi sciences miroy is panic uiuny 

be required by Clause 21 to provide lung run if it were explained publicly sions of the Bill. , pleased to have got so niaiiy pUices 

an inuividual with “a copy in writing anil murks were justified and de- There is, however, an issue ol when once ihey feared they would 
or . . . anv such personal data held fended. However, the Government principle behind this: is H in the ,gel none, hut the criticism is that 
by him” and where any of the in- does not appear to be in the best interests of the examinee lo obtain his they have gone lo some strange 
formation “is expressed in terms position to argue this ease, least of all in marks? At first glance, it might I™* 55 - _. ltr npr 

which are not intelligible without ex- this Bill, from whose provisions rlatn appew self-evident hat individuals 

planation shall be accompanied by nn held or used for the purposes of a should have access lo a* much in- application Bath Un jv^nsity h. _• PJJ 

explanation of those terms”. uatiomil security arc totally exempt, forniation as is held ;ilrout them :is is ably come ton of ilk hj I, 

Tliic menus Hm those nartieular- ' ■ possible. T his is die position adopted l'JSl winner, from nine applications 

ly GCE boards, 'the univeraitics and The Government IS liy the Government - and for ex- only, it g..t five ™ 

liirec orofessiomil societies - who „o n „ a obn.it hmu mimh anuning bodies it is purely incidental wry well with the larger universities 

compute their examination results >^8^ fl ° 0llt "° W ? U ? h that this position does not appear who inundated the cummiitoe will! 

h ave ,0 disclose ■hea. y. rty It Will Charge people for the "conspiracy 

lions which stiVl process 'llicir Results data Oil themselves self ami ils refusai lo cuunlcnamc ilicory" lias treen pnt forwirj u, ca- 

manually would not have to do so. Also under the provisions of the Bill the suggestion that a member of the plain some of the ‘‘ hKiilions bu 

This is not a direct result of thc thc requirements that “personal data” registrars .stuff should he b person Ihuuglnt may haw had ment i i l981 
debate on privacy begun by a Bill should be disclosed to the “subjects-of with security eleumnee able to check it is deinonstrably not the case this 
introduced by Brian Walden, cut off it and to nobody else without such that the exemptions granted lor the OTMJfrtrairmmra 
by thc 197U general election but disclosures having been registered in purposes of iiutinnnl sceurity wvre WuditinH Eno^odi bksGc 

leading to the establishment of the advance or agreed to by the subject ore not abused, so dial there wuuld he 

Younger nnd Lindon Committees waived not only for data held or some, albeit slight, scrutiny and re - 1 

and their reports. Rather, it is an obtained for the purposes of "the view of such ‘exempted data , 

indirect result of this debate, taken prevention and detection of crime and However, what will the situation Bkmlnghflm 3 3 1 

up abroad and leading to the Council { ‘t he apprehension of offenders hut be if examining bodies - and exam n- &adk»d • ' ’ 

s fsr. rtss s » psrjrb tss = . ; l : 

s?* — of ^ vague saaai;=: : 


tenure to go with the posts: original- 
ly Lhe DlfS wanted the contracts to 
specify tli ret- months’ notice. 

Finally, lhe universities are happy 
to have got the money but none lias 
commented on Hie terms. Thc LJGC 
lias told them they must use external 
assessors when they make appoint- 
ments ami in case they do not have 
any names at hand, the UGC or 
research councils will (cheekily) sug- 
gest some. 

The final crunch for university 
autonomy always used to be that 
they could appoint whom they liked. 
Yet even here thc L'GC wants names 
and packdrill. 

And it was mainly complaints of 
lax internal discipline in » small num- 
ber of universities that caused thc 
UGC recently to fine them for taking 
in too many students. Even though 
their action was directly contrary to 
promises made to the Select Commit- 
tee in 1 9*41 . 

And certainly not by the umvci si- 
des. most of whom, as non-offen- 
ders, were luippy to stand by. Bui it 
did occasion a rare tiling, a vote in 
the general purposes committee of 
thc Committee of Vice Chancellors 
und Principals. 

Ngaio Crequer 


MudiLlnn Erin'Tcct. BtaSc Malta Ph*a3o *g'V«i Ata SncSe Naw 

Blood 


Birmingham 


‘the apprehension of offenders" hut be if examining bodies - and examin- Bradio-d 
also “the assessment or collection of ers - fear that their marks, especially m*wi 
anv tax or duly or the control of marginal marks, will he queried? Canibrid j 
immigration" Will they have to engage in extensive Clt/ 

The Government is notably vague correspondence justifying a refusal to dim 


Cam brides 
Ctt/ 


The Government became aware nlioul how nmch indivhlnnls willbe rc .-™™‘ ,l, h r 1 ‘“"TK' “™‘" 1^™*"“'" 

that the convention would pose a charged to obtain information about will 'hey ha\e to re-read any pupera El(B , or 

toear ro British invisibfo exports in themselves. A -.lain nscr" is empo- giving nsc w "J-npna^uW Tins 

service industries increasingly using wered to ask for “payment of such wuU be a ury cMudenUe^jg Kan) 

data from overseas for those enun- fee as he may require but this shall ,nde * d for l " nse ex.ini nm^ boa c. lHnMSlor 

tries with tlnln proteAfon laws euulfl 'nul be exceeding the prescribed which have computer, zed the marking ^ 

refuse to send in fornratiun to it- conn- maximum" - which is to be laid proc : : ' ■ siudcnts each take uvonJMi 

try without such legislation, nffecting down by an order. There has been Say that .5,0110 s ludents ^cac sMback 

banking nnd insurance as well as (he no indiJation of what charges are font sub eels a "‘ l ' l ’ n ' L n " b 3 r \ |J5* 

rapidly growing seelor of general likely to he other than that Ihey “ n r c oJ cl.S and £.ih, 

data processing nnd computing ser- should not be so large as to be line between a * ^ , soas 

vices. 6 H prohibitive, yet should cover the another. This could mean i.iHJUStis 

The Bill is, therefore, not rhe re- costs to Ihe “data users". of cOrtesnond_encc - ™ re-markmg al un™*, 


refuse to send infonmuiun to it- conn- 
try without such legislation, nffecting 
banking and insurance as well as the 
rapidly growing sector of general 
vhes proccss ' n 8 nnd c °mpuling ser- 

The Bill is, therefore, not the re- 


That was the year that was 

On December 31, 1982, The THES published e- 
special review of 1982 as it appeared to the tertiary 
, sector of education. In separate articles there were 
examinations of policy, universities, the public sector, 
unions, teachers training and the National Union of 
Students. Developments In science, social science, 
adult education snd the problems of the young were 
also featured. Special reports on higher education In 
Scotland and Northern Ireland were included, and in 
the International section, North America, France, 
South Africa, West Germany and Poland. There was 
a sampler of the year's features encompassing Sir 
Peter Parker on pluralism to Dr Roy Porter's analysis 
of the Impact of fashion on the sciences. 

The eight-page review has now been reprinted and 
Is available to readers at a cost of 60p each (Including 
postage) from the address below. 

Please send your cheque/postal order (no cash 
please) made payable to Times Newspapers Limited 
to: 

Frances House, The Times Supplements, 
Priory House, St John's Lane, London 
EC1M4BX. 


uiiui'ivi- * . . oCnDOl 01 

of correspondence - or re-marking or uiUw D r*«y z z i « < • 

least 5,000 papers (more in cases WMtflaW 1 J 

where the borderline between one JJJ!’ ^ , . . 

grade or class and . another could be LmKtan hmpu*i i 1 

affected by any of a number of wahsku Hoipuai i ’ 

P Wcould lead to examiners only » \ a 

giving "safe" marks and avoiding MBdicai Federation 2 1 

borderline marks - which would be a Hygiene & Tropical Med 1 a 

distortion of the examination process , 1 * 1 1 a 

- or to many who do some extra UMIST 2 1 ,44 

marking or moderating to earn a Newcuiie 2 ! , , * ! I , 

little extra money deciding not to do Nowngtan, 6 2 i i 5 i 17 4 

so if every or any marks could give . 1 2 

rise to endless problems. Such de- saut*,] 2 2 

velopments would undermine the Sheffield 11 2 - 5 2 

value of the public examinations con- |“» on 1 T.i 

cerned - and the immediate advan- , 2 143 

tage for the examinee of learning his wan** 1 2 ® ^ 

marks could ba outweighed by this. ™ \ a 

only slightly less immediate, effect. , 1 

Perhaps there is no basis for such Cardiff J ' 

fcart - but If tore SK-dW . 

ernment should make it clear wny ^gy 1 1 1 

there is not and should convince Aborctsen 1 1 1 J '.s 

those concerned with such examine- oundw 1 ! „ ' , 3 t , 11 b 

tions that they have more to gin , , a 1 1 . 10 1 

than to lose by leltine examinees H^.wati 1 * E 2 

know their marks. And those who Bl Andrews J 1 \ 

mn such public examinations should wmng a 1 3 

be able to say that^they r aaept^|the 6 43 4 B sb so bb a is 17 2*2 70 

is n.lfna' ? i h e mse h'es having' * 10^0 so AUocaffon of 312 ‘blew blood" and Inforiaaffon technology posts. The appoinl- 
Jy accident. ments will be advertised and most made from October. 
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Grants 


Durham 

Ur C. J. Junes. £11.162 frnm (lie C'ysiii- Fihrosis 
Research Trust (CF siudicsl; JJr R. S. Ellis. 
S55.702 fmm (he US Army (fluiopolymcis); 
IWcHttr Kusumury I. Cramp, yunii «f £3.3*111 
and £l.66(i (areftai.-oh'gir&l research). 

Essex 

Professor K. W. Catlcnuoic. £562*500 from 
British Telecom (tefrcHnimiaicalloni enelncar- 
inj); Professor D. J. Baiter, £40,200 From ihc 
SESC (non-metals In microelectronics); Dr C. 
Scazzoechro); Dr D. Ridtwood, £9.297 from the 
Royal Society {/east mJlocharulria); Dr D. 
Rowria. £5 .000 bom ibe Ministry of Agiicul- 
lure. Fisheries and Food (airborne radioactiv- 
ity): Profcuor A. Klng/Frofewor [. Crewe. 
£2,235 from the Nuffield Foundation (place of 
SDP In UK polilfcO. 


Dr li. J. tinker. £22,700 from the SERC (laser 
siudlu); Dr C Rat ledge, £46,220 from the 
Medical Rescurril Council (tuberculosis bac- 
Icda}. 

Newcastle upon Tyno 
Professor K. Q. M. M. Alberti, £4,000 from Ihc 
Oriiish Diabetic Association (dlubcics mcllilus); 
Professor D. R Ruherti. £fi/i,Q8Q from the 
Multiple Sclerosis Society (genetic (adore in 
MS): Dr J. M. Davison ond Professor W. 
Dunlop. £11,040 (rum the Medical Rcscn.li 
Council (kidney disorders in pruga nancy); Dr 
«. L Tams, £13,000 from (he Ixukacmla Re- 
search Fund (immune response in childicn); 
Professor J. U. Cann. £20,577 from the NERC 
(hydrothermal circulation in oceans); Dr M. 
Jarw. £29.275 from the SERC (semi-conduc- 
tors); Dr I. L. Buxton. Dr P. W Penney and 
collectively from the 
SLROBtillsh Shipbuilders (n - economics uf 


ballast; b - scmi-subtiicfhiblc vessels; c - prop, 
dlor* and nemfoiis); Mr A. R. Appleyard, 
£17,8511 from the SERC (in nation in the 197%); 
Professor D d. Armstrong and Mr Smithard, 
£11.125 from BP Nutrition (UK) Ltd (livestock 
feeding). 

m, • ■ 

Strathclyde 

IWcssor John Sherwood. £55,000 from the 
United States Army European Research Oflrce 
(X-ray material studies); Professor Jeremy 
Richardson £54,950 from the Leverhulme Trusi - i 
mew icchnulogy/uncmployinenL); Dr John 
Twfdell. £45,3 IT from ihc Scottish Develop- 
ment Department (hcnl recovery project)" Dr 
Joseph Barhcncl, £44,776 from ihc Scottish 
Home and Health Department (patient mobil- 
ity): Dr Ivnn Ruddock and Dr Robert [Ding- 
worlh, £25.060 from the Science and Engineer- 
ing ^ Research Council (wave measurement): 
Professor William Bower and Dr Ian Rodger, 
£18.501 from Organon Laboratories Ltd (5r- 
dfac Intrunic agents): Professor William Stiiuson I 
and Dr Rosa Voiqucz and Professor J. A. f 
Simpson (Glasgow University), £13,257 from 
ihc Muscular Dystrophy Group (auto-immune 
myast hernia grjvu). 

• • i 

Surrey 

Professor K. O. Stephens, £140,069 from SERC 
(Surrey Ion Beam Facility); Dr L. S. Bradburv. 


Forthcoming Fa'ciiIs 


The annual meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science will be held at 
the University of Sussex from August 22 to 26. 
This year's four major themes, integrated with 


ana resource exploitation. Details arc available 
from 01 734 6010 (x341) or 0273 606755 (x!85). 



Newcastle upon Tyne 

DLlll: Quentin Bell, FRSA, FRSL, Emeritus 
Professor of History and Theory of Art. Sussex 
University. 


MA: Thomas H. Bluett. Head or Compensation 
Denitmpl, .National Union of hfinewmken. 
iSMS? ; KS bc - r ^ Unjvenfty Commllleea. 

"IS 81 * P 8 ** 1 ** Cookson, - authoress and 
pQDItltVQpat, ' , 


Mop (fatigue failure mcchaniims); Professor K. 
E. PuihckTDr J. G. Rider. £10.620 From SERC 
(pohnnora); Dr R. C. Johnson. £19,250 from 
SERC (heavy (on reactions); Professor D. V. 
Parke, £93.973 from Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food (chemical aulogdatlve fa- 
V Marksf Professor R. Clift, 
£120,000 (rum the Wolfson Foundation fpuri- 
of antibodies); Dr O. W. Aliomc, 
£1.1.696 its lint of three nulBimcnta from the 
J-" 1 *** Campaign (anti-cancer drug 

VP Ib-ZlJli PmrLisor r. R. Lee. £5,000 from 
British Gas (behavioural aspects of energy con- 
servation). 


Fellowships 


London, King's College 

The following have been elected fellows of the 
Ml ege; Mr L. T. Colton FRCS. dean of King's 
College Hospital Medical School; Revd R. D. 
Harries. Dean of King's College; Professor C. 
W. Kilm nstcr. professor of mathematics, 
Wngs Ctollege; Professor L. W. Martin, vice 
chancellor. University or Newcastle upon Tyne; 
£ r £• 9 1 . J Ncvv . ras [!' ntanaglng director, BXL 
Nasties Ltd and a farmer student; Professor P. 
A, Oa(aa, professor of French language ami 
literature. King’s; Professor S. R. Sutherland, 

KS^Ca3Lie V -nd P hn °*°l*7 Df 



The Swiss fiction writer, Adolf 
Muschg will be giving his first read- 
ings anti lectures in Britain next 
week. Muschg Is author of The Blue 
Man and other stories published by 
Carcanet and is Professor of German 
Language and Literature at the Swiss 
Institute of Technology In Zurich. He 
will be at the Goethe Institute, Man- 
chester on May 2 and at the ICA, 
London, on May 4. 


Appoin linen ts 


Universities 

City 

Director of Centre for Banking and Internation- 
al Finance: Mr Z. Rees. 

Lectureships; Mr W. D. Fraser (property valua- 
tion and management); Mr M. Guirdham 
(marketing); Dr 5. A. Hcffeman (export man- 
agement and international business); Mr H. 
Obstfeld (optometry and visual science); Mr B. 
T. Slurgess ( evening MBA programme). 


Durham 

Senior lectureships: Dr M. A. Armstrong 
(mathematical sciences); Dr D. C. Chancy 
(sociology and social policy); Dr R. F. Frame 
(modem history); Dr G. R. J. Jockey (psychol- 
ogy): Dr R. Hudson (geography); Mr D. Saw- 
brldgc (business school): Dr B. K. Tanner 
(physics). 


Heriol-Watt 

Lectureihlp: S. P. Male (building). 


Loudon 

Readerships! Jonathan Charles Coleman 
(medical virology - Charing Cross Hospital 
Medical School): Paul Freclina, OBE (general 

K i? w, . Sl Gcor S e ’ s Hospital Medical 
I); Michael Andrew Preece (child health 
and growth - Institute of Child Health): Dr 


Newcastle upon Tyne 

Lecturers: Dr S. Me! (unwell (unniooiv): Dr H 
Griffiths (plant biology). 7 n 


Open 

Mr David Grugeun has been appointed as [he 
Open University % pro-vice chancel!® 
(academic: leaching and studcnls). He will £ 
responsible for teaching policy relating to the 
work of 5,000 part-time academic luiots and 
counsellors as well as having nn “ombudsman* 
role for students. w 


Wales 

University College, Cardiff 
Senior krturrohiu: Dr R. A. SiradUng (his- 
lory); Mr J. R. Edwards (accountancy); Dr Q 
R. H. Greaves (pure mathematics); Dr J F 
Reynolds (management studies and operalionai 
research); Dr w. A. Venables (microbiology); 
Pi C \ J -> McH . ani (toology); Dr A. J. C^iia 


(electrical enginecnng); Jfer G. A. Kingston 
(mineral exploitation); Dr M. Benjamin (Bna- 
lomy); Dr J. Pikoulls (extra-mural studies); Mr 
J. G. Jones (education); Mr J. T. 0. Richanh 
(education). 


Colleges 


K i? L St G «> r Se’s Ifosplial Medical 

I); Michael Andrew Preece (child health 
and growth - Institute of Child Health); Dr 

Rachel Rosser (psychiatry - Charing Cross Hoi- 

pital Medical School); Dr Robert Charles 
Schroier (physiological mechanics - Imperial 
College of Science and Technology); Dr Au- 
brey Shciham (community dental health - Lon- 
don Hospital Medical College]. 


Professor Nell k. Buxton, at present profeKor 
m the department of economic*, Herlot-Wan 
University, has been appointed deputy director 
of the Glasgow College of Technology. 


General 

Dr James Kearns, lecturer In the University of 
Dundee’s department of modern languages, has 
been appointed Leverhulme Visiting Lenurer at 
the British Institute In Paris for the academic 
year 1983-1984. 
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If science progresses, the end of one ___ 

problem is the start of another - and rV^ 1 

the importance of the problem ■ | 

solved can be gauged by the com- 
plexity of its successors. On this 
score the problem solved in Cam- « ■■ ■ ■ " ■ 
bridge 30 years ago by Francis Crick t Turner 
and James Watson must rank near J y u 1 urilc 
the top. The solution, reported in biologists’ 
their classic Nature paper o Apr | u° ti 
25 1953. was a structure for the salt LclcDrdLlUI. 
of’deoxyribose nucleic acid (DNA)”. ■ 


The never ending spiral 


UL UWVAJ..V— ' . .. 

The structure they proposed, with 
the two polymer strands of DNA 
winding round one another in the 
famous double helix, seemed like “a 
final solution to the problem - not, 
as we see it now, a beginning". Wal- 
son said last week. But as he and 
Crick also wrote in 1953, the struc- 
ture had “novel features which are of 
considerable biological interest”. 

That interest has been sustained 
throughout the last 30 years because 
the structure Watson and Crick 
found identified DNA unequivocally 
as the carrier of information from 
one generation of an organism to the 
next - the genetic material. The dou- 
ble helix became the icon of the new 
science of molecular biology. 

Many of the leading figures in that 
science gathered in Churchill Col- 
lege, Cambridge, last week to mark 
the anniversary of the double helix. 
And it was characteristic of the field 
that the conference they came to 
address - organized by Nature - was 
called “Molecular Biology Now and 
Tomorrow”. For after 30 years, the 
future still looks as productive os the 
past. As the biological revolution of 
the 1960s gives way to the biotech- 
nological revolution of the 1980s the 
fruits of the double helix will finally 
be gathered in industry, health care 
and agriculture. And if not all the 
fruits of genetic manipulation may 
prove palatable, that was not the 
concern of this gathering, whose 
main purpose was to reflect the sci- 
entific excitement of the field today. 

By the same token, historical re- 
miniscence was also kept to a mini- 
mum - confined to an amiable ram- 
ble from Watson, before he took to 
his bed with flu. And although many 
lamented the absence of Francis 
Crick - now resident in California - 
that too seemed appropriate in some 
way as he is no longer an active 
participant in the field, having aban- 
doned molecular genetics to work on 


Jon Turney joins a 
biologists’ birthday 
celebration 

(he brain. This was a good thine, 
Watson said, “because most people 
who think about the brain aren't as 
bright as Francis”, but the lunchtime 
comment of one young gene-splicer 
that Crick was “into weird neurobiol- 
ogy these days" was probably a more 
typical view. 

The celebration, then, was to 
mark these scientists’ confidence in 
their ability to tackle the key prob- 
lems which remain as much as to 
honour past achievements. And if 
problems still abound, so do analytic 
techniques for solving them. As Pro- 
fessor Bob Williamson of London’s 
St Mary's Hospital Medical School 
put it: “It’s almost a continual intel- 
lectual and technical high to be in 
this field at this time." It was one of 
those few moments in the history of 
science when technical resources out- 
ran intellectual resources - if an ex- 

E eriment could be conceived it could 
e carried out. 

In Williamson’s own field of hu- 
man genetic disease, a time was 
approaching when all of the human 
genes would be available in chromo- 
some specific libraries for anyone to 
dip into. The excitement now lay in 
moving on from relatively simple 
afflictions like the blood disease tha- 
: lassaemia to more complex condi- 
tions - schizophrenia, depression, di- 
i abetes, high mood pressure. 

The crucial techniques for this 
■ kind of work came together in the 
late 1970s, and enabled biologists to 
■ cut and join DNA pieces and trans- 
- fer them from one cell to another. 
. These recombinant DNA techniques 
t were both a promise and a threat: a 
/ promise because they paved the way 
5 tor enormously productive investiga- 





for enormously productive investiga- 
tions of complex genetic systems; a 
threat because the power they, 
offered for genetic manipulation led 


to calls for regulation of the science. 
But Watson now saw the debate ab- 


The way we were . . . Watson (left) 
model In 1953 

out whether work with such powerful 
techniques should go ahead as “a 
black comedy - a piece from the 
theatre of the absurd”. Now il was 
over, and scientists could do pretty 
well whatever they wanted. This was 
the sole reminder that Williamson’s 
intellectual high rested on political as 
well as technical freedom. 

The other scientific presentations 
made it dear how the edifice built on 
the foundation of the double helix 
depends on a remarkable battery of 
teenniques. Recombinant DNA tech- 
nology meant getting a handle on some 
of the tools the living cell uses for 
controlling DNA alteration - notably 
the so-called restriction enzymes whicn 
recognize specific sequences of DNA 
and cut the molecule. These in turn 
give biologists the power to manipulate 
genes in experiments to unravel gene- 
ric regulation and evolution - which 
often disclose new controls and hence 
new tools to use in later experiments. 

But the molecular biologists’ 
armoury also includes a range of 
subtle physical techniques. The X-ray 
crystallography which Crick learnt 


and Crick with their famous DNA 


from Max Perutz in the 1950s is still 
being refined to give new insights 
into molecular structure. Perutz him- 
self told the conference dinner that a 
separate celebration had been held In 
Cambridge only the previous day to 
mark the completion of a detailed 
X-ray map of the protein-DNA pack- 
age which serves as the basic genetic 
store in higher organisms - a map 
later described in detail by last years 
Nobel prize winner Aaron IClug. 
And Mark Piashne from Harvard 
showed how X-ray studies of the 
proteins controlling gene action in a 
tiny bacterial virus, together with 
volumes of other experimental re- 
sults, have given his group the first 
detailed three-dimensional view of 


scribed his group’s programme for 
developing new instruments for se- 
quencing DNA and proteins much 
faster, and using smaller quantities of 
material. And more, they will soon 
add machines for making specified 
DNA strands reliably and efficiently. 

I began to believe the researcher 
who told me over lunch that it was 
os important to keep up with the 
instrument catalogues these days as 
to read papers reporting new experi- 
ments. Hood held that recombinant 
DNA only enabled researchers to do 
the easy things - new devices wctc 
now needed to unravel very complex 
systems like the genes controlling 
cellular recognition, which code for 
large numbers of proteins made in 
tiny amounts. “Soon, in fact, if you 
don’t have these machines, you 
won't be able to compete,” he said. 
'Tve been talking lo a post-doctoral 
student here in Cambridge who has 
to take six weeks off to make a piece 
of DNA my lab will turn out in four 
hours.” 

So, there is no end in sight yet to 
the extension of the molecular 
biologist's approach to more and 
more problems. But will the growth 
of the subject yield any new solu- 
tions as elegant and productive as 
the double helix? Very "probably not, 
according to Sidney Brenner, who 
shared an office with Crick for many 
years at the Cambridge Laboratory 
of Molecular Biology. At the end of 
the meeting he gave a strong state- 
ment of the classic reductionist posi- 
tion that biological mechanisms are 
best understood by patient dissec- 
tion, preferably molecule by mole- 
cule. Some felt that developmental 
and neural biology still awaited their 
i Watson and Cnck, but they might 
never be needed. Instead, we would 
' see the steady decomposition of very 
J complicated problems into sub-prob- 
lems, which would be solved indi- 
i vidually. 


detailed three-dimensional view of 
how proteins and base sequences in 
DNA interact. He predicted that: 
“Within the next year I’m going to 
make a lot of money by making 
proteins which will recognize any 
given base sequence.” 

But even the combined power of 
these techniques is not enough for 
the most ambitious molecular biolog- 
ists. Leroy Hood of Caltech 6e- 
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lecturers 


With the whiff of settlement of the 
college lecturers’ pay claim strongly 


in the air, one large group is again Burn 
beginning to realize that the chance B r ° u P- 


cally become known lo officials as ui 
the “graveyard of lost claims'’ - the 
Burnham further education review — 
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of a breakthrough over blighted 
promotion prospects is diminishing. 
They are the 12,000 or so teachers 
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Commission and other training op- 

erations. years or more - with (heir only 

Over the past 10 years, the prop- chance of promotion the intense 
ortion In the post school teaching competition for the handful of more 

force of Lis has fallen from 47 to 29 senior posts falling vacant or mofe 
per cent, reflecting the expansion of rfl rely being created. . 
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claim. • 

With a 5 per cent ceiling, and a 
4.98 per cent settlement for school* 
teachers, the scope for financing the 
immense immediate costs of a mer- 
ger is nil. And the employers fear 
the knock-on-costs of a concession • 
which would upset relativities with 
schoolteachers. 

' It will be difficult For union leaders 
to return to next month's Natfhe 
conference with nothing to show to 
delegates on the LI question. Bui 
the extreme left, which would have 
been expected to roast their leaders 
most over failure to secure an im- 
mediate victory, is expected to be 
depleted, and union leaders sense an 
absence of commitment to the issue 
among the wider membership. 

They detect a general indifference 
among the membership at large' - 
and downright hostility among one 

B who might have been c.ohsi- 
natural allies - L2s Who have 
secured promotion to the senior 
: grade. •• 

, Unable to , confront the log-jam 
issue head on within the tight con- 
straints of pay settlements in the past 
few years, union Leaders have been 
! forced to accept cosmetic treatment - 
the addition of an extra point on the- 
scale, 1 the creation of a few extra 
senior posts of last year’s settlement 
. which was heavily weighted in favour 
of the Lis in compensation for the 
; blight on their careers. 


It was this confidence in simple 
solutions which Brenner earlier re- 
marked distinguished the thinking of 
Watson and Crick and the rest in the 
beginning. Watson, summarized the 
DNA discovery thus: “We really 
thought it was the most important 
problem - and we did something • 
about It.” It is no more than molecu- 
lar biologists have been doing ever 
since. 

Remote 

prospects 

LAURA MILLER* an American with 
a RrsI degree front Temple Unlversl- 
. ly, Philadelphia, and an MA from 
Essex, has been an Lf for seven years 
- six of (hem on the top of the scale/ 
Her first Job, In 1977 at Havering 
Technical College, was at the penulti- 
mate point on Hie scale ; and she 
moved to the top a year taler, In 
1980 she moved to Hackney College, 
where as course organizer, mid tutor 
of n Royal Society of Arts vocational 
preparation clerical course* her stu- 
dents often foil into the “second 
chance** category and demand extra 
. counselling and guidance. 

Her working week spills over 'Hie 
30 hour contractual obligation but 
she feels her promotion prospects are 
slim. >( Unless you are a specific and 
. modern bent, computers or Informa- 
tion technology, promotion prqspects. 
for Lis In low level work are pretty 


slim and In my cate virtually nil. But 
I do not: consider myself tone of Uie 
worst off - I know people who have 
been In thin position a lot longer than 
me, Including one who has been an 
LI for 19 years.” 

DEREK LLOYD, who teaches at Sal- 
ford College of Technology, is no 
stranger to blocked promotion pros- 
pects. 

. ‘Hits' first appointment was as an 
assistant lecturer 16 years ago, be- 
coming bn LT In 1975, As his then 
teaching area, craft engineering, was 
declining In the area, nc transferred 
to humanities, taking an Open Uni- 
versity degree dn the. process. About 
25 per cent, of his, workload Is adv- 
anced. . • , 

. But he calculates his -promotion 
prospect)! are negligible. “The system 
is wrong- geared to the luck of the 
draw and the attitude of the head of 
. your , department. Creation of .new 
senior posts would not solve the prol- 
bem there Is no guarantee they 
would go to people on the lop of Ihe 
scale.” 
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Rhodri Jeffreys-Jones looks at neoconservatism as it affects United States foreign policy 

Reagan’s resistance movement 


II seems self-con tradiciory to speak 
of a “new” conservatism. Yet in the 
United States a “new country" whose 
inhabitants display an insatiable 
appetite for “new.’ improved" com- 
modities, “neoconservatism” is today 
an ideology to be reckoned with, a 
force in the domestic and interna- 
tional affairs of one country that 
affects us all, wherever we happen to 
live. 

One characteristic of neoconserva- 
tive belief is the conviction that the 
perfidiousness of Soviet foreign poli- 
cy has varied littre over the years. 
There has never been a need to 
deviate from the one correct policy 
for America to follow, namely stand- 
fast resistance (0 the spread of Rus- 
sian imperialistic communism in the 
Third World, and an even more re- 
solute defence of the security of the 
United States and her allies. Presi- 
dent Reagan proudly reminds us (hat 
he has held these views since the 
1950s, never having changed his 
mind on foreign policy when it was 
tempting to, ao so tn the liberal 
1960s, Detente was n mistake 
according to Reagan and other 
neoconscrvatives and never existed 
except as a dangerous illusion in the 
minds of liberals who had forgotten 
the lesson of Munich. The neocon- 
servatives suggest, then, that changes 
in American foreign policy have 
been responses not to international 
affairs, but to domestic opinion in 
their own country. 

A second characteristic of neocon- 
servative belief is the view that there 
should be a reduction in governmen- 
tal expenditure. There are two 
aspects to this opinion, firstly, a 
suspicion of central power vested in 
the federal government in Washing- 

Im. .. Jt.. . 1. . . 




Kennedy, Reagan and Kirkpatrick: sheep in wolves’ clothing? 

Roosevelt, liberals realized they Intelligence Agency operations, 
could use federal (le national) power through the arms race ana through 


t: — IT ww.bw.w, tolerant personality has remained 

could use federal (le national) power through the arms race and through constant, as has the register of poli- 
for their own ends. Woodrow Wilson any other rational means at their tical vocabulary. Only the audience 
and Franklin D Roosevelt were disposal. and the bogevmen have chanced 

liberal, Democratic presidents who, To round off our lexicon of politic- Some liberals, too, are held to 
forcefully pursued liberal goals in al words with changing meaning, it have gone into a kind of reverse 
both domestic and international is worth noting that traditional “isol- thrust In The Neoconservatives 
aff * irs in ._ , .. , tionism” has been abandoned. Those (1979). Peter Steinfels maintains that 

Smce 1945 (according to received who for over a century argued that Senator Daniel P. Moynihan is an 
political and academic opinion), a America should remain free of “en- archetypal neoconservative In his 
second “crossroads of liberalism” has tangling alliances” have lost [heir foreign-policy book A Dangerous 
been reached and traversed, at least long battle for aloofness. Isolationists Place (1978) Moynihan stated that 
;n the realm of foreign policy. Dur- in America can no longer describe democracy is under threat; the 
mg the Vietnam War Watergate themselves as conservatives, because United States should promote world- 
scandals, and the mid-1970s debate the new conservatives believe m the wide liberty with greater vigour Pre- 
over the CIA liberals once again concept of a world struggle. Their viously. Moynihan had beeH a liberal 
became wary of governmental (espe- vocabulary consists of new words, in domestic oolitics and even a mild 
cialiy presidential) power, whether “globalism”, "alliance diplomacy”, critic of ^ ^ 


(1979), Peter Steinfels maintains that 
Senator Daniel P. Movnihan is an 


ton, DC, secondly, a supposition that 
the American economy flourishes In 
inverse proportion to the degree of 
governmental activity and expendi- 
ture. “Deregulation , the stripping 
away of federal planning controls, is 
one of the battle-cries ot the neocon- 
serva lives. 

Deregulation, it is held, will 
strengthens the African economy 
and secure the , nation' from, Various 
threats tq its security and. autonomy,. 
• whether emanating from OPEC or 1 
the arrhs race. 

Here it is worth dwelling briefly 
on the changing relative stances of 
“liberals” and “conservatives". Iris 
widely maintained that, until ihe 
second decade of this century* Amer- 
ican liberals, resisted .the' grovyth 'of 
federal, governmental power, asso- 
ciating Et with capitalistic abuses and 


became wary of governmental (espe- vocabulary consists of new words, 
cialiy presidential) power, whether “globalism”, "alliance diplomacy", 
exercised at home or abroad. On the and "unilateralism" (the latter denot- 
other side of the political spectrum, Ing, in Amcricanese, the build-up of 
President Reagan is the very personi- massive US strength, so that the 
fication, if by no means the most United States may act independently 
extreme example, of a neoconserva- of her allies - perhaps the last, para- 
rive who demands a vigorous foreign doxical flourish of traditional isola- 
policy. .Massive savings in domestic tionism). These words describe diffe- 
expenditure and deregulation in the rent policies, but all these policies 
domestic economy are to be, Indeed assume the existence of a global 
are being,, more than amply offset by struggle. 

an escalation in military expenditure, There is no very satisfying synth- 
and a tighter grip on the affairs of esis about who the neoconservatives 
foreign countries, ‘ are. Some of them aiie old models 


vne auiporauc/i ■ imperialistic” ao- But me tastest lap times have been 
strohunganan Empire and, later, recorded by a different breed, the 
Nazi Germany, neoconservative in- new intellectuals. Former Marxists 
temationalists seek to contain. Che are numbered among ' the more 
Left, communist Russia, communist phrenetic new Intellectuals. The verv 


wKimiunisi itussia, communist pnrenetic new intellectuals. The very 
a l ( ? Un u‘ ri «’ fa L cr{on 1 S. and senior professor who admonishes stu- 
^ught to be aligned dents and younger colleagues “Don’t 
j _ . tell me about Marx; l know him back 

tn^f^ <^fA rL d °i nQt tel,evo 10 front, my boy, and he was the 

fcn?' 1 9J lb f r«] nonsense, in greatest mistake of my life" is a 
uS niS* JS netestablepeOpie who Mature of American, as well as Brit- 
wn t like you anyway. They declare ish campuses, 
that they would fight the communists In some cases, the cold war, 

ilii? 1 E 23 S 5 r » l ii- ant li, t S e l m L ^ time . McCarthyism and old age have 
Ihi tiSiSa 1 thr0 ^ h ,0 bbving in wrought transformations; in others, 
the United Nations, through Central the proselytizing, extremist and in- 



Old World tyranny.' , 

.Then, partly as a result of a vigor- 
ous 1912. election campaign by the 
charismatic ex-President Theodore 
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ervalives, because United States should promote world- 
ves believe in the vvide liberty with greater vigour. Pre- 
Id struggle. Their yiously, Moynihan had been a liberal 
s of new words, in domestic politics, and even a mild 
mre diplomacy”, critic of the Vietnam war, before 
(the latter denot- joining President Nixon's team, 
e, the build-up of in the past, American conserva- 
gtn, so that the tives have been variously labelled 
act Independently populist, practical, unintellectual, 
aps the last, para- even anti-intellectual, 
traditional isola- in The Conservative Intellectual 
rds describe diffe- Movement in America Since 1945 
all these policies (1976), George H. Nash rejected any 
nee of a global such labelling of the new coriserva- 
.. , . . dves. He regarded liberals as “doctri- 

! satisfying synth- naira", for example in their "automa- 
neoconservatives ii C ” opposition to European colonial- 
n are old models ism in Africa. . 

,® n ;^“_rJ erhaps Liberals were wrong to think of 
n Kn«n conservatives as "wildly simplistic 

Lent breed and Conservatives 

Fn™*? MolJ . now drew re spectable academic sup- 
Former Marxists port f rom suc f, groves of aca( j eme as 

vS3L%^ 5? e Ccnter ^ Strategic Studies “ 
I? 6 ^ Georgetown, Washington, DC, the 

rolle?meJ^n ll ’t ?°° Ver I ™ li S* io 1 ?' Stanford, Cali- 
hi forn ia, and the Foreign Policy Rq- 

’ Ind h^ h wM b the March Institute at the University of 
af mv h Hf?”k th S Nash is undoubtedly 

n rnPwell as Brit ih ^serving that a significant 

in, as well, as Brit- number of professional academics is 

the raid war t0 found t in #>* ranks of the 
1 ® neoconservatives. 

' ■° d 11 ?S e h av e world-wide impact. But the academic 

extremist MdMn’ V ? ho epltom r izfl5 lhe neoconservative 
extremist and in- stance on foreign affairs is former 

nwPB - to domestic ppliHcs, Milton Fried- 
9£ ra man and his followers have supplied 

4 ' tl, e neoconservatiVe politicians with ' 
” .toeir arguments. Friedma- 
lJ te Policies in lhe United States and 
frtugiriTl elsewhere have ■ had, of course, a 
Georgetown • University Professor 
Jea,w Kirkpatrick* Reagan’s appoln- 
tee to_the US AnibassaaorshiD at the 


“ °. tn 6 us Ambassadorship at the 
KHHr United Nations. . 

VI ?to ce 4 toe^gan work at the UN, 
Hi Klritpatrick has been onq of the most ' 

f P9 k ^*f •' 

v,!:: 1 She armite that^^ovief Untonhas 

H V , :. successhilly orchestrated UN opinion 
r ; States. Though 

m:;' States contributed a bU- 

W‘ Uon dpllnrt, jo the UN budget V 

' • ti^ ci^ kp L^ ck ar ^ ues toat the 
; • nri^.^to^sbould use bqth floan- 

. ; Sl B p ? Wcr snd, Intel) ettualperspasion 
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abroad, but in terms of the palpable 
failure of liberal policies, combined 
perhaps with the emergence of a 
more articulate exposition of the 
conservative point of view. The liber- 
al rejoinder would be that President 
Carter bungled what were essentially 
sensible and humane policies, or that 
liberal candidates in the 1980 elec- 
tions were the victims of that 
seemingly inevitable left-right pendu- 
lar swing in American politics. 

In future, political scientists and 
historians will no doubt engage in 
endless speculation about the rue of 
neoennservutism. 

It seems harsh to stress the incom- 
petence of President Carter, who had 
the daunting tusk of pursuing liberal. 

C olieics in a disillusioned America. 

iberal intellectuals seemed to be 
suffering from anomic, perhaps occa- 
sioned by the economic slump, and 
by the recollection that the university 
protests of the 1960s had occasioned 
sharp anti-academic feelings resulting 
in severe higher-education expendi- 
ture cuts. Indeed, intellectuals at the 
Hoover Institution had drawn atten- 
tion to the latter possibility at the 
time of the anti-Vietnam War pro- 
tests, some of which raged outside 
their own building. 

Perhaps because of the liberal in- 
tellectuals’ anomie, the neoconserva- 
tive doctrines of the 1970s escaped 
the sceptical scrutiny their antece- 
dents had suffered from during the 
Goidwater Presidential candidacy of 
1964. It is not as if the liberals’ 
armour were not littered with 
potential barbs: as Steinfels points 
out, anti-governmental intellectuals 
have made careers at the expense of 
the taxpayer; the weakness of the US 
and Western economies might be 
traced to the $30 billion per annum 
spent on the Vietnam War, not. to 
relatively minor domestic overspend- 
ing; ncoconscrvutives cannot credibly 
minimize the role of the national 
government in the domestic eco- 
nomy, if they are advocating massive 
military expenditure; like Thomas 
Jefferson before him, Reagan 
appears to have made his name as a 
domestic critic of governmental pow- 
er, which he himself is now wielding 
In foreign affairs with great effect. 

Liberal critics have made much of 
some of these points, yet their 
attacks have hitherto lacked focus 
and impact. No doubt the economi- 
cally demoralizing climate has some- 
thing to do with this. 

But, just as future historians are 
likely to be incompletely satisfied by 
the neoconservatiVe version of 
affairs, or by the use of Carter as a 
scapogont, they will not wish to oyer- 
stress the significance of intellectual 
anomie, Some Russian specialists will 
no doubt wish to suggest that Krem- 
lin policy has varied, and that Amer- 
ican policy has sensibly, and m 
puslllanlmously, changed according- - 
ly. Others wifi wish to probe more 
deeply into American society- ;• 1 
Another hypothesis may help . w 

explain the rise of neoconservfltism 

since 1945, and its recent 
and policy triumphs. The hypothesis 
Is based on the idea that mere 1* 
mobility within American sodW> 
pot . only in terms of geographic 
migration, but also in terms of entry 
to and exit from status groups. 

The hypothesis is predicated upon 
the supposition that social .groups# 
likes individuals, may go: : 

period of radicalism, succeeded by 
status “breakthrough" conferring 
wealth and political power, and tnai 
rijch. a breakthrough may be accom- 
plished by means of, or with me 

sj de-effect of, a short-term outbreak 

of conservatism. The hypothesis » 
that, by the 19?0s, a number ot 
groups had reached, breakthrough 
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-invasion of Afghanistan, the 
crisis,- pnd so! on - for an upswing in 
Conservatism. Here is one illustra- 
tion. 1 

■ : i . John Steinbeck's novel . The Orapss 
of Wrath (1939) givfes one the im- 
pression that the “Okies” .who^mj- 
grated ‘ to. California in tne. 193» 
(attracting new . industry , since tney 
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and below T.V. Sathyamurthy conside rs the fate of the non-aligned countries in the 1980s 

are relatively free from the high plain why conservative principles - if v" ? •t 

taxation of older industrial areas with indeed they have remained constant yk ‘ SsShL.-, 


more social and readjustment prob- 
lems). Much of their wealth has been 
created by the arms industry, so they 
welcome the neoconservative skew in 
public expenditure. 

Why has neoconservatism become 
such a force in US domestic and 
foreign affairs? As we have already 
noted, the neoconservative explana- 
tion is that there always was a case 
for hard-line foreign policy. The re- 
cent Reaganite success is not to be 
explained^ in terms of changes 
were ripe for radicalization. Certain- 
ly, Oklahoma itself had a socialist 
tradition even before the advent of 
the dustbowl problem with the con- 
sequent amiseration of the farming 
population. 

Once arrived in California, howev- 
er, the Okies began to make good. 
By the 1960s, they and their 
offspring were the backbone of the 
State's regular industrial workforce. 


and, according to intelligent political 
observers, of Reaganite conser- 
vatism. 


Turning to the ethnic dimension of d 
American politics, it is by now a F 
truism that formerly lower-order im- - 
migrants noted for their erstwhile 1 
support for nationalistic and liberal/ 
left causes flobked to the banner of * 
McCarthyism in the 1940s and 1950s. J 
Previously the scapegoats for some ‘‘ 
of America's social ills, they could by 1 
1945 join in the chorus of defamation 
agBinst “Unamericans", or alleged 
communists, reinforcing a social sta- 
tus they had painfully gained over 
the years. I 

Jews in- America, like Jews in j 
Israel, have become increasingly sue- j 
cessful since 1945, and increasingly 
conservative at the same time. 
Blacks in Alabama, having at last 
won the franchise, voted for their old 
enemy George Wallace in the last 
governmental election. Sons of the 
formerly insurgent Irish have made 
gestures to the right, or joined it. 

President John F. Kennedy reap- 
pointed the liberals' bogeymen Allen 
Dulles and J. Edgar Hoover head of 
the CIA and FBI respectively. 
Daniel P. Moynihan, according to 
Steinfels, achieved political “break- 
through" by enunciating conservative 
foreign-policy views. Reagan himself 
is of Irish descent, the son of a 
recipient of New Deal welfare assist- 
ance, Several ethnic groups have, 
since 1945, reached a point of social 
and political breakthrough, and 
turned conservative. 

We have noted already the con- 
servative trend in the academic com- , 
munity. American academics had 
long Battled against what they per- 
ceived to be a distinctive anti-intel- 
lectualism in their country. In the 
heady 1960s, public expenditure on 
higher education boomed, students 
and their teachers supplied some of 
the radical thrust formerly associated 
with trade unions; the voting age was 
lowered to eighteen by Constitution- 
al Amendment. The academic con- 
servatism of the period since then 
may be regarded as part of a prodess 
of status consolidation. 

Finally, it may not be entirely pre- 
mature to suggest that women have 
made a considerable social and poli- 
tical breakthrough, 'for they can vote, 
share the spoilsln broken marriages, 
enter ' many desirable professions, 
and so on. It remains to t»e seen 
whether the American women’s move- 
ment will entirely abandon its former ' 
associations with peace movements ■ 
and other radical causes. But US 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith and 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, two of the few 
women to have had a leadership-level 
impact on foreign affairs, have both 
been hawkish conservatives. 

, It would be dangerous to general- 
ize categorically about the conserva- 
tive collective influence of the fore- 
going social groups. For' example, 
women favour lower prices aijd this 
would make them “liberal interna- 
■ tionalists" in at least’ this respect. But 
there does seem to be a Case for 
suggesting that several, collectively 
powerful social groups have supplied 
conservative lobbyists, conservative 
votes, and a ; conservative ideological 
climate since 1945, with the whole 
. process corning to : a head in the 
• PMt-Vietnam 1970s; 

. : :It is, then, • possible to regard 
: V' neoconserVatlstn - as. among, other 
; [.things, . a domestic social, phe- 
nomenon. This would help us to ex- 

. .1 


plain why conservative principles - if 
indeed they have remained constant 
since the cold war - fluctuated in 
popularity, and eventually carried 
the day. ’ 

If the conservntizing socio-political 
revolutions are now over in the 
United States, does this mean that 
neoconservatism is doomed in the 
long run; shall we see a renaissance 
of liberalism and a revival of de- 
tente? It is a prospect that some 
might cherish. But a few cautions 
need to be borne in mind. 

Firstly, new conservatizing in- 
surgencies may be just around the 
corner: we may see a Mexican- 
American political crusade, or a tem- 
porary proletarianization of Texas in- 
dustry. 

Secondly, liberal foreign-policy 
crusaders are notoriously dangerous: 
Wilson. FDR, Truman and Kennedy 
all took America to war. Indeed, the 
historian Ekirch has already warned 
that modern liberals endorse the big 
government-in-defence argument to 
legitimize the appeal of their big 
Eovernment-in-welfare campaign; the 
dangers of a switch in emphasis are 
plain. 

The author is lecturer in the Department 
of History, University of Edinburgh. 
His The’ Growth of Federal Power 
(co-edited with Bruce Collins) is pub- 
lished this month by Scottish Academic 
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Fig leaf policy of the poor countries 


New Delhi, the city of new fly-overs, t: 
five star hotels (widely believed to c 
have been constructed with sub-stan- it 
dard materials), and stadia (un- r 
abashedly boasting separate entr- t 
ances not only for VIPs but also for \ 
a specially invented category of s 
WIPs), recently given a £1 billion c 
face-lift for the ninth Asian Games 
(Asiad, 1982) was the venue of the ! 
seventh conference of non-aligned c 
nations to which over 60 heads of 1 
state and some 40 foreign ministers j 
led their delegations. I 

At the Managua meeting of fore- 1 
ign ministers of non-aligned countries j 
in preparation for the New Delhi 1 
“summit", several questions reflected j 
the tension between the non-aligned 
powers. During the weeks between . 
the Managua ,T pre-summit" and the 
New Delhi “summit”, heads and 
foreign ministers of different non- 
aligned states visited India mainly to 
loboy for their own particular prefer- 1 
ences in tUte-d-tites with the Indian < 
-prime minister. 

After a lapse of nearly two de- 
cades, the conference returned to 
one oF its founding countries. During ■ 
the intervening period, the non- 
aligned movement witnessed a num- 
ber of changes which led to a drastic 
alteration of its character and a 
general diminution of its relevence In 
international relations. 

Originally, “active” or “dynamic 
non-alignment meant reducing Inter- 
nationa (and in particular cold war) 
tensions by adopting a posture of 
political independence from the big 
powers. 

But, almost within a few years of 
the Bandung Conference, at which 
1 the general, orientation of non-align- 
ment took shape in the foim of 
, Punch Shilfl, leaders of non-aligned 
l countries began to differ, among 
■ themselves.' 

r' By the time of the fits non- 
i • aligned “summit" (Belgrade i960), a 
i thaw had begun to set in in the 
1 embattled relationship between the 
i Hast and the West, marking the 
I onset of an interlude of direct bi- 
1 lateral negotiations between (he su- 
perpowers. Nearly a quarter of a 

- century since Belgrade, on the eve of 
. the seventh conference of non- 

- aligned powers, the divisions of the 
world assumed a more rather than 

s less acute form on a whole range of 

- subjects embracing political,- econo- 
t mic, military and ideological ques- 
r tlons. And these divisions were re- 
y fleeted within the non-a igned move- 
i ment, which had vastly expanded 
e over the years, in the form of shafo 
il cleavages of interest and interpreta- 

e tl0 The differences that arose during 
the early 1960s among the original 
d stalwarts of non-alignment were 
r essentially containable, pus, for m- 
s- dia, for example', non-alignment rep- 
[-• resented a new approach to yuema- 


tional relations and foreign policy 
clearly linked to attempts made by 
its leadership to mould it as a domi- 
nant ideology capable of reflecting 
the collective aspirations of Third 
World countries in general in the 
sphere of the political economy of 
development.. 

Accordingly, India, along with 
Egypt (followed by Tanzania and 
others), adopted a relatively low key 
approach to foreign relations. While 
forging closer economic and political 
links with the Soviet Union on a 
bilateral basis, this group of non- 
aligned countries refrained from 
assuming an irreversibly strident anti- 
imperialist orientation. 

By contrast, countries such as In- 
donesia under Sukarno, and Ghana 
under Nkrumah, followed by a host 
of new entrants with a far more 
radical political background involving 
various anti-imperialist struggles pur- 
sued foreign policies which were 
emphatically 'anti-imperialist without 
necessarily always being actively pro- 
Soviet. Until Tito’s death, Yugosla- 
via remained' the odd country out, 
even though its anti-Soviet stance 
was strictly confined to intra-bloc 
politics. ... 

During the 1970s, the polyglot 
character of the non-aligned move- 
ment increased with its sudden ex- 
pansion. A number of countries 
which would otherwise have been 
typecast as camp followers of one or 


the other superpower, took shelter 
under the label of non-alignment 
which promised independence in 
name while leaving each individual 
power, so minded, to indulge in 
camp following in practice. 

At the same time, new nations 
forged on. the anvil of national li- 


tensifying nationalism, or by < 
attempts to offer an alternative to 
the cold war, or both. 

The 1960s and 1970& witnessed the 
emergence, in a powerful manner, of 
two further major world contradic- 
tions in addition to the one between 
the superpowers and their allies - 
viz, the contradiction between the . 
forces of national liberation on lhe 
one hand and the forces of imperial- 
ism on Ihe other; and the contradic- 
tion within the socialist world, dra- 
matically highlighted by the Sino- 
Soviet split. Of these, the former 
originally matured around the aimed 
conflict Between Indo-Chinn’s nation- 
al liberation struggles against US im- 
perialism and its ™oca! allies. 

The national liberation wars of 
Indo-China acted as a catalyst in the 
intensification of similar struggles 
elsewhere in the world, where US 
imperialism gave covert or active 
assistance to oppressive undemocra- 
tic reginies - as In Mozambique; 
Angola; Portuguese Guinea in Afri- 
ca; Cuba, and Caribbean and Central 
American countries such as Grenada, 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Guate- 
mala in Latin America; as well ns 
other parts of Asia. 

The developing contradiction be- 
tween the Chinese orientated and 
Soviet inclined sides of the world 
communist movement exercised n 
powerful e ffect not only on the 
course assumed by the major contra- 
diction between the superpowers and 


dilections. They were in a position to 


take advantage of the new respecta- 
bility which tne Chinese stand on the 
need to oppose “social imperialism’' 


imperialism (eg, Chile under the gov- 
ernment led. hy Salvador AUepde, 
1970-73), imparted to the non- 
aligned movement a new characteris- 
tic by bringing into its very core one 
of the major world contradictions. 
Which, until, their entry, had been 
kept outside Us pale. 

The divisions within the non- 
aligned movement cannot be folly 
erasped without an understanding of 
how the simple : global polarities of 
the 1950s (and especially the cold 
war) have , : over the last three de- 
cades, become ramified into much 
more complex divisions. 

The rise of the Soviet Union as a 
superpower not merely in name but 
also in fact has been accompanied by 
its growing political, economic and 
puissant !, military involvement 
throughout the world. Within both 
the western and Eastern blocs. 


tlieir allies but also on the conflicts 
involving imperialism and national li- 
beration. On the one hand, China 
was able to draw close to America 
within a few years of branding the 
Soviet Union as “social imperialist” 
(1968) and therefore the more . 
dangerous of the two superpowers- 
On the other, Chinese foreign 
policy towards . anti-imperialist 
national liberation movements be- 
came increasingly differentiated dur- 
ing the most intense phase (1968-80) 
of the elaboration oF the Sino-Soviet 
conflict into active enmity between 
the two sides. Thus, in eastern and 
southern Africa, this new inclination 
of the Chinese to differentiate be- 
tween the various elements constitut- 
ing the national liberation forces (in 
Mozambique, Angola and Zim- 
babwe, to cite only the most impor- 
tant cases) increasingly took the form 
of discrediting local groups which re- 
ceived Soviet help even if it meant 


hegemonic ; superpower Readers by in- 


were Invariably actively Involved on 
the side of imperialism. . 

The - entry of the Chinese factor 
itito an international equation, which 
until ihe early 1970s, exclusively re- 
flected- a balancing between Soviet 
and American factors, gave a fillip to 
recent ' entrants into the non-aligned, 
movement .with pro-imperialist pre- 


at all costs imparted to their own 
anti-Soviet policies. At the same 
time, members joining: the movement 
after successful national liberation 
struggles brought their own specific 
ideological stances, no doubt col- 
oured by the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

These developments had the result 
of weakening the influence of older 
members of the movement led by 
India. Furthermore, changes of 
emphasis in India's economic policy, 
heralded by the Janata government 
and continued under Mrs Gandhi's 
government since its return to pow- 
er, would point to a greater degree 
of dependence on the part of India 
on the West (eg, the 1981 IMF loan 
with its stringent conditions, as well 
as India's anxiety to draw closer to 
America) even though it has not 
. been pble to distance itself from, the 
Soviet . Union. Two decades ago, , In- 
dia could more or less effectively 
balance its relations with America 
amd the Soviet Union; since the mid- 
1970s, however, non-alignment has 
increasingly tended to serve the pur- 
pose of a fig leaf to conceal India's 
deepening dependence on both the 
superpowers in order to mafntain- its 
prominence as a regional power/ In 
this, of course, Ihe differing aims of 
all three parties have a common 
meeting ground. - 
With tne intensification, of the cold 
war. as reflected in the ongoing arms 
debate, the continuing Soviet mill!-' 
dry presence in Afghanistan, the. dif- 
ficulties created by the conflict be- 
tween the Cambodia government, and 
..the Kampuchean liberation forces 
(which has particularly exercised 
Association or South _ past Nations 
countries to voice criticism against 
India on the eve of the New Delhi 
*‘suramit’ , ), and the widening of the 
conflict between democratic and pro- 
imperialist forces in Central Amer- 
ica, the non-aligned bloc consisting 
of nearly 100 states has entered an 
era in which its politics are going to 
become increasingly subject to the 
vagaries of the cold war and the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. 

With the passing of the chair ol 
. the movement from Havana to New 
Delhi, the non-nligned powers may 
indeed have begun a new phase oi 
development in which internal .divi- 
sions among them will become ex- 
aggerated, while the concept of non* 
alignment itself as an independent - 
moral force at the , disposal of the 
poor countries of the world is .likely 
■ to recede- into the Umbo of interna- 
tional politics. 


The author. Is presently Visiting Fellow, 
Madras Institute of Development Stu- 
dies , 
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Martin Bulmer asks what government research has to offer academic social science 

D i 13 n 


Much of the recent richulc over (he 
utility of academic social science - 
for example, in connexion with the 
Rothschild review of the Suei.il Sci- 
ence Research Council - focused on 
what academics could or could not 
offer government. Far less attention 
has been paid to what government 
social research and social statistics 
may he able to offer social science. 
Yet this is an important issue, for 
recent changes in tne shape of social 
science in Britain have implied a 
view of the balance between “in- 
house" government social research 
and external research done in univer- 
sities and institutes. Cutbacks in gov- 
ernment statistics and research - 
publicized in the case of the Rtiyuer 
review of the Governmental Statistic- 
al Service, but more severe and less 
noticed in the cue of departmental 
social research units, some of which 
have disappeared - imply that more 


fcssinnul practice and an important 
role in professional ur pre-profes- 
sional training. That relationship 
varies. In Mali sties, bodies like the 
Royal Statistical Society link 
.1 cade mics and practitioners, often 
making the practitioners seem rather 
academic. In social work teaching, 
tlie academic oriental inn is much 
more practice-orient ated. tending to 
emphasize the common bonds be- 
tween teachers and practitioners and 
[rutting less weight on research in the 
subject. 

^<■1 other pi ofessumal activities - 
those of actuaries, tax iruspectors and 
social rescareheis, for example - 
IiSve lucked altogether or have only 
had a precarious foothold in the 
academic world. The gulf which ex- 
ists between government social re- 
sell rch and academic social science 
owes a lot to the former’s interdisci- 
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of the work they have done will in 
future he done by academic resear- 
chers The reshaping of (lie SSRC is 
seen by some as a sign that it will be 
more responsive to the demands of 
policy makers. Yet no one lias syste- 
matically examined the ease" for 
locating research in particular .set- 
tines iiiul assessing the relative merits 
of funding through, say. the Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Security 
ns opposed to the SSRC. Rothschild 
was expected to make some observa- 
tions on “in-honsc” versus resen rch 
council support, but concentrated ex- 
clusively upon u reasoned ami critical 
defence nf the SSRC. The growing 
literature on the applications of so- 
cial science is almost all from the 
outside looking in ralJicr than from 
the inside looking out. 

To the rescniciier inside govern- 
ment, social research appears to be n 
professional activity defined by a dis- 
tinctive product, usable results. So- 
cial research in this sense is distinct 
from the academic disciplines which 
constitute the social sciences. Profes- 
sional social researchers in govern- 
ment are orientated primarily to 
practical problems, and draw on the 
constituent disciplines of the social 
sciences only to the extent that they 
can provide leverage upon those 
problems. (The strength of econo- 
mics as a subject within Whitehall 
owes a good deal to the leverage 
which Keynesian theory seemed to 
provide upon real-world problems.) 
The social sciences as disciplines, 
on the other hand, are corporations 
of scholars pursuing knowledge with- 
in Hn intellectual framework pro- 
vided by leading figures in a disci- 
pline, past and present. Universities 
are corporations of disciplines, col- 
lectively committed to the pursuit of 
learning through the advancement of 
discipline-based knowledge. This is a 
different calling from that of some- 
one working within an organization 
committed to research as a profes- 
sional activity which produces results 
that are ultimately of practical utility. 
This difference between social re- 
search and social science runs right 
through the history of British social 
inquiry, and partly accounts for the 
very wide gulr that separates 
academic from non-academic social 
science research in this counify. 

The explanation also lies inside the 
universities. Different professions 
have been differentially incorporated 
into universities. Law and medicine, 
classically, have been most closely 
integrated, academic departments 
providing the theoretical underpin- 
ning and basic education for the 
practical activities of lawyers and 
doctors. Lawyers obtained their later 
practical training outside the uni- 
versity, trainee doctors within it in 
that specially created Institution, the 
medical school, linked on the one 
side to academic departments of ana- 
tomy, physiology and biochemistry 
and 011 the other to the (entiling 
hospital in which training and treat- 
ment of patients were comhined. 

Other professions have had more 
or less dose links with -academic de- 
pa rtniejltff. Statistics, accountancy 
and soriul work, for example, are afi 
academic subjects which usually form 
distinct departments or sub-aepan- 
ments and huVe strong links 10 pro- 
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by David Lodge 

On Dccnnsl ruction: theory and 

criticism after structuralism 

by Jonathan Culler 

Routledgc & Kegiin Paul, Ji 16.95 nnd 

£6.95 

ISBN 0 7100 9502 3 and 9523 h 
Deconstruction: theory and practice 
by Christopher Norris 
Methuen. £2.95 
ISBN 0 416 32070 8 

And all these people about her. 
what aim had they save to make 
new books out of those already 
existing, that yet newer books 
might in turn be made out of 
theirs? 

Thus Marian Yale, m Gissing s New 
Grub Street, sealed at her desk in the 
British Museum Reading Room - 
this huge library, growing into un- 
wieldiness, threatening to become 
a trackless desert of print - how 
intolerably it weighed upon the 
spirit! 

It's a moment of la nausfe that most 
scholars and graduate students will 
admit to having felt at some low ebb 
of their lives, while to the layman 
the passage no doubt epitomizes the 
self-evident futility of literary re- 
search. 

Both the books under review arc 
books about books about books, but 
unapologetically so. For one of the 
axioms of the deconstructionist dis- 
course to which they sympathetically 
address themselves is that so far 
from being n perverse or decadent or 
parasitic activity, the production of 
such books is entirely logical and 
indeed inescapable. All books are 
books about hooks about bonks, 
whether or not they explicitly ack- 
nowledge their citations, misprisions 
and reworkings of precursor texts, 
and in this respect literary and critic- 
al discourse (tne distinction between 
the two as primary und secondary 
being regarded as nugatory) merely 
makes manifest the condition of all 
discourse - which is that everything 
we say depends upon something, 
upon many things, having been said 
before. Paradoxically, tongue t the 


system of rules and possibilities that 
allows us to speak, never existed 
prior to and independent of parole, 

rha kwrli. av "lavl" v,f I. •«.«•* 


the body or “text” of human speech 
acts that extends to the horizons of 
our possible knowledge. In Derrida’s 
aphorism, “II n’y n pas de Imrs- 
texte." There is nothing outside the 
text. Every utterance is part of a 
series whose origin is undiscoverable 
and whose continuation is unstopp- 
able. Hence books about books ab- 
out books. 


These two, however, belong to a 
special and well-recognized sub-class 
of “about books”, nnmely the critical 
survey which aims to describe, synth- 
esize, and evaluate an existing body 
of work, rather than to carry It for- 
ward by some radically new step; 
and as such they are placed in a very 
interesting and delicate relationship 
to their subject matter, because the 
project implies the possibility of 
a metalanguage which the subject 
matter denies. 

It should be impossible to give a 
‘‘fair", “object ive , “disinterested" 
account of deconstruction, since de- 
construction denies the possibility of 
any ground of neutrality from which 
it could be judged, It would seem to 
follow that you must be either for or 
against deconstruction - that you can 
only expound it from inside, as a 
convert or believer, and that to be 
outside js to either ignore it or 
oppose it. I express myself con- 
ditionally because it seems to me 
that although most discussion of de- 
construction has been polarized in 
precisely that way, both Professor 
Culler and Dr Norris have in fact 
succeeded in doing the nearly im- 
possible, or in nearly doing the im- 
possible, namely, to give an account 
of deconstruction that is reasonable, 
lucid and fnir. Of course I must 
admit to being biased in favour of 
reason, lucidity and fair-play. More 


engngt? readers might complain that 
Professor Culler mid Dr Norris have 
made deconstruction seem either less 
liberating or less mischievous than it 
real I v is. 

Interestingly enough, Norris, begins 
by making tins kind of point against 
Culler’s Structuralist Poetics (1975), 
lu which On Deconstruction is an 
acknowledged seuuel. The success of 
the earlier book, its widespread 
acceptance in Britisli and American 
academic circles as the definitive 
guide to European literary structural- 
ism of the 1960s mid early 1 970s, 
was, Norris suggests, due to the fact 
that it offered, via a theory of liter- 
ary “competence" analogous to 
Chomsky’s linguistic competence, a 
rapprochement between Anglo- 
American intuiiive-empiricril critical 
practice, and structuralism’s “scien- 
tific” investigation of the systematic 
aspects of literary discourse. It’s cer- 
tainly true that in the last chapter of 
Structuralist Poetics, Culler expressed 
considerable reservations about the 
more subversive and “uncunny" spe- 
culations concerning the relations be- 
tween language, text and world that 
were beginning to emerge out of the 
structuralist project, especially under 
the inspiration of Jacques Derrida. A 
large part of On Deconstruction is 
devoted to u scrupulous, respectful 
and largely sympathetic exposition of 
Derrida’s "writings, so we must infer 
that Culler has undergone something 
of a conversion to deconstruction 
since the mid-seventies - though he 
never explicitly says so. He certainly 
does noi write with the elation and 
urrognnce of someone who has sud- 
denly seen the light or joined die 
elect, hut rather as one who lias 
been slowly convinced by patient in- 
quiry, and his exposition is persua- 
sive precisely because it leads the 
render through the same step-by-step 
process. 

He approaches his subject first by 
considering feminist criticism - an 
unexpected but very illuminating 
procedure. In reversing the hierar- 
chical opposition /mwi/hwiiiim fin 
which the superiority of the first 
term has been assumed for so long 
that it has come to seem “natural") 
and positing a female rather than a 
male reader, thus revealing all kinds 
of previously suppressed meanings in 
a given text, feminist criticism per- 
forms one stage oF a classic decon- 
structionist move - but only one 
stage. It is not enough to reverse 
received hierarchical oppositions, 
which only produces another kind of 
bins or bud faith - one must call into 
question the absoluteness or necessi- 
ty of the opposition itself. The more 
thoughtfully feminist criticism investi- 
gates what is entailed in the idea of 
^reading as a woman", the more 
problematic the concepts of woman, 
and reading, become. “For a woman 
to rend as a woman is not to repeat 
an identity or an experience that is 
given but to play a role which she 
constructs with reference to her 
identity as a woman, which is also a 
construct . . 

The same lesson emerges from an 
examination of Stanley Fish s reader- 


examination of Stanley Fish’s reader- 
response theory, as expounded with 
such engaging brio in his is there A 
Text In This Class ? Rejecting the 
formalist attempt to ground criticism 
in the text, because tne meaning of u 
text is Rlways determined by context. 
Fish tries to ground it in the reading 
experience, but this again always 
turns out, on close examination, to 
be constructed, not given. "What 
Fish reports,” Culler observes acute- 


ly" “is not Stanley Fish reading, but 
Stanley Fish imagining reading as a 
Fishian reader.” There is awavs, 
savs Culler, “a gap or division within 
reading. Our most familiar versions 
of tliis division are the notion of 
‘suspension of disbelief, or our 
simultaneous interest in characters as 
people and characters as devices of 
the novelist’s art. or our appreciation 
of the suspense of a story whose 
ending, in fact, we a ready know^ 
Such simple but telling examples 
throw much light on the abstract 
paradoxes and portentous imugery ot 
deconstructionist discourse and coh- 

stitute one reason why On Decon 


st ruction will prove as imiispeiisiible 
a guide to pnslstrucuiriilisin ns its 
prcdcccssoi was in slHieluriilism. 

Admittedly it is an account or 
poststrucluriilism that some will sec 
as unduly centred mi Derrida. Culler 
deals very thoroughly with the key 
concepts of Derrida’s thought and 
the crucial debates in which he has 
been involved: the concept of il if [tr- 
ance - the endless, inevitable post- 
ponement of meaning from one 
significr to another; the attack on 
“logocentrism” or assumed meta- 
physical "presence” in western philo- 
sophical discourse, and the alleged 
privileging of speech over writing in 
the same tradition; the critique of 
Snussure for still clinging lo the idea 
of a transcendental signified beyond 
the play of signs; the debate with 
John Searle over Austin’s speech act 
philosophy, which Derrida claimed 
repeats the mistakes Austin criticized 
in others; Freud’s discovery, decon- 
struct ionist avant la lettre , of origin- 
less origins in psychoanalysis. In the 
third and final section of his book. 
Culler considers some of Ihc con- 
sequences of deconst ruction isl argu- 
ments for literary criticism. 

For, as Culler makes clenr in his 
introduction, deconstruction is not in 
itself a poetics or a method of liter- 
ary criticism, ll belongs to a new 
kind of intellectual discourse, loosely 
and rather unsatisfactorily called 
“theory”, formed by the convergence 
of various disciplines - philosophy, 
linguistics, psychoanalysis, literary 
criticism, upon certain key issues of 
language, epistemology nnd repre- 
sentation. Unit are m some sense 
perennial, but were posed in a new 
and challenging form by modern 
thinkers like Freud. Marx, Nietzsche. 
Saussure, and the structuralist move- 
ment in the human sciences general- 
ly. “Theory” in this sense is not 
synonymous with literary theory, but 
very obviously impinges upon it nnd 
upon critical practice. Indeed, "de- 
construction” is the most fashionable 
form of academic criticnl discourse in 
America at present, as a glance at 
current periodicals, conference prog- 
rammes and university press cata- 
logues will -confirm. 

The success of deconstruction nt 
this level is regarded with mixed feel- 
ings by both Culler and Norris. Cul- 
ler, in particular, seems concerned lo 
rescue Derrida from his American 
admirers. He frequently denies that 
Derrida's principles licence inter- 
pretative freeplay of the kind advo- 
cated bv, for instance. Geoffrey 
Hartman and J. Hillis Miller, which 
has caused much outrage to tradi- 
tionalist critics. Here one can’t help 
feeling that Culler is underplaying 
the ludic, Nietzschian, ioy-in-destruc- 
tion side of Derrida. He cites Der- 
rida's statement in his seminal essay 
of 1966. “Structure, Sign and Play 
that “there can today be no question 
of choosing" between interpretation 
which seeks a truth or origin and 
interpretation which affirms play; but 
I read Derrido’s "today” as a very 
specific reference to the historical 
moment at which structuralism was 
about to change into poststructural- 
ism - a phenomenon that he figured 
apocalyptically in the same essay “in 
the formless, mute, infant and ter- 
rifying form of monstrosity. Now 
we know that it was slouching to- 
wards New Haven lo be born, but 
surclv there is no doubt that Derrida 
has worked hard to ensure that it 
was warmly welcomed there, often 
by his own personal presence. 

Norris, while sharing Cullers re- 
servations about deconstrucllve cri- 
ticism “on the wild side ”, is readier 
to admit Derrida’s own complicity in 
it His book, though much shorter 
than Culler’s, and belonging to a 
scries (New Accents) associated, for 
good or ill, with a certain degree of 
popularization, is actually wider in Its 
range of reference, locating Derrida s 
work more explicitly in modern phi- 
losophical debate, and placing Dern- 
dean deconstruction in the context ot 
other competing poststructurahsi dis- 
courses associated with such names 
as Althusser, Foucault and Said. His 
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brisk, confident march through all 
this formidably difficult material 
sometimes threatens to turn into b 
swagger, but there is no doubt that 
this is an impressive and useful book. 

Where the two books overlap, 
there is not much disagreement. 
Both Authors, for instance, conclude 
that the only possible answer to de- 
constructive scepticism about the 
possibility of arriving at □ siable 
meaning in interpretation is Wittgen- 
stein’s language-game model of dis- 
course; but to both it is not a real 
refutation - merely a respectable 
reason for suppressing questions 
which they would prefer to keep in 
play. For both, it would seem, de- 
construction is optional, not manda- 
tory. “Deconstruction has no better 
theory of truth," says Culler. "It is a 
practice of reading and writing 
attuned to the aporias Lgaps, uncer- 
tainties, contradictions] that arise in 
attempts to tell the truth." “Decon- 
struction neither denies nor realty 
affects the commonsense view that 
language exists to communicate 
meaning,” says Norris. “It suspends 
that view for its own specific purpose 
of seeing what happens when the 
writs of convention no longer run.” 
If the traditional literary critic asks 
why, in that case, he should bother 
his head, or his students’ heads, with 
it, one answer might be thal it ex- 
plains why to the writing of many 
hooks about books about books 
there is no end. Deconstruction 
makes the endlessness of interpreta- 
tion no longer the scandal or guilty 
secret of criticism, but its raison 
d’fitre. 

Culler and Norris show why de- 
construction is not embarrassed by 
the argument most frequently level- 
led against it by “humanist" critics , 
namely, that deconstruct ionisls, in 
expressing their ideas, rely in prac- 
tice on the communicative efficacy of 
language which In theory they deny. 
A different, but related argument is 
that deconstruction is an essentially 


negative, adversary discourse, which 
can only exist as long as there is an 
orthodoxy (of common sense, 
reason, empiricism, etc) which resists 
it. Both Culler and Norris implicitly 
accept this view in as much as they 
emphasize that deconstruction should 
not be regarded as a method of 
analysis which can be learned and 
applied like Practical Criticism or 
structuralist narrntoio^y, but a stre- 


nuous engagement with and ques- 
tioning of tne fundamental assump- 
tions underlying western thought 


from Plato to Lfivi-Strauss. This is, 
of course, no reason for setting it 
aside, but it does raise some impor- 
tant questions about educational 
practice which neither author pur- 
sues. At what stage of education is it 
appropriate to introduce deconstruc- 
live habits of thought, and in wliat 
kind of curriculum? 


Presumably one cannot decon- 
struct meaning until one has learned 
to construct it; certainly all the major 
de constructionists are men and 
women who have passed through the 
pathways of a traditional liberal 
humanist education. Their work de- 
rives much of its force and energy 
from their inwardness and familiarity 
with the values und assumptions they 
call into question. It is only super- 
ficially inconsistent of Derrida to 
lead a campaign for the retention of 
philosophy In the curriculum of 
French secondary schools - that phi- 
losophy which his own writings have 
aimed to expose as founded on the 
void; and it Is probably not acciden- 
liul that his work is written in a style 
so complex, playful and devious that 
only a tiny minority of readers can 
hope to undcrstiind it. General 
acceptance would he the death of 
deconstruction. 

David Lodge is professor of English 
at the University of Birmingham. 
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The History Men: the historical 
profession In England since (he 
Renaissance 
by John Kenyon 
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“desolate and bewildered in a land times, each balefully, shocks 
entirely without shapes and contours. Kenyon, and he rightly calls it “a 
leave us with a feeling that, in fact, flagrant breach of academic and liter- 
there is no larger course of history/' ary etiquette". He believes that But- 
Considerations of space oblige terfields “modest and rather random 
Kenyon to limit himself to British output" scarcely warranted a Regius 
history, so that we have, for example, chair, though others might applaud 
no comment on the work of E. H. Butterfield's determination not to be 
Carr, which has provoked some live- narrow.' “He was a man with a repu- 
ly recent exchanges. Nor does he tation rather like an inverted cone, 
have much to say about medieval his wide-ranging prestige balanced 
historians, partly, one supposes, upon a tiny platform of achievement 
from sheer prudence, though there is ... an austere but mischievous 
some discussion of Stubbs's contribu- guru”. This is severe. One can hardly 






lion to the Oxford School of History. 


Butterfield's 


Renaissance This means that an important figure Namier, intemperate though it was, 

by John Kenyon like Maitland, who had much to say -without seeing the anguish for the 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson, £16.50 about historical aims and methods, study of history that lay behind it. 

ISBN 0 297 78081 6 hardly makes an appearance. Of liv- There have always been a minority 

ing historians, he is warily respectful of historians, at limes perhaps even a 

f , . . . , towards Geoffrey Elton, and, indeed majority, impatient of historiogra- 

Lt is, l nope, not mere narcissism Kenyon's prophecy that Elton must phy, anxious just to get on with their 

that prompts historians to survey attain the Regius chair was fulfilled researches, doubtful whether the his- 

then own species. I do not know at S uch speed (indeed before the' tory of historians was of any value, 

whether dentists habitually “well book was actually published) that it Kenyon argues that knowledge of the 


whether dentists habitually dwell book was actually published; that it 
upon the lives of great dentists of the muS | surely encourage Kenyon to try 
past, but one suspects not It is natu- his | uck on , he pools, 
ral that historians should be in- Though the pen-portraits are mar- 
terested in the history of their own veflouslv well done, it would be a 
discipline, and the practice of history strange historian who agreed with all 

ic s« rwruinal that (np hietnnnn ic _ r .1 t r - ■ t ■ «___ 


must surely encourage Kenyon to try character and circumstances of an 
his luck oh the pools. historian constitutes an essential 


essential 


Though the pen-portraits are mar- piece of evidence. In his preface, he 
vellously well done, it would be a writes of students that to most of 






is so personal that the historian is of (hem. Kenyon is not impressed by 
akin to an artist: one must know Acton, whom he finds opinionated. 


something about his character and 
life, assumptions and prejudices, be- 
fore one can fully evaluate his work. 
With historians as colourful as Car- 
lyle, Macaulay, Froude and Namier, 
the connexion between the man and 
his writings is obvious enough, but it 
applies to all practitioners, even 
those most apt to claim objectivity 
and to see themselves as exempt 


strange historian who agreed with all them “a book by Tawney, Namier, 
of (hem. Kenyon is not impressed by Elton or Trevor-Roper is just a 
Acton, whom he finds opinionated, book, its author ageless and unreal 
superficial and extreme - “an enter- (or no more real than Clarendon), 



taming book reviewer but a poor and unaffected by pressures of class, . ',e5r ‘ 

historian". He is kinder towards G. religion, politics, education or pro- jay 

M. Trevelyan than has been the fesslonal animosity”. Alas, it is not ' " Jr 

fashion, and generous towards only students but many of their . 
Namier, mainly I think for his pro- seniors who think that way. But, in ; 

fessional dedication - “his reputation this splendid book, Kenyon has dep- If 

seems to be rising still". But his rived them of the last shreds of intel- 

comments on Butterfield are 


mK. . - % 




from the prejudices that afflict me to wa it until Kenyon himself is 

rest or us. ...... anatomized before we find the ex- Tohn Cannon 

John Kenvon s hook had its origin nfenation. That Butterfield should J LanflBn 

four articles \vrftten for the Obscr- have reviewed Jack Brooke’s book John Cannon is i 


sharp that they suggest we may have attitude, 
to wait until Kenvon himself is 


lectunl justification for so naive an 





kea se^sm- 




John Cannon is professor of history 


trend^ aE t^tle ,e su^ se^be ° n the Chatham administration four at the University of Newcastle. 

forgiven: the heart of tHe° matter 


This photograph, taken on board a whaler in 1889, Is reproduced In Colin 
Ford and Brian Harrison’s A Hundred Years Ago: Britain in the 1880s In 
words and pictures , wliich is published next week by Allen Lane (£25.00) and 
Penguin (£10.00). 


subtitle. Kenyon 


with wit, 
Whether 


frH . i 

■ 

fli 


gives us a musterly survey, beauti- 
fullv balanced, sparkling with wit, 
and a delight to read. Whether I JilMflM 
historians will much enjoy the reflec- O 

tion they will see in the mirror is | 

another matter: looked at collective- 1| IsG 

ly, we are really rather a rum lot, M 

full of strange obsessions and fears. 

The buzzing of bees in bonnets is, at The Crisis of the Old Order in 
times, quite deafening: S. R. Gardin-. Russia: gentry and government 
er, undet the impression that he Was by Roberta Thompson Manning 

Pri"“‘°n Unlver&y Pr«v £41. 
passionate Whig, Lord Acton, • a tqrw n aoi ik^q q 
real-life Casaubon, always on the U 691 05349 9 


Closing 

ranks 

The Crisis of the Old Order in 


Princeton University Press. £41.30 
ISBN 0 691 05349 9 


With the new United Nobility rgl 
organization at its head, the gentry I IT £| ¥1 G| HP 
rallied and mobilized in self-defence *■ ****vJ-R- V/R. 
as never before. A groundswell of n 
gentry agitation in the provinces, de- f|f nnilfPl 1 

termined lobbying in the capital and Ul KJvP YT 

an expedient alliance with reaction- Z. 

ary court circles were orchestrated Escape from Empire: the Attlee 
into a counter-revolution which nnvornmnn* an H n,*, i n ji an nvn hi am 
gathered momentum from mid 1906. h d P “ 

The victory of reaction was secured I 1 ’!*,, 
when, in June 1907, the electoral Oxford University Press, £19.50 
laws which had permitted two : recal- . ISBN 0 19 822688 8 
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r ‘‘An 
< ; »'i'l * 

■ -. sf'i/. 


. • ' . i > 

.:\,t •f£ , » 


- npcently, by the. plays of Chekhov, m Subsequent convocations of the crisis a condition which morp nr u™ 

/ j w.arntng); ; Carole, whose digestiort Son of a grocer ahd grandson of a Russian "parliament". This was nersisted unTSesi^denaJmre ?n 
" ' ' a *£-&? ,6e kcm^Hnked '« most serf. Anion Chekhov characteristicaJ- emphatically not the restoration of JE* 1947 WfthGan^ 
exhlidt way, each aaitated by violent ly portrayed the gentry as feckless the pre-1905 status quo;. . rather, ' 
rumblings; Namier wondering absentee landlords compelled by through a combination of good, luck 
. whether his crippled hand was ' the financial exigency to forsake the de- good management, the ge 
gimt of a suppressed desire to kill lights of Paris and St Petersburg to had become for the first time 
Hitler; Trevelyan, pining for a past retire to their country seats in social , economic and political bei 
that had ndt only vanished, . but deepest Russia, selling off their re- claries of a tsarist cpunter-revolpl 
perhaps never existed. It is often said inaming properly piecemeal to eke ®ry establishment' which was to 
that in our relentless march towards out their declining years with a hi its essentials until 1917 itself. 

' efficiency we give our students every- semblance of dignity. Contemplating ' Combining a meticulous readk 
thing’ save the precious gift. of eccen- oblivion from a thousand rustic 811 awesome corpus of publi 
tricity, It Is 'certainly true that when verandahs, the doomed “superfluous primary sources with the fruit 
•one reflects upon lecturers long ajgo, men* whiled away the Interminable extended periods in the Soviel 
. one remembers little of the argument summer dnys as . they waited with a chives, Roberta Manning has aul 
. but recalls vividly those' who. Tell off ■ resignation bom . of class degenera- Uatively'. reinterpreted a negte 
: the , rostrum, set fire to themselves, tion for the 1 axe to Tall.' , dimension of a stretch of Rui 

or lectured to Uie wrong class. But in 1 The Chekhov-lhspired perception . history which is currently experi 
his last chapter, surveying the con- of the . Russian gentry should by h»g something qf a hlstoriograpl 
temporary scene, Kenyon hints (hat rights not survive Roberta Manning’s revolution. Although some mien 
me breed, is not entirely extinct. ■ » remarkable new study. Although sur- al *6 label “First Russian Kei 
We are reminded how comparative- veying the intire period from the : tion ", the events of 1905-7 urn 
ly recently - In the last hundred emancipation of the serfs in 1861 a «y made a prodigious impact 
years or so - history established itself until the fail of tsarism in 1917, the compulsory lesson in political ed 
as a university subject. The present* heart of the book, comprising some hon. The book’s generous ( 

; day historian, urged to make himself two thirds of. the text, concentrates admiring) treatment of Peter S 
.• ' familiar .with statistics,, languages, on the dramatic impact on -the getitry P* n - conventionally regarded as 
palaeography, computelr techniquesj of the' .'•‘First Russian . Revolution 1 < last ahle tsarist premier, draws. a 
. . Spclotowi cmd^d for bi? iMwatjcapf ".The: startling tonclusloa , Is that,.;”©! tion cmce^again tQ. the crying i 
K- a ri-; w w aba/uteratdre, all- toSoctaT groups .thaifehrered. 1 the for ^a-:ful| mdderft biography ‘of 

• - -.overwhelmed' with .the gdllt of books political TrayThlWS^Tij the' provjn- supremely. .,«mttovereial ;v 'fit 
add articled never read (to say no- dal 'gentry emerged with the' greatest whose . career J was • both made 
' th.lpg of those never ^ written) will bis. political advantages". ; ^ 1 • unmade'lby the resurgence. of 


ee landlords compelled by through a combination of mod. luck 
Eal exigency to forsake the de- and good management, the gentry 
of Pans and St Petersburg to had Become for the first time the 


mm 


retire to their country seats” in sodai, economic and poUtical benefi- an^ragitation oon beTnTfd 
decyeit Ruaia .. relljng oft their re- d .ari ”.^‘^«t : cpunte Mevolylipn. a„f lollowd . thr« wry rough 


inaming 
out the 



ence, Cripps was despatched to India 
in an unsuccessful bid to forge a 
compromise with the nationalists. 


are tonowea . three very rough 
ars of intermittently severe dis- 
der, repression and - for a time in 
sngal -.famine. 

Postwar elections in India yielded 


V sources with the fnilla nf . ‘“um yiciucu 

to thnWer nr h 0 ^ a nationwide majority for Can- 


had too little to offer. Lord Wave)!, 
the last Viceroy but one, appears at 
times to have been more imaginative 
and progressive than several key 
Labour politicians, but lacking In 
guile when dealing with Indian lead- 
ers. Moore also reinforces the view 
that when the last civil disobedience 
campaign waned in 1944, Gandhi’s 
time at the centre of politics was 
over. His efforts to maintain Indian 
unity, to prevent the survival of a 
strong state structure and to disman- 
tle tne Congress organization - 
India’s central political institution after 
independence - all failed. 

The author’s most interesting dis- 
covery is the ambiguous role of 
Attlee (and, by extension, of much 
of Labour’s leadership) in this story. 
From the late 1930s to the end of the 
war, Attlee tended to allow his ex- 
asperation with the tactics of Indian 
nationalists to undercut his anti-im- 
perialist sentiments. Through most of 
that period, he was remarkably un- 
sympathetic to Congress, standing at 
several crucial moments closer to 
Churchill than to the far-sightedly 
radical Cripps. 

Like many British observers after 


try should by 
erta Manning's 


revolution. 


nnces, Congress and the 


rights not survive Roberta Manning's revolution. Although some mjgkt jib Zk W J5 he ineXbMv tha k was. By help* 

remarkable new itudy: Although ,ur- « a* label “Firet Ruiaian ifevolu. m toiZLai ST* 

veying the intire period from the Hon", ihe evente of 1905-7 undent aovemm?m^til after the St 

emancipation of uiT serb in 1861 ably mnde a prodigioue. Impact' ae a- SSl SSJfSd.Siad ta 


sympilhttic to 



surprised that history (tad to defend 
itself against the charge of belnfe ^ 


as anyone is likely to get to provid- an “ to the : good sense of Nehre. 




soft option. Its progress in later do* the tsarist 'government. 'iff tiid turn of hi 
cades .was very much at the expense the century, the gentry... was stam- 11 
of, classics.' once .regarded .as the ■ peded after autumn 1905 b/ a “great ■ e? 
finest possible general education, but : rear 1 * of: nationwide peasant takeover ■ hi 
undermined by the decay of language towards a" right-wing ', conservatism ft 
: teaching in schools. based upoq-. totitT' 1 . self-interest. 1 b 

. . . One theme tlmt comes across Rumours that; a ^blacji- partition" i- P 
clearly is the fear that haunts many state expropriation otf-i gentry, land F 
' historians, .including some of (he and Its redistribution ; {among ihq 'ti 
best,- that their discipline does not peasantry - was , bolng seriously cn« vp 
' huite add up. Froiido ■ got himself tertaineo by the Tsar to buy jieace fo: C , 

Into liot water in 18^4 with the can- the countrywide further alarmed the bnak..o 
?ijid "remark; that !‘it : often seems to : beleaguered landowners: Finally ^ the ever ga’ 
me as K history is Uke; a chUdV.box radical agrarian plans advanced by ~ 
of letters with wttlch we can snell out the Duma, the rccemly-ccmceded I 
any word we please"* And this, sure- • Russian parliament convening for tire - 
• ' Iy< wpp behind-; Butterff bid’s, sen «k : first time in 1906, induced the gentry / 
tlonaL attack upon Namjdr and nil his to dose ranks in .terror of tordble i 
Wicked wa^j which wpfUd leave us diapoascssion. , .... I 


peasantry - was bblng seriously en- -.^d apd copsplcuously tougher ^ 0^ 4u e : ! J aJ ■ ‘Sin^S 

terifline^by ibe Tsar w buy ■"‘tKi; Measured! ludmirin. 'bmlir^il 


. ‘“.wn grcaiesf strengths and ree aay-to-oay details wtnen ne rau« 
118 ; ma >n weakness arise from the . report Ore so byzantine that the book 
ita density 6f detail, is. aecessarily, an extremely deman- 
reader who seeks an puthorita- dingTpad. Beginners might prefer to 
5I *. Uvm ntepsured: judpndnt op any begin, with the :fine work- of Hugh 
: ■„ a 5 3a 9 l of ‘ t .h i i stoty will^nd- if here- Tinker or If. V. Hodson, wrjters 
J: abubdant evidence who presume less : knowledge on the 


!d yftiQhd 
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lidance put our faith in a future in which the tion, and the “® ial * ? w l t ion 0, Each 
politic- computer, robots and cheap informs- genesis of technical innovation, tacn 
Seyond tier >y a central role?. Should we of these areas has 
* keen ride out the revolution in informa- nlcal literature but “nfortnn^eiy 


Questions 
of scale 

Non-Confonning Radicals of Europe: 
the future of industrial society 
by Edward Goodman 
Duckworth, £9.95 

ISBN 0 7156 1712 5 


should be towards human enrichment the observation that we are Keen nae - - : the Dresent 

of all not towards augmenting the golfers or surf-bathers we’ll move to non technology in the happy mill- J^ a "y i e awareness of 

power and profits of the few" The near a golf course of surf-bathing . opation that it will providers wi h volung -dam ' Lt ,J| Section of 

aim is that expansion should serve Others place faith in the wntings of the tools for conviviality or a hu L-nterial was made with an eye to the 

needs and not needs expansion", established authorities in detemumng man scale environment 'Or should ma in . instance highly 

Quite so, fine sentiments, but we are the contours of our future existence; we seek to reverse these , oaners mven at the semi- 

not told how. Pere Birou says: "ev- Margaret Canovan would have us al trends for might ^v not precipi- intnguing papers gi a Thr !n e and 
erything we have considered for the search Hannah Arendt for inspire- tate us MoMmM taduded^bSt 3£ 

last four centuries as providing the tion and Sara Derman makes a plea rouple of decades X^rtinn has unfortunately been 

cultural and social foundations of our for Simone Weil. Mare is sprinkled the present volume w even going ec -xoense of relevance 

life is collapsing beneath our feet", here and there. Robert Oakshott bernn to answer there problems w!i ncKtion. 

Every.hing7 P P* *h« Mondr^n OqM. a, to 


1 '• ■ 

• i H 


tveryming/ pulls the Mondragon Cooperatives uu> .*/ — , . jv 

Norruan Macrae describes himself out of the hat, Braveman gets a the skein of problems ^drewed is at 
as an optimist and places faith in the mention and Fred Hirsch a so; there press ng importance .tout they are 
possibility that the revolution in in- is much talk of small-scale labour cteariy ato highly eonpta* 
formation technology will be the har- intensive sectors and multi-tier eco- will, of ■ necessity .be an ngniaf 

V.! -* - — nomies with more than a whiff of the normative and tne aesenpuve 

“all back to potter's wheel". But and will touch upon problems ot 
what does it all add up to? Could we human motivation , the economies ot 
on the basis of these essays safely scale in production and admuwstra- 


formation technology wilt De tne naT- 

lf small Is beautiful is large uglyv ^j n g er 0 f a society in which “the 
Despite the logical fallacy inherent in d ora i na tion by big business corpora- 
such an inference many have unre- t j ons an£ | government will come 
flectively answered this question in tQ an en( j ,, i But again we are given 

. pri Dnt norhonc cmfi IK ° 


UGtUV^JT J ■ LU till cuu . UUI UEMR WW aiv giTi-ii 

the afflnnative. But perhaps small is 
sometimes beautiful but not always 
so; perhaps, despite the attractions 
of* small-scale human institutions. 

they have to be purchased at the JV QT||||jP 

exrcnre of efficiency; perhaps size 

has its own inimitable attractions? As 

Jean Gimpel (a contributor to this f/\ CH17 

volume) puts it, "my ultimate ambi- iU 

tion is to visit Rio de Janeiro where , , , .r, 

*ax*-sr-a£sR 

pioneering book it has become de ISBN 0 7100 9055 L 

rlpueur to see many of mankind s ills . . „ , . , 

J arising from and associated with It is a remarkable feat of scholastic 
. - ® . . (ho* iflunni> vwhk ah e to 


made at the expense of relevance 
and analytical penetration. 

I am, for one, still no clearer as to 
whether or not large is uglyl 

Peter Abell 

Peter Abell Is professor of sociofogy 
af the University of Surrey. 

Third, what is the dens ex machl- 


as ansiriR uum auu ...... ... — . , 

the scale of human organizations - perversity that 

be thev transnational cooperations, write a sizeable book on this subject 

bureaucratic nation states or sprawl- without referring to the basic .fects. 

. . _ .j .....Jntlnnc Man it is Tn P W PrefitOTl S i heOtlCS O] 


cizing other people despite professing not told. Even so, how. could the TJuri* ' **■* !ZLpTn^ he 
IVTnfkirtn rdBlfvism growing power of unions have added na by which unemployed l^e *»- 

l^j OinillU If we recall our schema of the an estimated one million to the dole come absorbed into the 

© . “cioioMof knowledge, [says the queue since the early 1960s when as real wages Ml rf them s tio 

to C1C%'*7 ' author {fthen we see tliat ... it is unemployment was only 600,000 in 1 " .fe; tSn of f ?Ibour P for 

611 \J impossible to conceive of any 1974? Is he suggesting that in the Is it the substitution of labour tor 

J progressive of conceptualization absence of unions, there would have capita!; fr °f° 

■ — — ; on the model of that supposed to be been negative unemployment? And if or what? 

Theories of Development present In the natural sciences. The union power is such a curse, was the an oct Q f 

by P. W. Preston Motion of "progressivity” is at least full employment of the 1950s com- For Minford it seems to be an act ot 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, £13.95 plausible in respect of the natural pared to the 1930s the consequence fa '* h ; . . . arnumen t is 

ISBN 0 7100 9055 2 sciences, but seems wholly of Its demise? Is it merely coinci- Central io the wbaie ar^r^m is 

ISBN 0 710Pro Si improbable in the realm of the social dence that the serious rire fnunem- TSS2S££S 

without referring to the basic facts, cult, insecure and often reversed 1979 mlh the adven ot e . govern labour demand curve can= bi 

In P. W. Preston’s Theories of But unless we assume that we can rnent C °^ 1 f “® d c j°^ eezing inria drawn downward sloping and tha 
Development there is no mention of improve our understanding some- tion out of ‘heqpstono. rous un _ changesin real wages P do not them 
statistical data of any kind: nothmg how, study and research, let alone If ■ Un 0 ’ - .P nmu E*1up< shift the demand curve. Gravi 


! ■ • l ; ! 


m 


inz urban conurbations. Man; it is In P. W. Preston’s Theories ot But unless we assume tMt we can 
ariued has in his tireless quest for Development there is no mention of improve our understanding 
fhf techno odcar mastery of the statistical data of any kind: nothmg how, study and 
naturS world, set in motion a creep- about gross national product, income wnting about these subjects, become 
ing gargantuan ism which is well nigh per head, density or growth of completely pointless, while i ^be 8 
b^ond 8 his control and which may, if population, technical innovation, the books which are not entertaining be- 

lel? undisturbed, ultimately destroy rate of investment or other similar comes sheer masochism. 

those delicate equilibria which he factors around which the discussion 

must establish with both nature and of this problem revolves. Not only S. L. Andreski 

hi, own true self. Furthermore, this Z „„ taor 7f socU 


public action, three things need to be 
demonstrated. First, it needs to be 
shown that a revival of aggregate 
demand would be abortive. II is no 


For Minford it seems to be an act of 
faith. 

Central to the whole argument is 
the idea that always and everywhere 
the renl wage must ultimately 
equllibri&te the supply of and de- 
mand for labour; that workers are 
always on their supply curves; that 
the labour demand curve can* be 
drawn downward sloping and that 
changes in real wages do not them- 
selves shift the demand curve. Grave 
doubts must be cast on a body of 
theory which likens the price of 
labour in an aggregate labour market 
to the price ofcoa in the Folkestone 
fish market and which maintains that 
there is a surplus of labour only 


\\v\\ 
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his own true self. Furthermore, this are statistical data completely absent — - - savine “unemployment at the because institutional arrangements 

quest straddles the boundaries of but such variabfes are not even da- s . L. ^dreski ispnf^orofsocwU ying of un the ^ Economic cycle, keep the real wage "too high , and 

those venerated categories with cussed in the abstract Nor d othey og)l a t the University of Reading. " hene P vert h al «)me 5 , would seem ergo, flexible real wages guarantee 
which we chart the topography of figure in the ( index. Equally unlikely to fall below 2-2.5 million the nirvana of full employment 

our socioeconomic world. There are are an y.^“tiw: data about 1 (8-10 per cent of the labour force)", equilibrium. „ . , u 


our socioeconomic world. There are are any qualitative aata aooui cu.- 
no good and virtuous socialists and turns, education, political systems or 
evil capitalists here; only the self- any other social factors of economic 
bemused mouthing empty slogans at a development. There are no reter- 
rising tide. ences to economic history Whether 

The Acton Society has over the recent or more distant. A Martian 


number of seminars refating to "the which parts of the earth were nen or 
desirable sizes of political and econo- poor, let alone for how long. No 
mic units and the quality of working explanation of a real case is ex- 
life". These seminars have spawned amined. Few countries are men- „.__ n 

some very diverse essays, a selection tinned by name. The only historical Martin Robertson, £12.50 
of which has been ably edited and processes or geographic^ r ^titles .^BN 0 8552Q 622 5 
tatrodui^d by Edward Goodman (the |ted In the ndex are: ^gerian , ; ~ 

guiding .spirit behind the seminars) War”, “Bay «l Kgs , Bandung 


Labour 
and cod 


rising tide. . . location of this meaningless and 

The Acton Soaety has over the recent ^ more d.stant. A Martian J pernicious concept of the so-called 

last few years generously sponsored a .ie»ter would not 1 be to ™fer LUU Natural rate of unemployment? If so, 

number of seminars relating to the which parts of the earth were n where is t j ie evidence; how was in- 

desirable sizes of political and econo- poor, Jet afone for ho g. u l ent ; cauS e and cure voluntary unemployment measured? 

mic units and the quality of working explanation of a real case is ex unempioymem. Qr is th £ the le ^ el of unemployment 

life". These seminars have spawned amined. Few rountoes are m n 50 where other constraints would bite, 

some very diverse essays, a selection tinned by name .The oniy ^ 12 ' 50 having very different implications for 

of which* has been abiy edited and on.ce.aea or 'SEN 0 85570 622 5 economic poUcy? 

introduced by Edward Goodman (the Dated In the index are. (1 g*. The title of this book is not Second, -It hi to be shown that a 

giidmg spirit behind the seminars) War , Bay of ., gs R | ht$ Move- accidental. Professor Minford is con- real wage reduction to the. aggregate 

under the title Non-Conforming Conference , Civi 8 J. nced he has f ounc j ,h e cause of is feasible and effective ■ whpi pre- 

- Radicals of Europe. As the title sug- ment , Cu, ban „ Korean ’ War” rislM unemployment: the growing supposes at least three conditions: (i) 


Unemployment: cause and cure 
by Patrick Minfonl 


ureai vinceu ne «a» — - — j, , * ... 

War”.- HsioiE unemployment: the growing supposes »t least three cqncitttons. tij 

_ , . «J#t iiniArte raKinh had ihni tha rani UMDR IS 911 indfiDCndent 


man y have sought to diagnose no- tloned, 
thing less than the maladies of indus- they ha 1 
triahsm per se and to propose blue- tions ar 
prints- for alternative futures. The book is 
essays are ambitious and range over, theories 
among other things, the problems of - the 
defining alternative technologies, the and th 
problem of world population (the division! 
quintessential problem of size!), nu- "post", 
clear warfare, zero growth, positional “positiv 
goods, the moral foundations of an believe 


Although imny nefils which keep the real wage out- demand for output; (ii) that .in a 

tloned, you w 11 not find unionizetl sector from falling competitive environment, a reduction 


Id guic 
of Tull 
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omne. y ou J® J* T3o 'SUffrif the closed shop, and the 


does not live up to its Ugh «nbi- lieves ttot The Umlts w 

tiOns. The reason why this. should be, equ^ tbe UtUte of the P 0 underlying theoretical model, 

I will return to later: but first let us “ e d the 5ta y lis S ca , and econometric 

sample some of the wares. lows that there can |aastfica- evidence he adduces, leaves much to 

Consider for instance "designings plained in the world. exclude be desired. A number of senous 

technology on a human scale". Mere- tion ii ; § ^arx Engels, questions need asking and answering, 

dith Thnng is quoted as saymg: It is from the Marrtstsr,. ^naarx , of s if the two factors he mentions 

ieved were the initiating mum qf the 2 5 


dith ThrEg is quoted as sayipg: “It is torn “tat Marxists . mbij, 
absolutely essential to have a vision Lenin, Trotsky, Sta befieved 

knew the truth. Grandpa Karl 


objective the affluent countries of theories and predy benefits have remained roughly con- 
the world: must accept, a drop io toeir mounds of factual ^ Q r jJS Ho b ' t j, e s | anl since . 1972 V Mr, if anything, n 
material' standards of living of at The^ author * slight decline in recent years. Union 

• • le^t a third. One can agree or dis- pseudo-Marxists ineleaant and powor has apparently grown on Min- 

agree with this prognostication but f cho °* .^verefons of the old Ideas Ford's measure of the proportion of 

we. are nowhere j^ven any analyses Inconsistent version They the labour force unionized, but the 

of the potential problems we would of r ^ la t t ‘ vl i i tT ' i n Sb f u2ne verbiage union power argument only makes 

;. inevitably encounter: in toying to couch them in obms^tin^ ^ if th e growth of unionization 

Mop. k. ■ jess 1 .js, “ - 3a 


adopt such "policies. Another contri- to avoid the s, i^''y relativism- if has been associated with a rising 

butor-j Jean 'Gimpel, anticipates a siVe argument aghast refeti^ "“ nings differential between union 
cdpclismic collapse of industrial civi- nothmg can be true of so cannot be and non-union labour, , which is not 

. ;Iization. but again though we are statementtiia^ ithls. a w icarm i oe * u ble iD terbis of differences in 

. : -fflven q haiT-toising accoimt. rf what true ^^^5*35 to' proSvity or the- demand i;for 

tttia .might involve, we are left with- empty ^vetomge ^ a so ^ ^ f abour between the sectors. , We are 

. out dtty scholarly ittempt to txmvmoe camouflage ^ • 


aggregate demand in the system and 
no continuous rise in money wages 
or import prices. Real wages would 
depend on output per head which 
would be higher, not lower, in the 
new state than the old. This is exact- 
ly what would have happened had 
there been a foil-scale Falklands war 
with Argentina. What then of Pro- 
fessor Mi Ilford’s diagnosis? 

A. P. TKirlwaU: 

A. P. Thirl wall is professor of ap- 
plied economics at the University of 
Kent at Canterbury. 


Among the figures discussed in 
Twelve . Contemporary Economists 
are Friedman, Hicks, Robbins -and 
Sraffa. Edited by J. R. Shacjcleton and 
Gareth Locksley the book, first pub- 
lished in 1981, is now reissued as a 
paperback at £6.95. .... 
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next oeaK Oi inc r “ 

whenever that comes, would seem ergo, flexible real wages guarantee [ ; 

unlikely to fall below 2-2.5 million the nirvana of full employment j > 

(8-10 per cent of the labour force)’*, equilibrium. • ,,\\- 

This begs the question of how the A return to foil employment (say 1 , | 
peak is ^defined. Is this the limit of at the 1974 level) without inflation ' ] ^ 
involuntary unemployment and the would be possible with h \\ 

m .■ _c *t_ AnM ;ptni>icp unH noarpDRtp. riematid in the svs^ni lino 
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Unrealistic 


L'onimunfly Planning and 
Concept Ions of Change 
by Pelcr Marris 

Rout ledge & Kogan Paul, £9.95 
ISBN 0 71011 9349 7 

This rather slight but hue resting, 
hook conies from an author who has 
closely studied issues of urban pover- 
ty anil planning in both Britain and 
the USA. Early chnplers deal with 
(he aims and experiences of partici- 
pants in the community development 
projects in British cities during the 
1970$. and with the evolution of 
planning for London’s Docklands 
during the same period. 

These short accounts arc inlcrest- 
ing in themselves, although the 
Docklands' one stops short of the 
present Government's significant re- 
placement of the hard -won system of 
joint local government planning by a 






r-psgr v- 




tinanciiil support given to them by 
governments. 1 

The historical picture presented «■ 
not politically neutral. During the 
postwar years Conservative govern- 
ments were sympathetic to owner- 
nccupalinii and unsympathetic to 
council housing, Labour the other 
•way round - except that, as John 
Short sees il. Labour administrations 
never quite had the courage of their 
socialist convictions and sometimes 
hctiayed them, behaving like their 
supposed opponents. 

The two main tenures have be- 
come more and mote dominant, as 
private renting has declined, not only 
si lice the end of Hitler's war but 
since before the beginning of the 
Kaiser’s one. in I ‘*14 90 per cent of 
housing in England and Wales was 
privately rented; the proportions 
were 58 per cent in 1938, 32 percent 
in I960 and lh per cent in 19/5. But, 
says Short, there has been a growing 
polarization between owners ana 
council tenants and an increasingly 
"welfare” role for the local authority 
sector. (This assertion seems borne 
'out by the fact (hat in many districts 
a majority of council tenants now 
needs to hnvc some or nil of their 
rent paid for them out of public 
funds. ) 

Short argues that the “resi- 


plnceniciH of the hart! -won system or Blowing glass goblets, as shown In “Diderot’s Encyclopaedia" (1763j. On the left the blower Is spreading the roll to Short argues that the “resi- 
juinl local government planning by a make the goblet base and on the right he presses the base on to his apprentice’s “punty" in order to disconnect his dual" role of council housing was 
centrally controlled development cor- own blowpipe. Taken from Five Hundred Years of Technology in the Home by Doreen Yarwood, published this week "mapped out by the 1956 Housing 
punitiuiL Hiiwcvci iliL'ir k iii 1111 runt" by Botsford fll £12.50. Subsiuics Act 11 , This Conscrvstivc 




tion is to introduce a general discus- 
shin of why apparent lv well-meaning 
go vein merit measures to improve even if not rationalized away (ns they 
conditions in the inner cities of Bri- frequently are) by ihjs latest version 
tain and the USA have produced of social Darwinism, 
such meagre or negative results, of Of course, as M arris recognizes, 
the dilemmas thereby presented to neo-Marxism cxplnins the same facts 
local community activists, and of the by a different paradigm which antici- 
nceaJ for a new theoretical "para- pates the collapse of the present in- 


much deeper "paradigm" than Mar- of land use encountered in the rural- 
ris hns yet produced. It may be that urban fringe. This is one of the 
nil the various social protest move- book’s considerable strengths, 
inents can be fused through such a p s broad geographic range is also 
paradigm; but it has not been found ma tched by a comprehensive cover- 

y„,. , „ ... , age of land-use pressures, with sepa- 

Wherc does all (his leave commun- r ° ta nn r r «M« n »i a i 


need for a new theoretical "para- pates the collapse of the present in- Where does all (his leave commun- r | te c [ iaD{era on residential develop- 
digm” of social change and the scope tern acionn I economic system. Marris ity action in the inner city7 Not ment aj [ri cu i tllre industry and com- 

for reform. disbelieves in this collapse because in : much forward, one fears. Marris me ’ recreational activities and in- 

As Peter Marris secs it. the now modern stales the solidarity of the gives a skilful nccount of how urban (restructure and institutions The 

discredited liberal ideology believed working musses has been dissolved problems have been exacerbated by book 5vn thesizes a lot of detailed 

I ll 1 llltVPmrllPIllt. Mflil l.« «■ . a _ . I ■ mlarnntinnol liicnlard- * 


• u-.i ,., c s_ _ j . , v. ... — t . . ■ ■ * * uuua aynui»i£ca a iui ui ucimicu iiuusiuk mmm.c, rtiti 

" '"'■'"P'Mly fragmented m- international capitalism is displace- and esot eric research on the utban to honSur Anthony Crosland's | 

pos live functions both of maximizing terests. Moreover, neo-Marxism is ment of uncertainties from big to. f j e condllcted mainlv bv aeoe- ise to tackle the ‘‘docs’ hreakfa 

Der"k C Mo?r 41 ? s,i11 . mo f Utopian belief small firms from skilled to unskilled [ np £ ers fa North Amerin and lest- housing finance and, through hi: 

Derek Morrell, the enlightened civ 1 || ian liberalism in the possible be- workers, from business to govern- -Jl Eurone durillB thc Das , is years oort for owner-occuDfltion at tf 
servant who worked out the British revolencc of mass slate welfare. ment, and from central to local gov- JJJ S sSu^in the Troad Seise of The l 

viewed ' "tile reduetGn^f nnverilTami Marris therefore casts around for a ernment; but this is mainly to pick of the development of the further push in the same dire 

viewed the reduction of poverty and counter-paradigm which will help ° i ut ,be truth in neo-Marxism. He ^ty reeion. Council house sales and cuts in 

deprivation as crucial for the Icgi- bo!ll Co forccast and to nc tivate the shows well the need for a new ideol- y s . . |i c housing programmes have 

tmiacy of government administration, noss : b i e s k ane D r [b ; nHS to come He ogy of reform, but perhaps he should Despite these strengths, the book 197 n 

and he looked forward to, a fruitful E oof in a? examine more closely the elements in has some major shortcomings. The ,I “ T EI° C £! « 

nsrlnenhm hetwepn nrimirisTtnlnTS , ' s'! ... liiuml m niilifanon ulnmiism knFnra authors reliance nn a svstems . c incuuiiy resuns, as 


measure abolished central govern- 
. . _ « i , ment subsidies for housing to meet 

land use encountered in the rural- “general needs" except for blocks of 
ban fringe. TTiis is one of the fiats higher than four storeys. From 
inks considerable strengths. then 0Ili und | the late 1960s, a grow- 

lts broad geographic range is also ing proportion of new council houses 
itched by a comprehensive cover- were in physical forms which encour- 
e of lana-use pressures, with sepa- aged thc attitude that the tenants - 
te chapters on residential develop- living in barrack-like slab blocks or 
ent, agriculture, industry and com- towers - were in some sense second- 
sree, recreational activities, and in- class citizens. Later, in the Labour 
structure and institutions. The Government's 1977 Green Paper on 
10k synthesizes a lot of detailed housing finance, Peter Shore failed 
id esoteric research on the urban to honour Anthony Crosland’s prom- 
nge conducted mainly by geog- ise to tackle the “dogs' breakfast" of 
phers in North America and west- housing finance and, through his sup- 
n Europe during thc past 15 years, port for owner-occupation at the ex- 
id places these studies in the broad nense of thc public sector, gave a 
ntext of the development of the further push in the same direction. 
:y region. Council house sales and cuts in pub- 

Despite these strengths, the book £.“>■ BETEL'S -- 


partnership between administrators, 
reformers, and thc social scientists 
whose empirical findings would (he 
hoped) improve (he tools of public 
policy. This partnership did not 
materialize. The government prog- 
ramme was on too small a scale to 
.make much difference, anyway to the 
problems of the inner cities; the so- 
cial scientists veered to a neo-Marxist 
diagnosis of inner city ills which lost 
them favour; and community activists 
were torn between co-option into 
programmes in which they had little 
faith or ineffective measures of radic- 
al protest. 

The hopes placed in the commun- 
ity development programme were 
unrealistic. Its ideas, especially the 
faith in community participation and 


ecological way of seeing things 
[which] brings out aspects of social 
and political rights which the liber- 
al paradigm neglected. Instead of 
thinking about social justice only 
in terms of the equal treatment of 
equivalent units, it acknowledges 
the right of each community of 
people to a familiar habitat, like 
creatures in the natural world . . . 
social policies cannot therefore be 
decided by aggregating needs, ab- 
stracted from a particular context, 
They are an integral part of the 
way work, production, services are 
coordinated to meet everyone's; 
needs, in complex patterns of in- 
teraction which vary from place to 
place, (page 1063 


liberal or utilitarian reformism before authors’ reliance on a systems 
he empties the whole bath. approach leads them to diminish 


conflicts over the use of the urban 


points out, from the fiscal advantages 
of owner-occupation. The house- 


Rural c te*-' 

were torn between co-option into stracted from 8 ! particular context transportation. The role of thc state f act tbal ? ome P?°P ,e can ® , 

programmes in which they had little Thev are an fntMrif Ifart ^ in regulating land markets and thc ! w ““;P urchase while others cannot 

faith or ineffective measures of radic- way^work, pLduc^on , n DreSSlirPS ikSJSS&S S£££ 

-■fSTSU P'-d in the F 1 *£*? ££=*&£ S j£ 
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waning in the USA when imported “ » eehJnin™ by C. R. Bryant, L. H. Russwurm pies 8 international exam ^- hough |his book does not 

in a very diluted form into different mtcrmediate technology, and pre- . . G Mc » j. p very much of that, it presents some 

British conditions. The importation JJJJP 1 v Lonainan £7 95 Comparison with the experiences of the relevant evidence. Standards 

of American policies has been fos- l h i ishno wfimis 7 of eastern E » r °pean and Scandina- have risen dramatically, largely be- 

tered by the prestige of American ShS>" IhJt ,1- 1SBN 0 30045 2 yian countnes would also have been cause of the contribution of public 

social science, although British poli- ,ar _T. I ,, at5 , . t ,® rc aM ™ nende(1 - • The lowland countryside accessible jjj unu, iating ; However, even within housing. Fewer households now jack 

cy -makers, certainly expected that *' his ecological paradigm repre-. (Q m a j or conurbations has become a |" e autllors range of examples, the the basic amenities, share their 

stronger social service traditions and a s £ nts a sane humanist response to battleground, providing the setting "Home Counties, the Paris basin and dwelling with others or are over- 

more cohesive system of adminislra- . fj xtrem ® centralization of power f or so me 0 f tbe most keenly foueht “ at bern Ontario present notably crowded. The numbers and propor- 
tion would ensure better results. In * he mooc™ world, and to the land-use conflicts. We have oniv to , erent l ar| d-use forms and prob- tion of unfit houses fell sharply De_ 

practice, impatient interventions with frighteningly destructive uses of eco- think of the controversies surrounding lems as well as similarities, and I tween 1951 and 1976. What is J 1 ® 1 ®’ 
the workings of local government, nomi 9. or onhtary power. Mamss the Wildlife and Countryside Act, have liked to have seen such despite the disastrous blocks of flats 

backed by only small resources, were paradigm accords, with a new fashion the anti-motorway protests of the ddferences given some attention and inside the cities, most of the new 

not the way to get results, whatever “P r regionalism and localism in i97Q Si and tbe lano-nmninz saaa of ajia ^ 5 - homes built were houses, so that a 

one's ideology. Improvement of the American social science, which might London's third airport. The under- , great majority of families w Britain 

urban environment is a slow process, unfortunately De as superficial as lying pressures would seem to be Philip Lowe nave a house rather than a fiat- 

and requires first from central gov- thc pre\iouB liberal theories. For one intensifying. The' returns from the But the politically daunting, finan- 

.emment a tolerably stable economic ! j* ld 8» ,low » 11 t° work? If natton 1981 census indicate that counter- Philip Lowe lectures In countryside c ^ a Uy worrying and technically “im- 

framework - which is exactly what state . s Cftnn P* international .eco- urbanization - the decanting of planning at University College cu,t task of sorting out housing 

was and is lacking. P° Wer > h°w arc regional or pop ulat i otl from conurbations - London. s nance remains. So does the question 

Here one turns to Marris’s account local governments to do so t continues unabated. Moreover, a of what to do with council housing- 

of the continuing beliefs or nnra- And would the results, of this number of regional economists sug- ^ — — ■ It has other problems apart bom 

digms of social change. Thc liberal "ecological'’ theory be so generally gest that much of what little growth those already referred to. Sho" 

paradigm fails because it expects the desirable? There would certainly be potential remains in Britain (s con- wT IIS L W 3 1 notes the deadening paternalism ana 

stiite to be ail effective and benevo- plenty of oligarchic discrimination centraled in small and medium-size T *** the bureaucratization of local auinor- 

lent promoter of general welfare, and inequalities among the local settlements located in an arc stretching 1 • ity management, but he does noi 

Thc new conservative paradigm habitats; nnd thc local oligarchs from East Anglia to the West Country 1)011^111(1 relate his theme - the inequity ' « 

which underlies the policies ol would in practice be mutually sup- and South Wales. UiJillc: treatment as between house purch as- 

Thatcher and Reagan is more sue- ponivc like medieval barons and Other advanced economies are ex- ° ers and council tenants - to the fljja 

cessful because it states and ratinnul- bishops. Marris prays in aid other perienrinE similar trends and in their Housinx In Britain- th» ,K»i» ar for measures to transform the pufic 

jzes the facts of power. These arc social movements such as women’s new book, Bryant, Russwurm and experience ’ ^ housing sector itself into some dra- 

thill thc welfare of local communities rights, but in fact the feminist move- McLcllan of the University of Waters bv lnhn r matically different arrangement - ie» 

arc at the disposal of international ment is deeply utilitarian - it presses loo in Canada, reflect on the cpnse- M-Th,,™ S stigmatized, more to the human scale 

business and financial decisions for general laws to emancipate quent pressures on the countryside - and more rewarding. 


mini m uiiiiuiuiiiiy uuiikiuihiuh unu yi.:, i , j u. »««. 

applied social science, were already , J iSlt nillfk ^ raral-urban fringe 

waning in the USA when imported ““^nSdille" techmlojv by C. R. Bryant, L. H. Russwurm 

andA.G.McLellan 

^f American ^ IsbToIb^S 2 

tered by the prestige, of American J 1 ®,,*? ^2$?? 


Peter Self fringe. Thus, there is little on the bu J cr J s “ a privileged investor, one 

reter sen poffis of planning, on the role of wbo b °"ows money at subsided 

Peter Self is attached to the Urban organized interest groups in .deter- f^ which nolmpm^d ^t?s paid 

Research Uni, at the Australian and whkh can bTsdd whlmut rapit- 

Namna, ta-, Canberra. >-■ The financial toSs 

HmmHBHMi gion is treatedas a natural process t° owner-occupation are ^ large and 
1 shaped by population pressures, mar- »J rou a ^' ,*^5- ( he 

Klirnl ket forccs and changing means of PJJ b ?”f fil * At th ® STrBn^flbrd 

transportation. The role of thc state [ ac ha| ^ ome pcople can 

in regulating land markets and thc | , c 0 1 V“: p 7 chnse w>ll,e ^SSSl 
UPPCGIIPAC development process, the form and cni - 0 j ,ra 8P- on the ba 

|JL VDijUFvij structure of land ownership, and the llle Browing polarization of te - 

r role of development interests are f, more general potareMnjM 

oivpn cmnr ntr^niinn Tn n-irt tkie those with some wealth (owner-oucu 

The City's Countryside: land reflects on the authors’ £ilure to P icrs ) «nd thc poor (council tenants), 

and Its management In the exp l oil the ^ ! 00m J fallv / potent j al ’ In a sense the story of housing «« 

rural-urban fringe of their ranae of internationkl exam- E9 stwa . r Bntn !" ,s one of success- 


Here one turns to Marris’s account local governments to ao so t continues unabated. Moreover, a 

of thc continuing beliefs or pnra- And would the results, of this number of regional economists sug- 

digms of social change. Thc liberal "ecological'’ theory be so generally gest that much of what little growth 

paradigm fails because It expects the desirable? There would certainly be potential remains in Britain fs con- wT CIN I . \v 3 ■ 

state to be ail effective and benevo- plenty of oligarchic discrimination centraled in small and medium-size T T *’•■■■ 

lent promoter of general welfare, and inequalities among the local settlements located in an arc stretching 1 • 

Thc new conservative paradigm habitats; nnd thc local oligarchs from East Anglia to the West Country 1)011^1111(1 

which underlies thc policies of would in practice be mutually sup- and South Wales'. -B-A Vr U-I3JL1.12' 

Thatcher and Reagan is more sue- ponivc like medieval barons and Other advanced economies are ex- 1 ° 

cessful because it states and ratinnul- bishops. Marris prays in aid other periencine similar trends and in their 


Thatcher and Reagan is more sue- ponivc like medieval nsrons and utner advanced economies are ex- ^ ers and council tenants - to tne nwy 

cessful because it states and ratinnul- bishops. Marris prays in aid other perienrinE similar trends and in their Houshuz In Britain- Hip for measures to transform the puWic 

jzes the facts of power. These arc social movements such as womens new book, Bryant, Russwurm and experience - pwuwar housing sector itself into some dra- 

that the welfare of local communities rights, but in fact the feminist move- McLcllan of the University of Waters bv lnhn r matically different arrangement - lew 

arc at the disposal of international ment is deeply utilitarian - it presses loo m Canada, reflect on the cpnse- m-Th,,™ stigmatized, more to the human scale 
business and financial decisions for general laws to emancipate quent pressures on the countryside remj n aix • Sit* c and mOTC rewarding. 

■uiiirh lhA nniinn mute cRnnnt nre- women from even the benevolent surroundinR western cities, drawinp lOD1N u 416 /42yu 5 — 

vent or offset, and can only turn to power or local patnnrclis. Tliere is on a wide range of rcgioniil contexts The issues to which this book P Wlllmntt 

□dviinlagc through improving the fnileetl, cthteul v and humanly, a lot tndudmg he Oniled flalw. Canada, .returning are .h" h U.i? X P t Wlllmott 

comnctilivc* power of its own eco- to be said for the decunccntration of France, the United Kingdom and relationshin hatw^n 1 th 1 ;7"lnner 

nomv Welfare programmes are power m the modern world; but, Australia to Illustrate the type* of tion and public IoSn? W IEr"2? upfl * % ter ^Imotts latest bo0 } j n l J on '\ 

casualities of this necessary aim. alus, this target nedls the help of a problems and the changing pSfteras each and the ^ wZcVariZ Madge 
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safety, or teclinical achievement or many other disciplines. Taking as his 
the price of electricity: it is, as I well hypothesis llinl most major projects 
recall writing in Nature five years contain four distinct phases - plan- 




ago, about values. 


ning; design; construction; and oj>- 


nuclear 

values from & tiie stifling o7 opposition, to jiossibfc plan or design, and to make — — — “ 

— — - — — confinement to specific "factual" the best possible decision. It means The first edition of l ro lessor Z.icg- 

Ratlonollty and Ritual: issues which, as Wynne points out, selecting the best from a number of lei’s hook, published in Germany m 

the Wlndscale Inquiry and be g dlu social context of tne facts, to feasible alternatives. Sometimes 197ft, was highly acclaimed and very 

nuclear decisions In Britain recourse to "experts’’ . All this de- logical mathematical methods can be successful. Now produced in an cn- 

hv Brian Wynne scribes the "ritual" needed to assent used to make this selection; at others dish language version, based upon 

British Society for the to the nature of the debate mid its engineers select thc best alternative the second Qcimnn wnlioiL it 

Sltnrv of Science £ti 50 institutional setting. And one can using imst experience. However, appearance will be much ‘‘PP^ 1 1 ’ 

liuw^n cnSn rn’n ' remlily forgive tire author for some although this statement appears in ated. The transliUiou is moely clone 

ISBN 0 906450 0- 0 < n pH»l nlnadinu for his own exuert chanter one. the author coiicentrnies and only rarely docs a mild umfu- 

T r-.r witnesses at Windscale. on those examples where mathema- sion in terminology arise. . 

It has taken some five years for Q estjons rema j n ] s t h c kind tical methods are readily available. As the title suggests, the book is 
Brian Wynne s eagerly-baited book ^ a f ia V ysis W ynne uses enough to Templeman describes the systema- an introductory text concerned not 
25 the . S n°n?ifnn inn explain the alleged social indifference tic decision-making approach as con- with descriptive i morphology and tax- 
ITiat 1977 inquiry was, in planninR Q f P tbose ultimately responsible? His sisting of four questions: What deci- onomy but with general principles, 
terms, concerned with the ■ answer is in terms of a dangerous sion must be made?; how are the These are grouped under eight head- 

by British Nuclear Fuels Ltd tc i con- ity for sc if. de lusion m the decisions related and what externa! ings dealing in turn wilh major dm- 

struct a thermal oxide reprocessing P P industry. IF this is true, it factors limit them?; what criteria de- sions of the organic world, processes 
plant (THORP) perhaps provides the answer to the termine whether the decisions made of fossi lizat ion system atics and tax- 

renamed via one of he minor rituals P P ques tion ignored by are good or bad?; and how can thc onomy, evolution theory, biostra- 

of nuclear power history as Sellafield w ^ mely q why lluc f car pow / r best decisions be made? The book is tigraphy, mode of life of fossils, and 
m Cumbna. is elevated to n matter of “special devoted to showing by examples that their ecology and I biogeography. This 

Since then various monographs _•> After all, if nuclear power these four questions are fundamental selection looks like an inviting pot- 

and a large number of papers have sp different to the myriad to all decision-making and that they pourri. and the book actually turns 

been written about that specific in- investments in technologies provide a logical framework for mak- out to be very good indeed, espccial- 

quiry and about the purfc W S'aSedrisksIand which re- Ing decision?. f !y for students in .their second year of 

process in general as a proper nrevailintt power structures. Ten significantly different types of undergraduate study, 

means" for public debate. Windscale j 1 pro-nuclear ^advocates have mathematical optimization problem What is ,ni ^ lc ^. , ^ c l^„ s ^' k "^ ^ 
was important because of its promise. r . . . . . . _ t h y m0 » , “ J " ' ' 
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Optimization is often thought ol in , pa | nl!0ll t„ioBy 

numerical mathcinatical sense. In “ T , .... 
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“ What Wynne does is to show us that oration - lie then considcis each OTglh 

these observations have, as it were, a phase and shows that they can be JL 

further layer of the sociological un- expressed as an optimization 

ion, a whole sociology of the power problem. Introduction to l’nlacoblology: 

structure involved in issues of this Optimization is often thought ol in aeilcrn i palaeontology 

kind. In this, although he does not a numerical mathematical sense. In “ .. T . ziculer 

spell it out, nuclear power is no fact it is more than this. Templeman . , A;,.. 

different to anything else. Il is useful defines it as the general desire al- V-ll!* ni , ! rw «°r 

too to categorize thc sequences ways to do the best with the avail- OU.llu amt U-.ou 

through which this debate hus gone, able resources, to produce the best ISBN U >fr31_ — 1 1 3 and 531 7 

from the stifling of opposition, to possible plan or design, and to make — — — — ; 

confinement to specific “factual" the best possible decision. It means The first edition of l ro lessor t 

issues which, as Wynne puinls out, selecting thc best from n number of lei’s hook, published in Gcrniar 


ciTp.VnPcific some reason to feel irritated at being 
to range wider than the site specific ■ , j Nor is the sociolo&v ot 

£! s nm*lMir nn^^nd Britain's Sppo.itioii' explained, allhough fyn- 


mathematical optimization problem What is immediately stnkmg and 
are selected and cxumples are then particularly effective from the siu- 
Eivcn of how each arises in civil denis’ point of view are the 2511 very 
engineering and the solution clear and most attractive line draw- 


t hough not itself sufficient to give a 
detailed understanding of the groups, 
provides a very useful aide-memoire. 
Other drawings range through pro- 
cesses of post-mortal disaggregation, 
stratigraphic occurrence of fossils, 
sea-floor communities, food chains 
and faunal provinces, most of the 
examples being taken from various 
parts of Europe. 

Although the text is very concise 
(in places il reads rather like good 
lecture notes), some might argue that 
it is too briel; and while it catego- 
rizes and briefly explains concepts, it 
docs not treat them in any depth. Of 
course, Ziegler's text is riot intended' 
to cover the complete palaeontology 
curriculum by itself, and will need to 
be combined with standard descrip- 
tive palaeontology from other 
sources. In this respect it may re- 
place Brouwer’s General Palaeontolo- 
gy, and to :t certain extent it overlaps 
with Raup and Stanley's widely used 
Principles of Palaeontology (1978), 
although the latter is more advanced 
and concerned with more specific 
themes. 

I can certainly recommend this 
book to undergraduates as thc best 
available introduction to general 
palaeontology. Indeed, some topics 
(processes of fossilization , principles of 
taxonomy) are better treated here than 
in any comparable text. 

E. N. K. Clarkson 

E. N. K. Clarkson is reader in geolo- 
gy at the University of Edinburgh. 

A third edition of The Origins of 


Digital Computers: selected papers, 
edited by Brian Randell, has been 
published by Springer at DM68. Two 


took place but it played little or no 
role In the eventual decision to sanc- 
tion THORP. 

That there was an open invitation 
to such a broad-ranging debate and 
then such a let-down when the wider 


leoate or sons j ions lhe production schedule of a summarize a remarKame amoum 
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fin 1978 does quiry Commission but, by thc end of only criticism of this section is that it to a short synopsis on thc diLSSifi a 


additional papers have been reprinted: 
one on the pre-war work by Vannevar 


•« ■ . nC ver-introduced Public In- 

issues were so 5™™nly ra«=d in Comn , issioi , bl „, by thc end of 

*"»*. «> irfi 


Bush in connexion with his rapid 
arithmetical machine project at MIT; 
ami the other on the slightly later work 
at RCA by Jan Rajchman on digital 
electronic fire control systems. The 
annotated bibliography has also been 
greatly increased in size, to over 850 
items. 


.he inspector's, report in j^ does TV wondering K TSion lhe nS ff nu.eh tion of living 


“ “ ,c tion only in some kind of unspecified codes to solve problems of practical 

public inquiry as ft ..P° bt ‘ ca ' wholesale restructuring of the deci- size and because the examples are so 

None the less, despite the rennal .of sion . makinR procedure. Even if. small it may give thc reader a false 

some, it is instructive f rom tbe standpoint of the history of impression thnt the solution of such 

resumed the battle at Sizewell in wrnil0 ^ *■ •— ,J 


iST" u ““' v science, this may be the wrong ques- 

Wynne's book has features of fan- 

mense value in this context. He out- th^one^f real .world interest. 


problems is trivial. It would surely 
have been helpful if civil engineers 


^ the one of' real world interest. had been made aware that apod 

mense value m this context He out- , g book dcscr vcs careful commercial codes exist for solving | 

lines the arguments put at the in- J It - refreshingly frank and both linear and Integer programming 

qunyandthere aresevcralv£uable *™J\y unquafified in% criticisms, problems. Thc description of the 

nuggets of information for Wstonans f t brin ^ m % re analysis to bear on method does, however, illustrate 

of nuclear power, as when he discus- oce dure than has simply why these codes work and 

ses the Ruuahhles hetween the dfo- “•'v m. . / i . . •• 1 - - 


4 «.ij «uu Generally unqualified in it? criticisms, problems, inc oHcnpiwn »■ 

nuggets of information for Wstonans f t brin ^ m % re analysis to bear on method does, however, illustrate 

of nuclear power, as when he dtscus- J ure than has F3mp i y why these codes work and 

ses the squabbles between the pro- h s \jdie r t 0 been thc case, even the examples and exercises will be 
testing groups and the extent to Pj S ai n ms |Q origina |i t y exceed the very valuable for both students and 

which their own case suffered u; e »_ r ;». n i «nith Sizewell soeeds teachers. 

through lack of coordination. Wynne narticioants might be advised Chapter four deals with topics 

himself acted almost single-handedly ° Q ' do & P byline unTuccessfully tried which can be shown to be connected 
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through lack of coordination. Wynne oarticioants might be advised Chapter four deals with topics 

himself acted almost single-handedly JJ d ® a ? Wynne unsuccessfully tried which can be shown to be connected 
as the advocate for the Network for ° a ^J dscale and seek / pause to the mathematical theory of net- 

Nudear Concern. f reflection In the pause they works and graphs; these include cn- 

Jie history of THORP is detailed than reacf this book, -tical path analysis, resource alloca- 

and set against a somewhat brief mi 8 , — . tion, maximum flow problems and 

(perhaps necessarily so) overview of , , D . sewage treatment. Similarly, chapter 

nuclear power history. Wynne’s Daviu r Cal lc fi ve takes a purification process, the 

dominant aim, however, is to go nnhtiml problems of drainage design and of 

behind the inquiry as administrative David Pearce is tower crane allocation as examples of 

process to look at the social relations economy at the Uni \ erstty oj dynamic programming, 

in decision-making and to apply deen. Chapter six, on nonlinearity, 

some sociology to the nuclear debate L -* 1 J " ; ~~ 

as typified at the inquiry. In this he and the aesign 01 siornge lanss on 

is successful, although one wonders T\_ lead to nonlinear optimization prob- 

just how novel the results are com- I |P|*)Sl||ll lems. Unfortunately the description 

pared to earlier, more linguistically wauiv* f unconstrained optimization 

explicit, accounts of the process. 1 t methods is dated, reflecting the posl- 

There is, for example, nothing new tf*QlT)PWnT'K iron in about 1971. The Broyden- 

m drawing attention to fears of CIIIIV' TT w*. Fletcher-Shanno-Goldfarb variable 

“technological drift” - the tendency — , ■ ■ metric method, most widely recog- 

of technology to develop faster than civil Engineering Systems nized now as the best available, is not 

the means for its democratic control by Andrew B. Templeman even mentioned. Chapter eight pro- 

7 or to the remoteness and distance Macmillan, £25.00 and £12.95 vides a very brief descnption of 

tn decision-making. ,pt> n 0 333 -10509 3 and 28510 7 methods for nonlinearly constrained 

Nor is the message that the local ..... - — — — - problems, followed by an excellent 
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'Chapter six, on nonlinearity, 
shows that beam design, pipe design 
and the design of storage tanks all 
lead to nonlinear optimization prob- 
lems. Unfortunately the descnption 
of unconstrained optimization 
methods is dated, reflecting the posi- 
tion in about 1971. The Broyden- 
Fletcher-Shanno-Ooldfarb variable 
metric method, most widely recog- 
nized now as the best available, is not 
even mentioned. Chapter eight pro- 
vides a very brief description of 
methods for nonlinearly constrained 
problems, followed by an excellent 
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could negate or even significantly of years to civil engineering students Q f a number of practical nonlinear 
1 modify pre-ordained national policy, at the University of Liverpool, defines problems, and a final chapter discusses 
however vaguely specified. That con- civil engineering systems as Ming probabilistic decision-making, 
elusion can be quickly reached by concerned with the decision-making Despite my criticisms, this is a 
observing that the local inquiry is an process within the civil engineering very valuable book. It shows in an 
administrative procedure that eman- profession. He ably demonstrates . unrivalled way how optimization can 
«tes from the days of railway de- that the disciplines of operations re- be use d to solve practical probie :ms 
velnnmftn* mnmmpmpni science ana n nnrticular discipline, it proviaes 
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A captive 
bird 

The Tangled Wing: biological 
constraints on the human spirit 
by Melvin Konner 
Heinemann, £16.50 
ISBN 0434 39703 2 

One of the most controversial claims 
made by the Harvard biologist E. O. 

Wilson in his Sociobiology: the «evv 
synthesis was that, by the end of this 
century, sociobiology will be a sub- 
discipline of ncurobiology. Quite 
apart from tls stark reductionist im- 
plication that human social life is 
ultimately comprehensible in terms 
of neural processes, this prediction 
wns particularly surprising in that 
Wilson's book - which covered 
numerous other biological topics in 
meticulous detail - conspicuously 
omitted any treatment of ncurobiolo- 
gy. Such a far-reaching claim should 
surely have been supported by hard 
evidence. 

While biologists generally accept 
that human behaviour depends upon 
proper functioning of tne nervous 
system, this is a far cry from general 
acceptance of (he view that neuro- 
biologicat processes exert a determi- 
nistic influence on human action. For 
this reason alone, there is at least 
some justification in the widespread 
criticism of Sociobiology as a vehicle 
of biological determinism. It is within 
this context that Melvin Konner 's 
Tlte Tangled Wing will undoubtedly 
be appraised by many of its readers, 
and the author himself was clearly 
aware of this. 

As a biologist who has for some 

of controversy surrounding sociobiol- L 

ogy, Konner has been directly ex- J neurological structures. or proMs- 

posed not ony to the teachings of , l¥ — iiT' iMIWn ■■ ■ ■T1MI' ,, , — ——B A I s Jj*L m K "ftS?"* J lu ? n JES 

r\f fho rrminr a/ivfi ritPS nf this Jm hlfltUS 111 PrCllQ S OWn intcUcctUBi 

« n£W discinline ' ' hut also in thr "Stream of Nine Windings”, the sort of Chinese landscape that enchanted progress epitomizes the persisting 

• - cminier.ftnmments nf onnie of ■ the Robert Fortune (1813-80), one of the krtaln adventurers described In Charles gulf between biological undeTStano- 

'mcnL vociferous critics of thekyte’a The Plant Hunters, published next week by Orbls at £8.95. ing of brain function and interpreta- 

Ligbioi^i school. ” his book, mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm dons of the human mind. The W 
: *3? f ?l* ft? tieachcfpu* with his encyclopaedic command .of hayjour). . 



women. This provides dramatic sup- 
port for Konner's indirect inference 
from his field observations. It also 
finely illustrates the reciprocal rela- 
tionship between human behaviour 
and biological processes: Just as the 
phenomenon oi lactation represents 
a basic biological mechanism with 
extensive behavioural repercussions, 
culturally influenced maternal prac- 
tices may exert direct biological 
effects as in the earlier resumption of 
cycling contingent upon suckling on 
schedule and/or suppression of night- 
time suckling. 

The functioning of the central ner- 
vous system is central to Konner's 
discussion of human behaviour. He 
draws upon a vast range of evidence, 
extending from neurochemistry 
through to psychiatry and sociologic- 
al surveys, in the attempt to produce 
a review of the diverse biological 
constraints involved. This is obvious- 
ly a mammoth undertaking that 
understandably falls well short of a 
proper synthesis, and a few carefully 
selected diagrams would undoubtedly 
have aided the uninitiated reader in 
this excursion through the complex- 
ities of the human nervous system. 
Nevertheless, a compelling image 
gradually emerges, portraying a high- 
ly complex brain that develops along 
well-defined lines (barring accidents) 
to provide both the basic machinery 
ana the general constraints for hu- 
man behaviour. Among other things, 
Konner cites evidence of genetic 
errors affecting brain function, of 
hormonal influence operating in va- 
rious contexts, of specific localization 
of certain brain functions, and of sex 
differences that are evident even in 
neonates. 

An incidental highlight In the text 
is the thoughtful discussion of 
Freud’s theories, which (in line with 
the general tenor of the book) are 
roundly criticized in many respects 
while receiving credit where 
appropriate. It is puzzling that, 
whereas Freud’s initial training was 
in neurobiology, he made no real 
attempt to link the psychiatric princi- 


numan oenaviovirj wnnoui implying widely, in some quarters, the subject appraisal which prevails tl 
- •- the supremacy of biological processes, is virtually limited to the concepts of Taking the middle way 
over any other factors governing hu- kin selection and inclusive fitness, Hobbes’s view of original 1 
• man action. Indeed,, mention of based on genetic models which de- istence as “solitary, pen 
“bto ogical constraints” (rather than pend heavily upon studies of social brutish and short" and 1 


between 


led Wing provides at least some hope 
that this gulf may one day be dosed. 

Apart from the charge of reduc- 
tiomsm, sociobiology has also attrac- 
ted criticism because some of its 
pronouncements may provide 
ammunition for those wno seek justi- 
fication for discriminatory sociopoli- 


w oforirinaThuman a totton to r discriminatory sociopol 

,ical P ractices ‘ Konncr ad ^ 

short'^kn^Rousseau’s caveat at the end of his book whk 


the overall picture, 
This is surely 


he specifically points 
a .reasonable science of ethology. 
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ilogy. (comparative man existence and the “idyllic* na- 

behaviour) is more ture of their life-style have been con- I u° nDC 

Ktantive in its find- siderably oversold. Calculations re- excludes that biologists should pro 



modest and properly ; reflective of mature/ more substantive in its find- siderably oversold. Calculations re- con ? u £ M ft? 1 b,0 W sts H 10 ®*? P”?’ 
biological reality, as m the wide yqH- l tigs and radte secure than sociobiol- veal that homicide rates among the ***£' b . ut wth ■!»«« caution, in this 
ety of medical, conditions involving ogy, in the narrow sense. He also ■ IKung-San are, regrettably, as high P articu,ar area. Again, his approach 
behavioural disruption through’biolo-. states hta belief .th« “the failure -of as in iihajor American cities and it f ams to ^ eminent y reasonable, 
gical malfunction. Konner is, first behavioural icienci. up , to the -pre- J trims out that their way of life is ^ °? e .fdght fault him for placing 
and foremost ,a biologist and \t if! the sent day, results, precisely/ frOm the : r more labour-intensive and more pro- ™. cav « at at the end of his 


takes ^ great pains to emphasize: the underlines the real diversity of biolo- the IKung-San, as the “original" ~ - « — 

. : {mutations of piology in the formula- gical factors , involved in human be- affluent society"). In order to olfeet Martin Is professor of physical 

(ion of comprehensive explana- nayiouf (regardless of any inferred or reliance on a single hunter-gatherer anthropology at university College 
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lory framework. (Incidentally, the demonstrable generic foundation); on society as a model for the ancestral London, and currently an associate 
jangled wing of ! the title is a biolo- the other, band it considerably com-, human life-style, Konner makes re- professor at the Musde de V Homme, 
•gical metaphor from : Konner? ex- .plicate^ any attempt iq establish a peated use' of Information from 


tion of the functioning whole. 

In the authors’ view, a hierarchy is 
rather like a tree with a lot of bran- 
ching points or nodes. Any one 
branch of the tree can be viewed as 
giving rise to a lot of thinner bran- 
ches above it, or coming from a lot 
of thicker branches below it. Tbo 
central tenet of this book is the rec- 
ognition of the conept of the 
“holon", that is. any entity or any 
one of these branching points - 
although an ecosystem is rather un- 
like a tree in that the branching 
points are discrete entities and ener- 
gy or nutrients flow from one to 
tne other. In their attempt to 
simplify the hierarchy or tree, 
however, the authors may have 
merely rediscovered multivariate 
analysis, a technique already useful 
in simplifying complex systems by 
presenting them as, usually, two- 
dimensional pictures which can be 
more readily understood. 

There is considerable scope for 
discussion as to whether this concept 
of an entity is limited to a biological 
context or whether it could be more 
generally applied, as well as whether, 
the holon is purely arbitrarily de- 
fined, or whether it can only be 
applied at discrete points in the 
hierarchy. Whatever tne arguments, 
a bolon is essentially the old "black 
box” of the compartments] mod- 
ellers. Such a definition allows one 
to generalize complex ecosystems to 
smaller entities than the individual in 
the population, since organs, cells or 
organelles can all be viewed as 
holons. 

The book is divided into three 
sections. The first essentially deals 
with definitions, using tne all- 
embracing term “theory of middle- 
number systems”, a middle number 
system being any “case where there 
are too few parts to average their 
behaviour reliably and too many 
parts to manage each separately with 
its own equation." By and large (he 
authors argue that ecologists are 
either dealing with over-simple mod- 
els or losing their way when they 
attempt to investigate complex sys- 
tems. Middle-number systems are 
seen as offering the way forward, 
and the book progresses to a series 
of four chapters which attempt to 
■ argue that biology should be viewed 
as a complex middle-number system. 

The authors were obviously in- 
spired by ideas first expounded by 
Arthur Koestler in his boqk The 
Ghost in the Machine (1967). “As a 
pioneer in the field, Koestler very 
appropriately conducted a detailed 
argument on the superionty oi 
hierarchical over mechanistic 
approaches and warned agmnst tne 
dangers of obligate reductionists 
However, although they support ms 
views with examples of their own, 
they rely heavily on his defence ana 
devote tneir efforts to “some of tne 
concrete consequences of the use oi 
hlerarchiea. M . . . . 

The examples are often non-bioio- 
deal, presumably because these are a 
lot more apparent' than biologlra! 
ones and because Koestler s 
was non-biological (for example, u» 
consideration of military structure^ 
Here, I felt that the authors were 
.looking for anything to support tnetr 
case. Why use half b page to Illus- 
trate the Post Office at Windsor, 
Ontario, ot a whole pap to jmow 
the London underground system; . 

Biology seems to return 
final and largest section of the boo*, 
six chapters dealing with ecal^ and 
complex systems. A w W e J varle S^ 
ecological topics are picked up, bnet- 
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neither a proper reptile nor 
bird.) 

The Tangled W/>ig is p p 1 
1 read for anyone interested 
• gical aspects of human beha 
it hits at least . three p 
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for writing. Among oth?rj accom- school (a! ihe! coin 
piishments, he is a published , poet of rejecting aity re 
and his elegant prose style combines 16 the understand 


lerstandlhg 


ly considers, and dropped ! again. 
Some sections are excelleut; J paro’ 
cularly , liked the rejection : of*- 
lineanzatipn of gradients, but I 

■ sure thgt the. rejection; will be con- 
troversial. The casual reader, 
beware that the chabter. tities ( neavi 
ly slanted by the missionary message 
of the book, do not’necewnjy 
:flect the. contents , of- the ; ch a P ter V 

Despite, the modelhng.JrauwworK 

laid earlier in the book, there > very 

■ little tnatheraatics in this section. 

' ,The book, is not easy 

. .the arguments are, nqt neqessaruy 
. .simple to follow. However, the dis- 
cussion js a gbod tl though spmewn 
biased, 'one, which ! feel ecology* 

' ought td read If -only: to ma JJnJh!S 
V award of: how they are. approaching 
•..their, research- : .. 

IVHchael Xlshfer 1 : ' 

Michael Usher Is senior Vfmrer. /n 
bjoldgy at the Uniyersitf of Yorfc. . 
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eration is still as widely discussed by 
academic commentators as that of 
any liberal or conservative political 
thinker. The theory of knowledge 
advanced in his Essay concerning 


fended and criticlzea virtually with- 
out interruption since the year of its 
publication. But the moral theory on 
which the argument of the Two Trea- 
tises depends and which it was argu- 
ably the main purpose of the Essay 
to establish has received far less 
attention. 

Early readers of the Essay, both 

n athetic and hostile, were quick 
sten on its claim that moral 
truths are susceptible of demonstra- 
tion; and many pressed Locke 


embarrassingly for evident instances 
of the validity of bis claim. Some 
leading modern interpreters of 
Locke's poll ' ‘ 


Locke s political theory, notably Peter 
Laslett, have insisted on the appa- 
rent incongruity between the 
approaches of the two works: the 

5 ’s empiricist dismissal or ‘the 
lility of epistemic relevance of 
s ideas dashing directly with the 
explicit presumption of the Two 
Treatises that the law of nature was 
not merely the appropriate moral 
standard for determining the fun- 
damental issues of men’s political 
and moral life but that It was written 
plainly in the hearts of all mankind. 
The major modem contribution to 


Leyden’s impressive edition of the 
Ewayi on the Law of Nature in 1954. 
The introduction to this edition sets 
oat the main elements of Locke's 
theory with great force and economy 
Md emphasizes the tensions between 
tne rationalist and voluntarist ele- 
ments, of bis conception of the law of 

S nature. Since its publication -there 
j been a number of further atu- 
which provide some real llta- 
ntination of Locke's thinking about' 
morality: the introduction- by Philip 
Abrams to Two Tracts on Govern- 
a chapters or artides by Hans 
Aareleff, Richard Ashcraft and John 
rolton and large sections of Merwyn 
Johnsons Locke ori Freedom and 
JamesTdiys A Discourse on Prop- 
fjty Bpttiiare has been no full-scale 
Lttfce’s thinking about 
morality as a whole, treating its de- 
’“‘rP.ment’ its logical architecture 
roa its philosophical cogency. John 
j^jmans'tieiy book at last provides 
I® 1 , 1 * 118 ’ Jt.i» a thoughtful and thor- 
ough work, admirably sensitive to 
kOCKe S own intellnctiifll niwnrcunt- 


(indeed how could He be tied) by 
grants, promises or oaths? The 
attempt to portray Locke’s account 
of the structure of vAlues such as 
justice as conceptually dependent on 
conjectural history is weakly pre- 
sented and finally unconvincing. The 
treatment of the relation between the 
state of nature and the state of war, 
although it eventually reaches per- 
suasive conclusions, does so by a Less 
than direct route and contains at 
least one important vagary in the 
argument. But many components of 
the theory are presented with admir- 
able ludaity, some of them virtually 
for the first time since Locke himself 
wrote. 

The theory itself comes out (as 
indeed it should) as a remarkably 
impressive piece of intellectual con- 
struction, though some of the main 
elements of which it is made up 
preclude it from serving our own 
immediate intellectual puposes to 
any great extent. It remains true, of 
course, that Locke did not succeed In 
writing what he himself regarded as a 
major and fundamentally successful 
work of moral theory. But his failure 
to do so was certainly no index of his 
superficiality as a moral theorist and 

Reporting 

Nietzsche’s 

viewpoint 

Nietzsche 

by Richard Schacht 

Routledge & Kegan Paul. £18.50 

ISBN 0 7100 9191 5 

Why does Nietzsche still seem to 
many so exciting a thinker? The cen- 
tral theme of his philosophy was the 
terrifying situation presented to man- 
kind by “the death of God". It 
seemed to him that as theism could 
no longer command intelligent and 
honest assent, man must fall into 
despairing nihilism through realiza- 
tion that the whole moral outlook 
and sense of significance which 
rested on it was baseless unless he 
could create for himself a new table 
of values. Today it is the norm to 
inhabit a godless universe, yet most 
people jog along without either ter- 
ror pr new values, living with moder- 
ate contentment with a:,, permissive 
version of Christian . morality and 
feeling that any consternation at 
God’s death is rather overwrought - 
it would be more shocking to hear 
that he was alive and kicking. 

Nietzsche anticipated this rather 
cosy reaction, telling us that it might 
take centuries before the emptying of 
significance from the world by the 
death of God sank In; yet we might 
say that it is rather time that has 


been required for recognition that, 
contra Nietzsche, most of what pre- 
viously seemed valuable could still be 


P^Jwdphicfll , standards. 

r whole, it is extremely suc- 
J® doing. A few details are 
WiatisfadtoryT^Ibe implications of 
i r of Christianity for 

estimate of the intellec- 
irtnJSf Practical viability of his 
treated a trifle perfuno- 


Continue genuinely to 
a voluntarist and a 
v *' ti^SSlSl m , toteHdctuaifct ooricep- 
•' > of : r°latlon between the wall 

’ to? content and obliga- 
fe;P f the. Jaw of nature do 
’•'! ha!uiiE?ife L wkotiy convincing 
••V obligation as such rests 

' rs.ottijhe Will of. God whv 


• Atifl of. . God . .why 
*>0 determined by What is 
■ -f ^ and' why should He be tied 

/'Ii.-./: •" 


retained without divine support. 
Nevertheless it is right to see Nietz- 
sche as still a frighteningly challeng- 
ing thinker. He is virtually alone In 
his attack on an ethics which values 
selflessness as the highest virtue, his 
dismissal of the alleviation of suffer- 
ing as an important or even desirable 
goal, and his. insistence that what 
matters is not how comfortably or 
otherwise the greater number m 
mediocre humans live out their emp- 
ty lives, but that the species should 
spawn a few high spots of surpassing 
excellence. True, we have something 
of a turning away from ideals of 
equality in contemporary politics In 
the West, but this is not inspired by 
a wish to promote human greatness 
for its own sake but as a recipe for. 
the increase of humdrum comforts 
for a majority. . . 

. Thus Nietzsche remains the one 
moral philosopher who presents an 
alternative both to parochial fanatic- 
isms and to convergence on an ethics 
of humanitariahism. The horror of 
the only realized non-traditional poli- 
tical system which, in frankly chal- 
lenging any such convergence, saw 
Nietzsche* as one of its forebears, has 
added an extra element of fascina- 
tion to the figure of Nietzsche wlmse 
evident greatness stands In a puzzling 
relation to that human debacle 
Nietzsche is exciting too m olher 
more narrowly philosophjca . waj^ 
putting forward a perspective theory 
of truth and knowledge which 
appeals to current culturally relative 


it is impossible to think of a moral 
philosopher writing in the last half 
century whose work is likely to prove 
itself able in nearly three centuries 
time to stand up to the comparison 
with Locke's thinking on this ques- 
tion in range, insight, power and the 
capacity to carry through a truly 
systematic analysis. 

John Jenkins's Understanding 
Locke is a less ambitious work. It 
offers an introduction to philosophy 
through the discussion of a number 
of issues, principally epistemological 
or ontological, which are raised in 
the Essay. It is lurid, direct and 
pleasant to read and it shows a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the text of 
the Essay. Understandably less sensi- 
tive than Colman to Locke’s own 
preoccupations in his life and in his 
other works, it would make a reas- 
suringly accessible introduction to 
philosophy but might perhaps fail to I 
convey to the unimaginative that the 
latter was a tremendously profound 
or exciting subject. 

John Dunn 

John Dunn is a fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 


tic tendencies while adumbrating an 
essentially biological view of the 
bases of the varieties of human con- 
ceptions. 

The upshot has been that com- 
mentators have come forward to pre- 
sent Nietzsche in many different 
guises, as existentialist, as analytic 
philosopher, as unwitting Christian 
(!), as great-henrted humanist ... It 
is difficult to identify any particular 
slant on Nietzsche that is offered by 
the present book, [f it is possible to 
write on the great prophet of pers- 
pectivism without a personal perspec- 
tive Richard Schacht hns done it. It 
is essentially a work of, as I find it. 
accurate reportage in which the view- 
point of Nietzsche on all the main 
topics with which he concerned him- 
self. particularly in his later works. 
from Zararhustra onwards, are 
brought together and presented, not 
aphoristically, but as a thesis elabo- 
rated in a conventionally discursive 
manner. This is worth doing, for it 
brings out the fact that Nietzsche 
really had a systematic coherent phi- 
losophy and was not merely the pur- 
veyor of assorted aperqus linked only 
by a certain general mood, as can 
easily be thought. 

My only general criticism of the 1 
content or the reportage |s that the 
author does pot ke^p sufficiently 
apart from each other distinctions 
which he thinks needs to be made 
between different usages of terms If 
Nietzsche is to be saved from contra- 
diction. and distinctions which Nietz- 
sche is to teceive credit for having 
drawn himself. This applies to dis- 
tinctions the author makes between 
different sorts of truth and "truth 
analysis” and different senses of 
"morality’ 1 . As regards presentation 
1 have to say that the book, which 
runs to 535 pages, is quite amazingly 
long-winded, repetitious and stylisti- 
cally clumsy. Tne philosopher who 
liked to think of himself as leaping 
lightly from peak to peak is here 
made to march in leaden bools. 

One cannot say, either, (hat much 
of interest is offered by way of eva- 
luation of the worth of Nietzsche's 
arguments, such as they are, or of 
his conclusions. The general line 
might have been summed up in the 
statement that Nietzsche is- very like- 
ly right on most things, and his' posi- 
tions always bear careful thinking; on. 
even if they are not strictly proved. 

In a book of such length one might 
expect a more vigorous confrontation 
of Nietzsche’s positions wjth th$ 
many objections they need to con- 
tend with which occur to any philo- 
sophic reader, or, if a more descrip- 
tive approach is to be taken, some 
discussion of the fate of such ideas in; 
subsequent thought, a matter hardly 
touched On. ■• . . , . 

But If not a dazzling work, It ia, I 
believe, original ia presenting In En- 


glish 6 balanced account of what 
Nietzche’s fairly steady view really 
was on such matters as the nature of 
truth and knowledge, theism, the will 
to power, morality, and In a valuable 
final chapter, on art. 

T. L. S. Sprlgge . 
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First Cause, the Argument to Design and the rest, I know of no book 
that does It batter than this . . . admirable, truthful, reasonable, and 
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The Varieties of Reference 

Gareth Evans 

Edited by John McDowell 

‘Extraordinary scope and richness ... His acute and detailed 
discussion of some of the important Issues of reference and meaning 
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£15 paperback £5.95 

The Logic of Natural Languages 

Frederick T. Sommers 

This book is a sustained argument for the virtues of a traditional, as 
opposed to a quantification-theoretical analysis of the logic of natural 
language. The author bringa out many hitherto unnoticed Implications 
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Library of Logic and Philosophy 

The Greeks on Pleasure 

J.C.B. Gosling and C.C.W. Taylor 

'The authors grasp scholarly nettles with courage and decision . . . 
that the conclusions of The Greeks on Pleasure are not only 
dl8p utable, but worth disputing, la th e great virtu e and excltem ent 
of the work. The gauntlets are well and truly thrown In this excellent 
history of hedonism - splendid stuff The T.H.E.S. £22.60 

The Rejection of Consequentialism 

Samuel Scheffler 

'Schefflert challenge must be taken very seriously, and It Is one of the 
merits of this valuable book that It asks a question that must surely be 
• answered'. Philippa Foot in The T.L.S. £9 
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George Bealer 

‘It is a wonderfully rich and original piece of work. It Is a long time 
since I have read a book on philosophical logic that gave me such 
.a feeling of adventure and excitement'. Donald Davidson. 'An 
exceptionally stimulating book ... It Is carefully argued, the writing 
Is lively, and the conclusions Bealer advances are bold: Hartry Field. 
£20 Clarendon Library of Logic and Philosophy 

The Philosophy of Schopenhauer 

Bryan Magee 

■ ThIsiBthe most comprehensive treatment of Schopenhauer's 
philosophy to have appeared in English. It contains a brief biography 
of the philosopher, a systematic exposition of hts thought, and 

a critical discussion of the problems to which It gives rise, and of Its 
Influence. £20 

Maiebranche and British Philosophy 

Charles J. McCracken 

This Is the first comprehensive study of the Influence of Nicholas 
Maiebranche on British thought In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It examines hia English dleoiplea, his Influence on Locke, ' 
Berkeley, Hume, and Raid; and the fortunes of his ideas In colonial 
America. £25 
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himself might possibly have appreci- 
ated had he lived to witness it. the 
notion that his doctrines demanded 
an altogether different interpretation 
captured the imaginations of his> 
younger followers with the force of a 
revelation. Thus under their hands the 
received version of his thought was 
rejected and a set of diametrically 
opposed conclusions drawn as to its 
essential import: in a succession of 
stages, which followed one another 
with hectic rapidity, metaphysical 
idealism was replaced by empirical 
naturalism, theism by humanism, and 
political conservatism by a radicalism 
which cither looked forward to the 
rational reconstruction of society or - 
at the other extreme - advocated the 
adoption of an unrestricted 
individualism. 

Each of these contentions found 
distinct exponents; moreover, the 


truths they concealed could be pre- 
sented in a “pure” or “unmasked 

It is a virtue of Lawrence Stenele- . ^ ^ R 

vich's collection that it succeeds in f r| H rpfl f* (1 

clearly exhibiting this somewhat be- Lv A m. 
wildcring diversity of aims and 
method. Furthermore, his informa- f 
tive introductions to the writings he 

has included - a number of which — — 

have not been translated before - Malebranche and British Philosophy 
help the reader to appreciate the by Charles J. McCracken 
resourceful ingenuity displayed by clarendon Press: Oxford University 
their authors in seeking to extract p £25 00 
from Hegelian conceptions novel or ’ n tnajAAtA i 

subversive implications: this was u Jr thp i_ rirprnnlan 

especially true of Strauss and Hume’s Sentiments: their Ciceronian 

Feuerbach, both of whom in fact and French context 

exercized a considerable influence by Peter Jones 

upon later approaches to religious Edinburgh University Press, £17.50 


belief. 

Whether or not one accepts the 


ISBN 0 85224 443 6 


chean was Arthur Collier: in his Cle- 
vis Universalis he argued for what 
McCracken fairly calk a Malebran- 
chcan immaterialism. 

There were, however, bigger 
names yet, especially Berkeley and 
Hume, whose thought cannot prop- 
erly be appreciated without under- 
standing their relations to Malebran- 
che. While Berkeley’s debts have 
long been recognized the extent of 
Hume’s are not so well appreciated. 
As an illustration we may note that it 
was Malebranche who’ first empha- 
sized that causation is essentially a 
necessary connexion and that we 
know of no such connexions between 
natural objects. In two final chapteis 
we are shown the debts of Thomas ■ 
Reid and colonial America to MaJe- 
brnnclie's thought. 

That Hume owes much to French 


nireuiu ui ibii unc ontum - 7 **«■***. unva iiiuv.ii w ricnco 

editor’s suggestion that it may be Contemporary British philosophers thinkers has long been accepted, 
time to treat the products of the are . sometimes accused of ignoring H ume told us as much himself. Bui 


grounds upon which the proposed time to treat the products of the a « sometimM areuseo ui 
Not so very long ago the majority of transformations were .based greatly Young Hegelian school as being of ^ is over 

the writers represented in this varied. While some thinkers, such as intrinsic rather rhnn of merely histor- h “ e f hePmT» c tof 

volume would have been reaarded as Strauss and Bruno Bauer, were ical interest, there can be no ques- « ™ mat ine im^ci 01 


lying, becalmed and largely forgotten, ready to appeal confidently if not 
in an obscure backwater of the his- always plausibly to Hegel's own texts 
tory of ideas. They belonged to a in support of their claims, there were 

t 1 . j r 1 ULa rauarKnoh and cn hen. 


others, like Feuerbach and subse- and manageable compass. 


Young Hegelian school as being of tbpp continental counterparts. be j s 0 f lcn depicted as one motivated 
intrinsic rather rhnn of merely histor- Although the charge is overstated it the model of knowledge found in 
ical interest, there can be no ques- IS , .J™® t hat . th ® . i m P a ®| 01 hrenen Newton’s Principia. Peter Jones does 
tion that he has performed a notable philosophy in this century has not mucb to redress the balance. Hume 
service in bringing together so many been marked. No such verdict could, was doubtfully equipped to follow 
representative works within a handy however, be passed on the seven- tbe ma : or argument of the Princjoia 


representative 


progressively-minded group of intel- others, like Feuerbach and subse- 
lectuals who were active in Germany quently Marx, who argued that it 
during the 1830s and 1840s and who was necessary to subject the Hege- 
became known as "Young Hege- linn system itself to a fundamental 
lians" because of their opposition to critique; it was only by systematically 
the conception of Hegel's philosophy “inverting” the terms in which Hegel 
standardly favoured by an older gen- had formulated his theses that the 
erntion of academics. Although for a 

time they achieved a certain promin- hhhMhhHHBH 
cncc as radical iconoclasts, the » . m 

notoriety that flcetingly crowned WnPt^QllP 
their efforts cannot be said to have d Llv 

survived the frustration of revolu-. 
tionaiy hopes in 1848 and they largely 
tended to lapse into oblivion. {I IHJg 

More than a century later, howev- T, 

er, there has been a conspicuous 

revival of interest in what they Plato: Hlpplas Major 
wrote, a revival that owes much to a translated, with commentary and 
resurgence of Hegelian studies in the essay by Paul Woodruff 
English-speaking world and to the Blackwell, £12.50 

3 raisal of the origins of Marxism n 1*1001 n 

lias accompanied It. Even so - ISBN 0 631,13091 8 

as the editor points out in the pre- The Hippias Major has been a nui- 
face to his anthology - it is common- sance to Plata's interpreters for near- 
ly supposed that they should be |y two hundred years. They have 
understood as constituting no more damned its structure as pointlessly 
than “a link between Hegel and the repetitive, its characterization as in- 

§ resent” or again as merely contri- consistent, 
uting.to ‘‘the matrix in which Marx- Hippias is meant to be clever, ver- 
ism Was formed”. -Hence It is arguable satile, witty and successful, but he 
that any posthumous glory which may talks like a fool, while for a literary 
belatedly have befallen them is of a and philosophic hero Socrates be- 
Teflecteo character, deriving mainly if haves quite improperly. . He is 


— j . - , . . . .. „ mV major argument 01 the Principia 

and manageable compass. feentb and early eighteenth centur- (though he undoubtedly did learn 

, B ? th from the non-mathematical parts) 

_ , , _ „ °l ost , important British philosophers an( j we misunderstand his position 

Patrick Gardiner of the period, lived in France for un j ess we recognize the connexions 

- several years and absorbed Its cul- between Ciceronian naturalism and 

Patrick Gardiner is a fellow of Mag- ture. Hume’s attitudes towards religion, 

dalen College, Oxford. These two books show that Locke sentiinent , the general emphasis on 

and Hume were not the only thuik- moi j erat i on ana the social dimension 
u ht 1° inf ! ue , nce i P ar jfu Of man. The wider connexions be- 
nnd Mpim Taken overall his read McCracken demonstrates the breadth ^gg,, Hume and French culture - 
and Meno. Taken overall, ms read profundity of Nicolas Malebran- than his debts to Malebranche 

mg is persuade: I, at least, am a ^ impact V British philosophy. Sat is “are dSrty 1 *ZE3 
co 5L verL ... , while in a partially complementary fnr eMmn i e ; n the links between 

On ooasion, his eagerness to find work Petcr j ones f ooks to some of Sime^s aesth^tic theory and foe 
good philosophy learn him to see the French source,, for Hume’s Sritfnu of the Abbd J -§! Dubos. In 
non-existent sophistications. His thought, and in so doing draws atten- t tal J? e are offered a eood deal of 
translation seeking to preserve both tion to areas of Hume which have sto^y of the origins of Hume’s 

received tbeir due ■“* 

_ NicolB, Mdebranchc U no. much ZStat rclado^ 


Patrick Gardiner 

Patrick Gardiner is a fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 


infuriatingly jumble real insights 
banalities. Some analyses in 


ih<* j i » volume by Jones on me rei 

the read n Britain today; indeed, until between | ayle and H ume. 

»unt recently there was no modem trans- . 

,c e> lation of his greatest work The r* a i p nn orc 
> in ScarrJi after Truth, which anneared J* lvo o cl s 


begins nelpmily, but ends, 1 1 think, in Search after Truth , which appeared ** . 

flat self-contradiction. Certainly first in English in 1694. That Male- “ “ . m . nM 

-however, there is worthwhile stuff branche was much admired in Eng- P' Rogers is senior lecturer in phi- 
here to argue about; and his studies j^d is supported by Addison’s re- tosophy at the University of Keeie. 

of Socratic methods in relation to p0It from Paris in 1700 that he had — — 

Plato’s metaphysics, and of Soc- visited the French philosopher “who 

rates s ethical preconceptions and has a particular esteem for the En- - _ 

objectives, offer real illumination. gUgh n aUon. where I believe he has} 1 I I U 

Socrates tries to extract from his more admirers than in his own”. i & M. 


not entirely from the two influential, boorish! 
figures .with whom they were badly i i 
historically associated,. . to’s li, n 


rude: worse, he argues 
iln, .if the dialogue. 1? rla- . 
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: historically associated,. to’s.it,]riusLbe relatively early PlatoL 

It. would, certainly be hard'to d^ny but critics have" detected undigested 
th^ signiEc^rice df. the Young Hege- morsels of ‘‘doctrine" belonging to 
i uari movement from the latter stand- his mature middle years. Many older 
point. When Hegel died in 1831 he commentators argued that its author 
was widely esteemed as the author of is an imitator, borrowing unskilfully 
a “Restoration" philosophy which from different phases of Platons 
had conferred theoretical respectabii- thought. Nowadays ' Plato's ' au- 
: ity upon- the orthodoxies of post- , thorship is 1 usually accepted,' but 
Napoleonic Pnissia. Not Only was he some' embarrassment .reriiaina:. how 
' credited with the creation - of an . can the infelicities Identified by ear- 
idealist melephysic that conclusively Her Scholars be explained aWay? 
proved the tenets of Lutheran theof- Paul: Woodruff sets out to con- 
ogy to be fully reconcilable with the" Vince tis that they were never there 
requirements of reason; be was also In the first place. Through his tram- 
seen as having propounded, an 'lation, commentary, atici eight-chap- 
account of : historical development; ter essay he argues that Lts structure 
that apparently legitimized the pstab- and characterization have been irils- 
: lished social order smd thereby justl- uhderstood and Undervalued, end 


‘I ercue tails. Hipplas s most promising thouoh w 

suggestion Is that the fine is that unknown; I 

ria ' which produces- good: Socrates’S After an ' introductory chapter 
counter-argument u usually con- which placeg hi m in his context 
demned as blatantly falladous. Here McCracken devotes about one hun- 
Woodruff is at his most interesting, dred pages to Malibranche’s major 
defending it as a properly Platonic arguments on the sources and re- 
refutation of utilitarianism. It turns, medlea of error . Malebranche gives 
he claims, on the thesis that if fo be central place to the senses as related 


refutation of utilitarianism. It turns, medlea of error . Malebranche gives 
he claims, on the thesis that if to be central place to the senses as refated 
fineis to be productive of good, then primarily to natural judgments: we 
to be. Eno.cknqot also.be to be good: shall not be deceived if we use our 


to De.nno. canqot aisp.De to oegooa: ghaH not be deceived if we use our 
and the consequences of this are senses only as sources for practical 
intoierable. Here he is nghj: hut he knowledge, for their main purpose is 
is wrong in supposing the underlying Xo alert us to our bodily needs, But 
principle^ to be genuinely Platonic, an intellectual analysis reveals that 
the : principle You cannot be diffe- we do no t j a fact sense material 
rent sorts of thin^ In virtue or the things and knowledge of the essence 
same logical cause- The passages he of both body and rrund is beyond us, 
cites show Pi a lo s__3dh ere nee to it j n his account of knowledge we 
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^ w i are in uod, so that in perception we 

good I cannot - otherwise ilto “intoler- ^ seeing those thin® ft God. 
able consequence could simply be MalebraticTie^ ^does not eftim to know 
mL.. -i- .. u- _ ^ .. j, ■ how this is possible, but only that it 
relevan 1 tlyin must be so and it arises from his 
tte fHAyAiflitt, Plato argup that absolute commitment to God as the 
utilitarian analvses pf value lead, to ^le causal agent. This, together with 
circulanty. Good ■ toms out to. commitment to the world of material 

implies bia version of Occa- 
ort. Here, 1 suggest, be tries to fehow sionalism; that ■ no 'events in the 

a ^° U ^ of physical world are causaUy related. 

SS j iTbete can drily be one true cause of 

tbat is thc.will of; God. in 
alon^is there a necessary 
: 1 Mnnexion between ono event and 

forWhatBVerGod 

%oodn.tf8 Irtterorettiiou . here ' 
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Rangbs from aocknt and medieval lo ihe Judnsm of today and tomorrow, the. 
cssayaui ibi* book (by 1) diitinguklted scfaolam) are Nt In particular oontaita lod 


mpre: bizarre feature, within ti' com- • 
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PHILOSOPHY 


function. He does not, however, 
really explain how we are to inter- 
pret Aristotle's occasional references 
to Nature as "the intelligent artificer 
of the natural world", nor does he 
say anything to resolve my continual 


Ancient 

thinkers 

Plato 

by R. M. Hare 

Oxford University Press, £6.95 and 
£1.50 

ISBN 0 19 287586 8 and 287585 X 
Aristotle 

by Jonathan Barnes 

Oxford University Press, £6.95 and 

£1.50 

ISBN 0 19 287582 5 and 287581 7 
A History of Philosophy, volume one: 
Antiquit; and the Middle Ages 
by Anders Wedberg 
Oxford University Press, £10.50 and 
£3.95 

ISB N 0 19 824639 0 and 824691 9 

Both these "Past Masters” volumes 
are admirable introductions to their 
subjects, as well as having much to 
offer to those already conversant 
with the works of Plato and Ar- 
istotle. 

Professor Hare gives a useful 
account of both the historical and the 
conceptual background to Plato's 
thought. He rightly emphasizes the 
strong moral and political motivation 
of his philosophy; and, mindful of 
the linguistic and logical constraints 
within which Plato was writing, he 
urges us "sometimes to allow him to 
be unclear”. He points to the un- 
usual combination in Plato of the 


C iuzzlement as to how Aristotle re- 
ates the purpose which he sees exhi- 
bited in the natural world to the love 


“advocate of the perennial philoso- 
phy” and the eager student of 
mathematics, logic, and language, 
partly attributing his mistake of sup- 
posing that there must be an entity 
corresponding to every meaningful 
word to his capacity for vivid mental 
imagery. But ne rebuts the charge 
that the Socratic search for defini- 
tions undermines such knowledge as 
is implicit in ordinary usage by 
emphasizing the antiphilosophic na- 
ture of the accusation; and although 
one would scarcely expect a philo- 
sopher who has frequently endorsed 
"Hume’s Law" to accept Plato’s view 
of the Form of the Good as the 
supreme object of study, he rives a 
plausible explanation of how Plato - 
at least if we take the forms as 
perfect paradigms” - comes to hold 
this opinion and is later at pains to 
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republic. It is dearly difficult in a 
work of such brevity to convey, the 
flavour of the dialogue-form; but 
Hare does bring out with consider- 
able clarity the way in which Plato 
approaches his central concerns; and 
he discusses them with the critical 
unight'One would expect of a leading 
moftl philosopher. « 

.Aristotle, If less readable than 
Plato,, can be more Uluminatlngly 
quoted in works as brief as these; 

Jonathan Barnes admirably ex- 
ploits this advantage in a study to 
wqch he brings hJs usual infectious 
enthusiasm as well as an enviable 


Fmd of ^he Aristotelian corpus. In 
pnef but .masterly essays be surveys 
Jhe various aspects of Aristotle’s 
thought, discusshig, for instance, the 
patterns of argoment and ex- 
ptanaHon' propounded in the Prior 
■^ '/osterlor : Analytics with easy 
lucidity and considerable cridcal acu- 
“Wi Barnes brines out well the ten- 


of the heavenly bodies for the Un- be 
moved Mover. But this is a quite pi 
admirable and very lively study of a vt 
difficult thinker. pi 

Professor Wedberg's own post- In 
humously published translation of ai 
the first volume of his History of ti 
Philosophy eschews a narrative ft 
approach to the thought of antiquity ai 
or any attempt to study the ancient d 
philosophers u as human beings". Six A 
chapters dealing with the various £ 
topics of ancient philosophy are fol- p 
lowed by two on medieval phi- 
losophy. c 

Undeniably there are advantages v 
in the topic-by-topic approach which a 
Wedberg favours, especially in secur- 
ing clearer delineation of the conne- ~ 
xions between the ideas of different J 
philosophers in specific areas; and - 
there are advantages too in his prac- J 
tice of laying bare in stark proposi- s 

Call to I 
common i 
sense 

Reason and Value ; 

by E. J. Bond 

Cambridge University Press, £17.50 j 
and £5.50 i 

ISBN 0 521 24571 0 and 27079 0 

“It would help him." 

"It would be a He." 

Such moral considerations, we ordi- , 
narily believe, can provide reasons 
for or against certain proposed 
courses of action. And we do not 
take their status as reasons to be 
undermined if the addressee truthful- 
i ly retorts that he has no desire to help 
others or to avoid lies. It seems, 
i moreover, part of the very meaning of 
r “reason" that if a consideration is a 

■ reason for acting then awareness of 
i that consideration can motivate an 

■ agent. 

I A - famous .trilemma results, 
r though, if we add to these two 

> thoughts' , Hume's doctrine that .. no - 
i consideration can motivate someone 

- unless it relates the recommended 
i action in an appropriate way - most 
I notably as a means - to something 

> which he desires. Clinging to Hume, 
i then, many philosophers have re- 
s Jected one or other of our opening 
6 platitudes. In this book E. J. Bond 
a seeks to recall us to common sense 
e and ancient wisdom on the topics of 
it reason, value and their inter-rela- 
•- tions, in general and not merely in 
d the above special case of what Bona 
d quaintly calls "moral value". The 
tl trilemma is generalizable. As Bond 
b correctly claims, it is not merely 

when morality is in play that we 
n ordinarily believe that there is a 
ly question as to what ends or values to 
j; pursue, one which is not reducible to 
t- the question of how best to satisfy 
o our riven desires. . , . 

is The natural line for the defender, 
le of common sense on these topics is, 


Honal form what he sees as the lines 
of argument of particular philo- 
sophers or groups of philosophers. 
His account of the development of 
ideas about natural science and his 
analyses of Plato's theory of Forms 
and of Aristotle's scientific method 
are by no means without merit or 
insight. But the manner of Wed- 


berg’s approach precludes any dear 
picture emerging of the historical de- 
velopment of ancient thought (the 


pivotal position of Parmenides, for 
instance, is almost totally obscured), 
and his conception of what consti- 
tutes philosophy distorts the account 


Art of Living” (without Aristotle's 
Ethics being even mentioned); 
psychology is almost totally ignored. 

For all its acuteness, this volume 
cannot be seen as giving more than a 
very limited account of the history of 
ancient philosophy. 

John Creed 

John Creed Is senior lecturer in clas- 
sics at the University of Lancaster. 


to listen to Brahms's First. Being 
unacquainted with the work, I have 
no such desire. Such "grounding 
reasons" will produce desire when 
detected, and can then become reasons 
for which someone acts. But their 
status as reasons Is never, Bond 
argues, dependent on anyone’s de- 
sires. 

Bond’s defence of these, and con- 
nected claims, contains much truth, 
but is often dull and difficult reading. 
Recalling us to common sense is. in 
his hands, a relentlessly academic 
enterprise, involving painstaking ex- 
amination of much recent literature. 
His careful, if convoluted, case for at 
least some desire-independent values 
will need to be met by their profes- 
sional philosophical opponents. 

Ian McFctrldgc 

Ian McFetridge is lecturer in philoso- 
phy at Blrkbeck College, London. 

Fideist 

defence 

' An . Introduction fct the Philosophy of 

'Religion-- 

by Kal Nielsen , 

Macmillan, £14.00 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 333 11436 1 and 11466 3 
Dialogues on Morality and Religion 
by Jakob Friedrich Fries 
edited by D. Z. Phillips 
Blackwell, £18.00 
ISBN 0 631 10071 7 


tion of all aspects of man's experi- 
ence. In recent work by British phi- 
losophers. Richard Swinburne 
accords a high probability to God's 
existence, John Mackie a low prob- 
ability, and Anthony Kenny a slight- 
ly higher probability to God's non- 
existence than to the probability of 
his existence. 

There are indications that Nielsen 
wrote his book a decade or so ago, 
leaving one to conjecture why its 
publication has been delayed until 
now. Had it appeared then it would 
have made a timely and valuable 
contribution to the philosophical de- 
bate concerning the validity of the 
Wittgensteinian approach to religion. 1 
Appearing now it can hardly be said 
to make an original contribution. 
What it provides is a careful and 
thorough statement of Wiugenstcin- 
ian Fide ism, which it subjects to 
trenchant criticism, now and again 
enlivened with a dash of rhetoric. 
Although Nielsen dubs D. Z. Phillips 
the arch-Wittgensteinian Fideist, he 
does not in fact clinically dissect the 
weaknesses in Phillips’s voluminous 
writings as Mackie does in The Mira- 
cle of Theism. Rather Nielsen con- 
centrates on the work of other neo- 
Wittgensteinians, in particular that of 
Peter Winch. Winch has written less 
, on religion than Phillips, but, argu- 


rationaf philosophical discussions of 
religion on the traditional proofs of 
Goers existence and on theutic argu- 
ments based on experience^ whether 
moral experience, or man’s scientific' 


1 rs wnicn ne never snoox 

w andithe jnonp empirical approach 


surely, - to deny the Humean doc- 
trine* As Bond himself notes, there 
is a perfectly ordinary sense ot 
"want" in which many of the things 
we do for a reason we do not want 
to do. Bond, though, firmly agrees 
with Hume here ,and clams that 
there is a broader notion of want or 
desire - that' of "motivational j>rop- 
enaity" - In which acting for a foason 
requires a real want or desire on the 
DBKiit. Bond’s grounds for 


rwDurtiy defend? Aristotle against the 
jJfB® ignoring factual evidence, 
^ weakhess of a sden- 
which lacked techni- 


me natural world a 
plans ajid purposes 
l. ^l.W/Our.’-Bariies armies that 


ISlonresfoona foeehanl^nspfred 
a< Bond seeks to preserve common 
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drimed ?■ to^tfsire ; the: reasons sprne- 


tne war t m mo. i»ua, yuui»upiioi3 
of religion wrestled with the attacks 
of the logical positivists, invoking the 
verification principle, and maintain- 
ing ihat religious language was liters 
airy meaningless and so unverifiable. 

. The Sixties and the early seventies 
saw philosophers who owed their 
philosophical inspiration to the work 
of Wittgenstein - neo-WIttgenstei- 
nlans, or Wittgensteinian Fidelsts ps 
Nielsen calls them - rally to- the 
spirited defence . of religions lan- 
guage From the Wittgensteinian 
standpoint: the job of the philosopher 
is not to judge or evaluate either the 

meaninfifolness of . religious language 

or its truth claims in terms of ’criteria 
formulated externally to religion. Re^ 
llglous language exists, this lan- 
guage game is played. ■ and the.. task; 
of the philosopher is confined to ex- 
ploring the logical links between. the 
beliefs and the "forms of life , the 
religious rituals and way.qf l|fe which 
confer on religion^ language tts point 
and meaning. From the mid-seven- 


_ably, his defence of religious lan- 

S ls more subtle and less easily 
ied of by the kind of criticism 
that Mackie makes of Phillips, name- 
ly that the latter’s defence of religion 
is either a form of atheism or a 
theism unsupported by sound argu- 
ments. In a celebrated article 
“Understanding a Primitive Society" 
Winch argued that it is not possible 
to assess the magical beliefs and 
practices of the Azande as false and 
unreal when judged by the criteria of 
truth and reality used in western sci- 
ence. The criteria of reality and in- 
telligibility are internal to the 
Azande magical and religious belief 
system. Azande magic and- western 
science are two autonomous belief 
systems: one cannot be used to judge 
the validity of the other. Against this 
view Nielsen makes many telling and 
valid criticisms without quite driving 
home the message that winch’s posi- 
i tion seems to espouse' a kina of 
"cultural solipsism" which, like 
solipsism itself, is logically irrefut- 
able. 

Nielsen's book is unsuccessful as 
■an "introduction” to the philosophy 
of religion, simply because so many 
of the topics one would expect to 
- find discussed in such a book do not 
.appear a( all - the problem of evil, 

1 fqr example; : ; oir Immortality,, or the 
concept of religious experience. 1; 

Such |s D. ZT Phillips's Admiration 
for his former teacher, Rush Rliees; 
that he has edited collections of phi- 
losophical essays by otherwise little 
kiiown philosophers who were either 
Rhees's teachers or are admired by 
him. A recent edited collection of 
the work of the. Australian philo- 
- sopher, John Anderson, on educa- 
1 tion Is a casje in point. Now come 
1 extracts from a philosophical novel 
l written in dialogue, form by a Ger- 
1 man -philosopher, otherwise probably 
' known only' to experts in early. 
i nineteenth-century German writings.. 
^ The volume include; an interesting 
J, but tantalizingly brief introduction to 
[ the life and work of Fries by Rhees 
J himself: In a . one-page preface the 
Z editor writes of the extracts beto 
e published a s ."having a .major con*- 
1“ tribution to taake to issues concem- 
‘ Ing relations ■ between religion and 
morality, and, more importantly., to 


Basil 

Blackwell 

Wittgenstein 

G. H. von WRIGHT 

These eight studies or 
Wittgenstein's life and work 
record all the reliable facts and 
include the available information 
on the chronology and com- 
position of his works. Von 
Wright concentrates on pro- 
viding source material of 
permanent value to anyone 
studying Wittgenstein. 

222 pages. £1 2.00 JO 63 1 1 3OT9 3) 

Last Writings 

on the Philosophy of 
Psychology 
Volume 1 

LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN 

Edited by G. H. von Wright 
and'H. Nyman 

This volume was written in late 
1 948 and early 1 949 and 
includes preliminary studies for 
Part II of the Philosophical 
Investigations. 

274 pages. El 9.50 [0 631 ’1 2895 6J 

Culture and Value 

LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN 

Edited by G. H. von Wright 
'No one with a serious interest 
in Wittgenstein's philosophy 
can dispense with' studying this 
volume.' Philosophical 
: Investigations 

[ 1 92 pages, hardback El 2.50 

, (0 631 12752 6) 

: ' paperback £5.95 |0 631 13DS9 4J 


3 uesdons concerning how ideas of 
ic reality and will of God enter 
human life”. Apart from the fact 


iivamfiAi ~ * T • -it— . * . * 

fhk Witteenstemian approach 


that some of Fries's remarks echo 
familiar themes in Wittgensteinian 
Fideistri, it is. difficult to. accept the 
claim ; that this is a foajor contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of religion. . 

T. A; Roberts : 

T. A. Roberts is, professor of philoso- 
phy at University College, Abery- 
stwyth. ' ... 

Kant and Plato V ; l ' : , 

Ernst CasBirer's AniH'j Life arid. 
Thought, first published in : *981 1 ' is' 
now issued : as a paperback, by yale 


Remarks on the 
Philosophy of 
Psychology 

LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN 

Edited by G. E. M. Anscombe, 

G. H. von Wright and Helkki 
Nyman 

VolUm.e I T ' ; r 

4 22 pages, riaidbdek £18.00 : 

(0 631 12541:8] 

paperback £8.95 (0 63 1 1 306 1 6) 

Volume 2 

270 pages, hardback £15.00 

(0 631 12551 5] i 

paperback £7.95 (063 1 !3062 4| 

Morality and 
Language 

a. J. WARNOCK 

These essays on a number of 
Important topics related to 
epistemology, morality and 
language are models of philp- - 
sopfilcal reasoning and luefd 
exposition. Among the themes 
examined are truth, causation,: 
liberty arid ordinary language. 

224 pages, El 7.50 JO 63 1 1 3098 5| 

Plato: Hlpplas 
Major 

Translated with Commentary 
and Essay by . 

PAUL WQODRUFIf 

: Hippias Major here appears In a 
• new translation by Raul 
Woodruff, accompanied by an : 
extended esjjay discussing the . 
djalogcieias 8 philosophical . 
whole, and examining Its 1 main 
theme's; •••'•' , : ■ : ' - 1 

230 pages. £ 12:50 10 631. 13^91 8) 
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Inverting 

Hegel 


himself might possibly have appreci- truths they concealed could be pre- 
« . « ■" .ir.-j :• il. — !« • “nur»" nr “unmasked 


ated had he lived to witness it. the sented in a “pure or unmasked 
notion that his doctrines demanded form, . 

an altogether different interpretation It is a virtue of Lawrence Stepeie- 
captured the imaginations of his. vich’s collection that it succeeds in 
younger followers with the force of a clearly exhibiting this somewhat be- 
revelation. Thus under their hands the wildering diversity of aims ana 
received version of his thought was method. Furthermore, his informa- 
rejectcd and a set of diametrically tive introductions to the writings he 
opposed conclusions drawn as to its has included - a number of which 
essential import: in a succession of have not been translated before - 
craws, which followed one another helD the reader to appreciate the 


Coming 
to French 
terms 


essential import: in a succession of have not been translated before - 
stages, which followed one another help the reader to appreciate the Charles J. McCracken 
with hectic rapidity, metaphysical resourceful ingenuity displayed by clarendon Press: Oxford University 
idealism was replaced by empirical their authors lit seeking to extract press £25 qq 
naturalism, theism by humanism, and from Hegelian conceptions novel or »g 014564 1 

political conservatism by a radicalism subversive implications: this was s-»Hmpnts* their Ciceronian 

which either looked forward to the especially true of Strauss and Hum e a Segments: their Ciceronian 

rational reconstruction of society or - Feuerbach, both of whom in fact ana French context 
at the other extreme - advocated the exercized a considerable influence by Peter Jones 


The Young Hegelians: an anthology 
Introduced and edited by Lawrence S. 

Cambridge University Press, £29.50 ^option of an unrestricted upon later approaches to religious 
nrlH m individualism. belief. 

toom n <01 non 1 i Each of these contentions found Whether or not one accepts the 

liiBN u 34 1 / ano -i distinct exponents; moreover, the editor's suggestion that it may be 

grounds upon which the proposed time to treat the products of the 
Not so very long ago the majority of transformations were based greatly Young Hegelian school as being of 
the writers represented in this varied. While some thinkers, such as intrinsic rather tlinn of merely histor- 
volume would have been reaurded as Strauss and Bruno Bauer, were ical interest, there can be no ques- 
lying.beealnied and largely forgotten, ready to appeal confidently if not teon (hat he has performed a notable 
in an obscure backwater of the his- always plausibly to Hegel's own texts service in bringing together so many 
tory of ideas. They belonged to a in support of their claims, there were representative works within a handy 
progressively-minded group of intel- others, like Feuerbach and subse- and manageable compass. 

(actuals who were active in Germany quently Marx, who argued that it 

during the 1830s and 1840s and who was necessary to subject the Hege- 

became known as “Young Hege- Iran system itself to a fundamental rfitriCK uartllUGr 

lians” because of tlicir opposition to critique; it was only by systematically 

the conception of Hegel’s philosophy ‘'inverting" the terms In which Hegel Patrick Gardiner is a fellow of Mag- 


idealism was replaced by empirical 
naturalism, theism by humanism, and 


Malebranche and British Philosophy 
by Charles J. McCracken 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0 19 824664 1 


unrestricted 


exercized a considerable influence by Peter Jones 
upon later approaches to religious Edinburgh University Press, £17.50 
belief. ISBN 0 85224 443 6 

Whether or not one accepts the ■ ■ - - ... , 


chean was Arthur Collier: in his Cla- 
ris Universalis he argued for what 
McCracken fairly calls a Malebran- 
chean immaterialism. 

There were, however, bigger 
names yet, especially Berkeley and 
Hume, whose thought cannot prop- 
erly be appreciated without under- 
standing their relations to Malebrail- 
che. while Berkeley’s debts have 
long been recognized the extent of 
Hume’s are not so well appreciated. 
As an illustration we may note that it 
was Malebranche who first empha- 
sized that causation is essentially a 
necessary connexion and that we 
know of no such connexions between 
natural objects. In two final chapters 
we are shown the debts of Thomas 
Reid and colonial America to Male- 
branche’s thought. 

That Hume owes much to French 


philosophy in this rcnmry j} as i not muc (, to re dress the balance. Hume 
been .marked. No such verdict could, was doubtfully equipped to follow 
however, be passed on the seven- tb e ma j 0 r argument of the Prlnclpia 
teenth (though he undoubtedly did lean 

les. Both Locke ancTHume, the two ^om the non-mathematical parts) 
most important British philosophers ^ we m i sun derstand his position 
of the penod, lived m l^anre for un i eSs we recognize the connexions 
several years and absorbed its cul- belween Ciceronian naturalism and 


Patrick Gardiner 


the conception of Hegel’s philosophy “inverting" the terms In which Hegel 
standardly favoured by an older gen- hnd formulated his theses that (lie 
erniion of academics. Although for a 
time they achieved a certain promin- 

ence as radical iconoclasts, the ^ ' 

notoriety that flectingly crowned WnPrOlIP 
their efforts cannot be said to have LJvRV'l. Ml<lv 
survived the frustration of revolu-. 
t ionary hopes in 1S48 and they largely ~ 
tended to lapse into oblivion. 

More than a century later, howev- T. 

er, there has been a conspicuous 

revival of interest in what they Plato: Hlpplaa Major 

wrote, a revival that owes much to a translated, with commentary and 

resurgence of Hegelian studies in the egsa y, by Paul Woodruff 

English-speaking world and to the Blackwell, £12.50 

reappraisal of the origins of Marxism Nt)M n nriQ i G 

which has accompanied it. Even so - ISBN 0 631 l3091 _g 


Patrick Gardiner is a fellow of Mag- rore^ . . , Hume's attitudes towards religion. 

dalen College, Oxford. These two books show that Locke sentimenti the general emphasis on 

and Hume were not the only think- mo d e ration, ancfthe social dimension 
, be 1° mfl . ue . nce i- oi man - The wider connexions be- 

nnri Mfitn Taken overall his read McCrackendemonstrates breadth Hume and French culture - 

SJpjr rrttr. s“.“s,S5,"assa 

On occaaon, his engerms to find * 0 ,k Pet/r Jon« iootew™' “Sf 5L?. a m Fl!,h."i. l h ti.. 1 i^‘ a^dTte 

SMWir S Ihought^and 3 

translation seeking to preseive both tion to areas of Hume which have Je sto?y S foe origins 8 of Hume's 

^i 0 r° y! re “ ived ** due re “ 8 - 

infuriatingly jumble real insights with Nicolas Malebranche is not much “hSl' by Joues^n the relaSldp 

banalities. Some analyses in the read in Britain today; indeed, until S^n Lvfo Snd Hume 

essay are questionable: his account rcce ntly there was no modern trans- between Bayle and Mume. 

of "logical causation", for instance, lation of ^ greatest work The r A T Pno - r _ 


however, be passed on the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centur- 
ies. Both Locke and Hume, the two 


ISBN 0 631 13091 8 


ly supposed that they should be lv two hundred years. They have 

Sf^taSS 1 ' hSLi” d m SI rreitfaTS JSS itfZK 

mSeir or bS os Sv ran ri- ^ p,at ° s m 5 taf ? hysics ’ and ■ of So ^ Ssited foe French philosopher “who 

GSb to “foXrfaf in whiJh Marx- ^HippTasis meant to be clever, ver- hasa P ** «£ 

• bnuras fanned”. Hence it is arguable witty and successful, but he oh 82S 2 aSStaT'l.h glish nation, where I teheve be has j 

that any posthumous glory which may talks tike a fool while for a' literary Socrates tries to extract trom nis more admirers than in his own . 

belatJvteve Kin tLm “ o»2 id phLophlc hero tocmeslZ “th°e « 5"“ James U who virifed' 

reflected character, deriving mainly if haves P quite improperly. . He is f ort &, af ? r , be ^ 8 f deposed - 

not entirely from the two influential boorishly rude: worse, he argues . H25L SS* u T ***<*& with what comfort remains 

figures with whom they were bSK if the dUkonte Mntoown., ; • 

hfsMcaUy associated. \ toM ?t, mS be relatively efrty Plato: r jSrtewSSSSi ' V^ni2lv^oSi- PF* du, ? t0 ! 

ILwpuld qettiinly be baTd to deny, but critics haVe^ detectld undigested SS af bTatJntlv fXrio s lS?e Jfft E laC€ 5 **?" ^ ^ con u texl 

■ twt slinlflcance Ot' tW Yduna Heze- morsels of "doctrine" belonafna to blatantly taUacious. Here McCracken devotes about one hun- 
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here to argue about; and his studies i anc j j s supported by Addison’s re- Utsophy at the University of Ace 


lecturer In ohl- 
' sitv of Keeu. 


' tWt' sl^ilficance ot the Ydung Hege- morsels of “doctrine" belongmg to 
; llan movement from the latter stand- his mature middle years. Many older 
point. When Hegel died in 1831 he commentators argued (hat its author 
was widely esteemed as the author of is an imitator, borrowing unskilfully 
a “Restoration" philosophy which from different phases of "Plato's 
had conferred theoretical respectabil- thought. Nowadays Plato's au- 
itv upon the orthodoxies of post- thorsnip is - usually accepted, but. 
Napoleonic Prussia. Not only was he some embarrassment remains: how 
credited with the creation of. an ; can the infelicities identified: by ear- 
. idealist metaphysic that conclusively ller scholars be- explained away? 
proved foe tenets of Lutheran theol- Paul Woodruff sets out to con- 
ogy to be fully reconcilable with the vince us that they were never there 
requirements of reason; he was also- in the first place. Through his tians- 
seen as ■ having propounded an lation, commentary, ' ahn; eight-chap- 
account of historical .develppment ter essay he argues that its structure 
. that apparently legitimized, the estab- and characterization have been mis- 
hshed social order and : thereby Justi- understood ' and undervalued. ■ and 


vituiua, un me umi um » iuw central place to -me senses as ret 
fine is jo be productive of good, then primarily to natural judgments: 
to be fine cannot also be to be good: shall not be deceived if we use 
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requirements of reason; he was also- in the first place. Through his trans- c a m e catBe^' The^usases he 

seen , as having propounded an lation, commentary, and; pight-chap- S2f 5Sw adherence 8 to 'It and mind is beyond us. 

account of hisloncal develppment ter essay he argues that its structure whe« thi ^^different^ a ®?° un L ? f knowledge we 

that apparently legitimized the estab- and characterization have been mis- 2Ii h vi* or t reach Malebranche s celebrated, not 

fished social order and ; thereby justi- understood 'and undervalued, / and • .SKLHSSS&ti? JJJS2' t0 sa y notorious, claim that all things 

fled acquiescence- in the existing poli- ; that In consistency , and 'cogency of -5 SSh^ art 111 God ’ So that 111 perception we 

Heal arrangements. By a dialectical thought it Is of- a piece; wSh other; & «« seelna those things fc God. 
transition; whose irony the master’ transitional dialogues such as Gorgias conae R uen ce could simply be Malebranche does not claim to know 

- - - ~ •— ■ .u^°^, e J S !r Whero ’ relevantly in muBt be ^and it arises from his 

a ^ o . « v P L a ;° ar g u f s _ that absolute commitment to God as the 
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^blitanan accounts of fine can nhysical world, are causally related, 

' 1 t y bB , As true cayse of 

; 1 an{^ 'that is the 'will' rbf : God. In 

' fk n R£ l S RriJlInSS ^ b therc ’ a necessary 

; annexion between one event and 
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ea$’ no 1 doubt appear implausible. 
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function. He does not, however, tional form what he sees as the lines lion of all aspects of man’s experi- 
really explain how we are to inter- of argument of -particular philo- ence. In recent work by British phi- 
pretAnstotle s occasional references sophers or groups of philosophers, losophers. Richard Swinburne 
to Nature as “the intelligent artificer His account of the development of accords a high probability to God's 
of the natural world”, nor does he ideas about natural science and his existence, John Mackie a low prob- 
say anything to resolve my continual analyses of Plato’s theory of Farms ability, and Anthony Kenny a slight- 
puzzlement as to how Aristotle re- and of Aristotle's scientific method ly higher probability to God's non- 
lates the purpose which he sees exhi- are by no means without merit or existence than to tne probability of 
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Ancient 

thinkers 


of the natural world”, nor does he ideas about natural science and his 
say anything to resolve my continual analyses of Plato’s theory of Forms 
puzzlement as to how Aristotle re- and of Aristotle's scientific method 
lates the purpose which he sees exhi- are by no means without merit or 
bited in the natural world to the love insight. But the manner of Wed- 
of foe heavenly bodies for the Un- berg’s approach precludes any dear 
moved Mover. But this is a quite picture emerging of the historical de- 
admirable and very lively study of a velopment of ancient thought fthe 
difficult thinker. nivotal oosition of Parmenides, for 


existence, John Mackie a low prob- 
ability, and Anthony Kenny a slight- 
ly higher probability to God's non- 


ackie a low 
ny Kenny a : 
ity to God’s 


manner of Wed- his existence, 
precludes any dear There are indications that Nielsen 
of the historical de- wrote his book a decade or so ago, 
ident thought (the leaving one to conjecture why its 
of Parmenides, for publication has been delayed until 
;t totally obscured), now. Had it appeared then it would 
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Both these “Past Masters" volumes 
are admirable introductions to their 
subjects, as well as having much to 
offer to those already conversant 
with the works of Plato and Ar- 
istotle. 

Professor Hare gives a useful 
account of both the historical and foe 
conceptual background to Plato’s 


“nr “ unaer ’ , , pivotal position of Parmenides, for publication has been delayed until 

Professor Wedberg's own post- instance, is almost totally obscured), now. Had it appeared then it would 
humously published translation of and his conception of what consti- have made a timely and valuable 
the first volume of his history of tutes philosophy distorts foe account contribution to the philosophical de- 
Philosophy eschews a narrative further. Scientific theory and logic bate concerning the validity of the 
approach to the thought of antiquity are extensively treated; 11 pages are Wittgensteinian approach to religion, 
or any attempt to study the ancient devoted to what is described as “The Appearing now it can hardly be said 


further. Scientific theory and logic bate concerning the validity of the 
. .are extensively treated; 11 pages are Wittgensteinian approach to religion, 
or any attempt to study the ancient devoted to what is described as “The Appearing now it can hardly be said 
philosophers “as human beings". Six Art of Living” (without Aristotle's to make an original contribution, 
chapters dealing with the various Ethics being even mentioned! ; What it provides is a careful and 
topics of ancient philosophy are fol- psychology is almost totally ignored, thorough statement of Wittgenstein- 
lowed by two on medieval phi- For all its acuteness, this volume ian Fide ism. which it subjects to I 
losophy. cannot be seen as giving more than a trenchant criticism, now and again 

Undeniably there are advantages very limited account of the history of enlivened with a dash of rhetoric, 
in the topic-by-topic approach which ancient philosophy. Although Nielsen dubs D. Z. Phillips 

Wedberg favours, especially in secur- the aren- Wittgensteinian Fideist, ne 

ing dearer delineation of the conne- *“ “ ~ does not in fact clinically dissect the 

xions between the ideas of different John Creed weaknesses in Phillips’s voluminous 

philosophers in specific areas; and writings as Mackie does in The Mira- 

then are advantages too in his prac- John Creed is senior lecturer in clas- cle of 77idwi. Rather Nielsen con- 
tice of laying bare in stark proposi- sics at the University of Lancaster. centrales on the work of other neo- 

Wittgenste ininns, in particular that of 
Peter Winch. Winch has written less 
to listen to Brahms's First. Being on religion than Phillips, but, argu- 
unacquainted with the work, 1 have _ably, his defence of religious lan- 
no such desire. Such “grounding guage is more subtle and less easily 
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sense 
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thought. He rightly emphasizes the - — — 

strong moral and political motivation Reason and Value 

of his philosophy; and, mindful of bj E. J. Bond 

the linguistic ana logical constraints Cambridge University Press, £17.50 

within which Plato was writing, be and £5.50 

urges us “sometimes to allow him to i§BN 0 521 24571 0 and 27079 0 

be undear”. He points to the un- 

usual combination in Plato of the "It would help him." 


reasons" will produce desire when disposed of by the kind of criticism 
detected, andean then become reasons that Mackie makes of Phillips, name- 
for which someone acts. But their |y that the latter’s defence of religion 
status as reasons is never, Bond j s either a form of atheism or a 
argues, dependent on anyone's de- theism unsupported by sound argu- 
sires. meats. In a celebrated article 

Bond’s defence of these, and con- “Understanding a Primitive Society” 
nected claims, contains much truth, winch aigued that it is not possible 
but is often dull and difficult reading, to assess the magical beliefs and 


urges ns “sometimes to allow him to ISBN 6 521 24571 0 and 27079 0 amination of much recent liter: 

be unclear”. He points to the un- ; — ; ; His careful, if convoluted, case 

usual combination in Plato of the "It would help him." j eB5 t some desire-independent \ 

“advocate of the perennial philoso- “It would be a lie.” will need to be met by their p 

(Ay” and the eager student of Such moral considerations, we ordi- sional philosophical opponents, 
mathematics, logic, and language, narily believe, can provide reasons — — 


word to his capacity for vivid mental 
imagery. But he rebuts the charge 
that the Socratic search for defini- 
tions undermines such knowledge as 
b implicit in ordinary usage by 
emphasizing the antiphnosophic na- 


amination of much recent literature. ence . The criteria of reality and in- 1 
His careful, if convoluted, case for at telligibility are internal to the 
least some desire-independent values Az&nde magical and religious belief 
will need to be met by their profes- system. Azandc magic and 1, western 
sional philosophical opponents. science are two autonomous belief 

— systems: one cannot be used to judge 

lan McFetridge the validity of the other. Against this 

— view Nielsen makes many telling and 

Ian McFetrldee is lecturer in philoso- valid criticisms without quite driving 
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partly attributing his mistake of sup- for or against certain proposed McFetridge the validity of foe other. Against this 

posing that there must be an entity courses of action. And we do not „ — ■■ — ■ " ■■■■ view Nielsen makes many telling and 

corresponding to every meaningful take their status as reasons to be ^ McFe/rMee is lecturer in philoso- valid criticisms without quite driving 

word to his capacity for vivid mental undermined if the addressee truthful- . flf Birkb ° eck college, London. home the message that Winch’s posi- 

Imagery. But he rebuts the charge ly retorts that he has no desire to help tion seems to espouse' a kina of 
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hire of the accusation; and although that consideration can motivate an 
one would scarcely expect a philo- agent. 

sopher who has frequently endorsed A famous tnlemma results, 
“Hume’s Law*’ to accept Plato's view though; if > we add . to ; , these twq 


others or to avoid lies. It seems, 
moreover, part of the very meanins of 
“reason” that if a consideration is a 
reason for acting then awareness of 
that consideration can motivate an 
agent. 


Fideist 

defence 


of the Form of the Good as the thoughts Hume’s doctrine that qo Ah Introduction fo the Philosophy of 
supreme object of Btudy. he gives a consideration can motivate someone 
plausible explanation of how Plato - unless it relates foe recommended by Kai Nielsen 
at least if we take foe forms as action in an appropriate way - most j.. £14 qq £ 4,95 

ignis" - comes to hold notably as a means - to something . * 

id Is later at pains to which ne desires. Clinging to Hume, JJp N 0 333 “J 36 1 flnd , 

’ rilfflmlt thfi modern then, manv philosophers have re- Dialogues on Morality and Religion 


tion seems to espouse' a kind of 
“cultural solipsism” which, like | 
solipsism itself,, is logically irrefut- 
able, 

Nielsen's book is unsuccessful as 
-an “introduction” to the philosophy 
of religion, simply because so many 
of the topics one would expect to 
find discussed in such a book do not 
appear al all - the problem of evil, 
for ekh triple, or. immortality^ or the 
concept ' of religious experience; . 

Such is D, Z, Phillips's admiration 


opinion and is later at pains to which ne desires. Clin 
t out how difficult foe modem then, many philospp! 


moral philo; 

Plato, can be more illuminatinaly question as to what ends or values to knowledge j£j a 5 u *®' a ara iS but tantnlizingly brief introduction to 

pursue, one which is not reducible to personal reUpous foe life apd work of Fries by Rhees 
and Jonathan Baines admirably ex- the question of how best to satisfy Jte wjj. 1 himself. In. a. one-page preface the 

a& s?bSra , B if i isloS sawtM rss 

surely^o" derry' the ^^mean'^doc: Ing U ra°atioM m ^^ t (Ten 

p^ut mgstely es£ys heTUefs trlne^As Bo J himself _ notes, ‘here 1°, 


f less readable than ordinarily 


"perfect paradigms” - comes to hold notably as a means - to something mV 11416 1 and 11466 3 for former teacher, Rush Rhees, 
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tie discusses them with the critical tnlemma is generalizable. As Bond rehgion qn the . of man philosopher, otherwise probably 
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the various aspects of Aristotle’s is a perfectly ordinary sense 
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the methods and techniques it 
employs? What kinds or problem 
fall within its scope? This lively 
introduction to metaphysics 
explores these questions in terms 
that students can understand 
and at the same time brings new 
insights to bear on perennial 
philosophical debates. 

27B pages, hardback £18.50 (0 631 1312*1 0| 
pjperbxk £6.95 (0631 13125 6) 

Wittgenstein on 
Rules and Private 
Language 

SAUL A. KRfPKE 

'Clearly and compellingly 
presented ... an exemplary 
piece of exposition.' 

P. F. Strawson. Times Literary 


BOOKS 


PHILOSOPHY 


Search for 
essences 


main within which McGinn operates, 
there remain important areas of the 


cneral in content. This conception 
i fact has considerable resources, 


subject which are left untouched, but Evans vigorously maintains that 
There is nothing, for example, on ;it is thoroughly misguided. In his 
emotion or memory or imagination, chapters on thought ne argues that 


emotion or memory or imagination. 

The second reason for doubting 
whether the book can succeed in its 
stated aim is the dense argumenta- 
tion and highly compressed presenta- 
tion of material. The chapter on 
mind and body, for example, is a 


lightning survey of varieties of mater- 
ialism and dualism which speeds 
through such topics as the type/token 


we have a number of kinds of 
thought' whose contents are Indeed 
dependent on the identity of the ob- 
ject they are about - including 
thoughts involving demonstrative 
identification of their objects, such as 
my thought that that girl is pretty. 


speeds To the objection that my thought cussion. 


compounded, Dr Colaiaco suggests 
of elements deriving from Hobbes’ 
Burke and Bentham. 

In 1859, however, Stephen found 
little to quarrel with in Mill’s essay 
On Liberty. “We know of nothing in 
English literature since the Areopae /. 
tica more stirring” was his view of 
Mill’s defence of free discussion. A 
decade later however he was to chal-i 
lenge both Mill’s general idea of 
liberty and his advocacy of free dis* 


The Character of Mind 
by Colin McGinn 
Oxford University Press, £8.95 and 
£3.95 

ISBN 0 19 219171 3 and 289159 6 

In this introduction to the philosophy 
of mind, McGinn’s approach to his 
subject is robustly traditional, not to 
snv old-fashioned. It harks back to 


distinction, supervenience, universals 

find and particulars, panpsychism and 

functionalism, all in a mere 21 pages. 
Press, £8.95 and It is not that the issues are too 
skimpily dealt with to make the dis- 
, j obq, M f, cussion worthwhile - far from it. It is 
i ano zb* ay rather that the style is so concise that 

, In the nhilnwinhv on, y one who 0011165 t0 the text with 
raSTfi a “r degree of background know- 

’traditional 1 , not to j* 5 aiVwhT’^"' Whi “ “ 

It harks hack to be,n S sa,£ * an0 wh y* 

Tki KlinfnL It would be a mistake, however, to 


could retain the same content while In matters of literary criticism 
the girl is swapped for her twin, Stephen was impressed by realism 
Evans replies that it is just false that but stem on vice. Madame Bovary 
my thought in this case remains con- was not, he thought, a work to be' 
slant (after all, in the real world my recommended, its principal character 


say old-fashioned. It harks back to uc 

such works as Broad's The Mind and .. /*, W0U J. d Jf 1 

««“ ;« ^' h ™8 h 5 n« S M.r tortrtL “TSmliS 

ssSmm saaswrsrts 


cent styles of philosophizing about 
mind (for example, those which 
emphasize the continuity between 


impressive piece of work - tough, 
elegant, ingenious, argumentative 
ana controversial. 


Supplement. 
Professor Krip 


.I : 


m 
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Professor Kripke here discusses 
Wittgenstein's analysis of trie 
notion of following a rule, 
believing that it Is central to his 
later philosophy. Kripke holds 
that Wittgenstein's celebrated 
‘private language' argument Is 
best Interpreted In terms of this 
question. 

I&O pages. £9.50 [0 631 13077 2) 

Berkeley 

New Edition 
G. J. WARNOCK 

‘His. exposition and criticism are 
exact, coherent and lucid. Times . 
Literary Supplement, 
in this revised edition G. J. 

Warnock examines all Berkeley's 
•major philosophical works and 
discusses his most original and ■* . : 
Interesting contributions to > ' : . 

! f questions still debated by 
philosophers. 

240 pages, hardback El 5.00 (0 63 1 1 3097 7| 
paperback ES.95 (0 63 1 131 19 1) 

Science and Moral 
Priority 

The Merging of Mind, Brain 
and Human Values ■■ 

ROGER SPERRY 

‘This volume will guide bath 
speculative philosophy and 
" scientific examinatipn of the ' 
evidence for years to come in' 
the search for a new foundation' : 
of belief.' Colwyn Trevarthen, 
from the foreword ..- 
: ; The winner of the 1 982 Nobel 
Prize for Medicine here 
summarizes recent research on 
the native Of the prafn and 


empirical and philosophical- ap- aDO controversial. 

proaches). The philosopher is de- 

picted as searching for essences, for Nicholas Eveiltt 

Al?ho^K in- P V -‘the Unlversly of Em Anglia. 

vestigating concepts, we are told that 

“mental concepts are more the yin-a -m A • 

method of enquiry than its object”. I n|^|llfYn| 

Exactly what a concept is, ana how A. llUUfillll' 

one investigates it, is left unclear. On ° 

the one hand, he says that it is nAnfAnf 

misleading to say that the subject- V 

matter of philosophy is words; on the 

other, we are told that the identity of T . v . .. . 

a concept is wholly determined by Varieties of Reference 

the meaning of the phrase that ex- hy Gareth Evans 

presses it. It is in any case difficult to Oxford University Press, £15.00 and 

make sense of McGinn’s appeals to £5.95 

what “intuition” tells us, unless this ISBN 0 19 824685 4 and 824686 2 
is an appeal to our grasp of the truth 


Thought 

content 


thought leads me to open a conversa- 
tion with the girl opposite, while in 
the imagined alternative world my 
thought leads me to open a conversa- 
tion with her twin: different actions 
ensue, so is it so surprising to say 
that they are grounded in different 
thoughts?). To the objection that my 
thought could remain the same even 
if I were hallucinating, Evans replies 
that in the case of a putative demon- 
strative thought “where there is no 
object, there is no thought" (I have 
instead the illusion of a thought to 
accompany my perceptual illusion). 

These anti-Russellian conclusions 
are bold and provocative: they are 
certainly - not unprecedented in the 
recent literature, but they here re- 
ceive their most powerful defence to 
date. For myself, I am not sure that 
unrepentant Russellians need feel 
completely overwhelmed. But doubt- 
less the debate will continue - and 
necessarily, after Evans, at a new 
level of sophistication. 

Evans's investigation of singular 
thoughts is preceded in the book by 
discussion of Frege, Russell ana 
more recent work on reference, and 
succeeded by discussions of negative 
existentiafs and proper names. These 
chapters are full of splendid insights 
and trenchant arguments which can 
to a large extent be assessed inde- 


conditions (and hence presumably When he died in 1980, at the age of pendently of the core chapters on 
the meaning) of sentences describing 34, Gareth Evans was working on an thought. They leave us with a good 
nllp.oed fun? ~ an -riw hontr nr, number of questions to ponder. 


alleged facts. eage 

Alter a useful preliminary explana- The «..« „„ ..... . , . 

lion of what the subject is and by have now been edited by John reconstruction of Frege s notion of 
what methods it can be approached, McDowell into a coherent and sense to the spirit and intention of 
the author. devotes his six chapters to polished text. The result is an im- Fre S e . s owt \ 4 wo f*v Must . gu ur 
discussions of the mlnd/body prob- pressive treatment of some central negative existential ^statements in- 
tern (In which he finds no currently problems about the ways in which '?l ve make-believe reference, as 
available theory to be satisfactory); our thoughts and statements are re- ^ vaQS P“ t8 . ' — imagine I correctly 
of our knowledge of the external lated to the world, believe X exists, but am supposing X 

world, of our experiences, and of our ' Much recent work op . reference not ^ ®xi§Mn order to drive an 
I selves; . .of the y relations between ! addresses itself primarily to questions a bsurdity and thus confirm my belief: 


v awaited book on reference, 
irafts and notes that he left 


imber of questions to ponder. 

How close, for example, is Evans's 


thought ! and language; of agency; about language: it discusses, for ex- ra y supposition here does not seem 
and' finally of the sell. ample, the proper semantic treat- fo involve make-believe reference. 

n Besides the methodology of the ment of singular terms such as prop- 1/8 a m, Evans gives a sensitive and 
book, I also have doubts about its er names, or the criteria for deter-, illuminating discussion of the dlffer- 
contents. In chapter two, for exam- mining who a speaker Is referring to onces between using a proper name 
pie, McGinn rejects the dualist view when he uses a name. • Evans, by when one is personally acquainted 
that . a person is composed of a contrast, insists that we need first to wth hearer and using the name of 
physical body and a non-physical understand how singular thoughts re- a historical figure; but might not this 
mind, on the familiar ground that the late to their objects if we are to |* ad one t0 suppose that there can 
concept of a non-physical mind is reach an adequate account of the 06 more , varie *V in the sort of 
incoherent. Yet the. fittal chapter linguistic devices used to express thoughts that proper names are used 
treats the self as a Cartesian mental such thoughts. And so the long oen- to “P” 5 ** than Evans allows? And 
substance, that Is: to say, It identifies tral part of his book is devoted to an 80 on - . 


incoherent. Yet the. final chapter 
j treats the self as' a Cartesian mental 
substance, that is: to say, It identifies 


the self as one of those non-physical investigation .into the variety of 
entities the concept of which had singular thoughts. The argument 
earlier been declared incoherent, here is extremely intricate? hut one 


investigation .into the variety of ,Th e Brest sadness Is that the man 
singular thoughts. The argument * h ° wa * b £ at a P V° answer such 


here is extremely intricate; but one questions, Gareth Evans himself, is 
This. makes it all the more surprising main conclusion is clear and chal- no lon 8 cr hcre to help, 

that : McGinn should, say of this in- lenging. — — — - — 

coherent concept that It is “the naive Suppose, sitting oh the train, I Peter Smith ? 

are , Prone ;tb ( operate have the thought that that girl Is - 

With. . It. also makes it surpnsmg that pretty, here I Identify in thought a Peter Smith Is lecturer In philosophy 
McGinn should say the onus of proof . particular girl say the one rifting the University College of Wales , 


is on the o 
sliow what 


rient of the concept to 
wrong with it* for all 


Ue. me - and think of her that Aberystwyth. 
pretty. And it is iiutially ternp- 


Ihe world as if he had not himself ting to lake.it that the content of my 
told- us earlier that “good sense” re- singular thought is in part fixed by 
quires us to reject the concept. It is fixing who it Is a thought about. But 
true Ojat there is no contradiction on further reflection this seems quite 
totween the two chapters, rince^in . wrong. For surely, X could still, have 


as 


Bradley's Logic < : 

ANTHONY MANXES \ 

In this valuable'reaSsessrnent of : v i 
Prindpfes of Logic Anthony' >>. \ 
Manser helps 1 us to see how ; 
Bradley anticipated qtany of the 
problems explore^ by Frege'and 
Russell, and demonstrates that It 
contains many of the questions ■; 
which are still at the centre of • . 
philosophical discussion* 

232 pages. £17.50 [063 1 13139 6j 

Basil Blackwell Publisher 

108 Cowley Road, Oxford. 0X4 I JF 


it may hot apply to k anything, 
is, however, a certain jdislocat; 


nbe^nte 


qualitatively: similar 


Japks FlhjUnes Stephen ahd the 
CrlaU of Victorlan Thought «• 
by Jamea ^. Colaiaco ' 


al VTO. P™- rerwara u i me • ms *. . ?■ . w|th: the same- intrinsic cohtent-lpven : Macmillan, £20.00 ! , ' 
vMcOinn tells us m hit. preface . that '•': if there had been! a cbaqge ! in * the ISBN 0 ■333*28731 2 
■ objMtthe thqught u ffiobf. Ipdeed,- 2 


being defective in point of moral 
calculation (“The notion of duty or 
responsibility never seems to cross 
her mind”). Dickens was subversive 
and sentimental. Rousseau’s profes- 
sed love of mankind prompted 
Stephen to suggest that he keep it to 
himself and not daub others with it. 

In 1869 Stephen was appointed 
Legal Member of the viceroy's 


the Viceroy’s 
Council in India, a post earlier held 
by Macaulay and Henry Maine. He 
consolidated and amended large sec- 
tions of the law in force in India and 
added to Macaulay's penal code. His 
experience of the governing of India 
made a permanent mark and it was 
largely that experience that provoked 
the attacks on Mill’s Liberty written 
on his return to England for the Pall 
Mall Gazette and later published as 
Liberty. Equality, Fraternity. 

Stephen argued that Mill's essay 
undervalued the role of law in pre- 


serving liberty and that Mill’s princi- 
ple of forbidding the restriction of 
individual freedom except for the 
putpose of preventing harm to others 
undermined religion and morality 
and disregarded the right of society 
to coerce or tax unwilling cultural 
minorities for positive purposes not 
embraced by self-protection (such as 
keeping up the British Museum). 
Mill also, ne thought, was too opti- 
mistic about free discussion. Most 
people were selfish, frivolous and 
commonplace and discussion was not 
likely to move them, Parliamentary 
government was conducted by the 
force of numbers not argument, and 
few great changes had Been carried 
through as the result of rational per- 
suasion. Free discussion could not 
have governed India. That country 
could not be ruled except on the 
principle that native religions, were 

None of this is entirely fair to 
Mill's argument. Stephen might have 
added that England was governed on 
the principle that beliefs in the 
propriety of theft and murder were 
false. But Mill did not deny that. 
Governments on his principles are 
allowed to act on their convictions 
and to punish malefactors together 
with those who abet and incite the 
commission of crimes, so long as 
they leave free those who merely 
advocate wicked or criminal actions. 
Much Of Stephen's ar 8V. m " 
amounts to saying (what Mill aid not 
. deny) that some forms of inwtalory 
speech may cause disorder and be 
properly punished. ... . 

Some of Stephen’s criticism of en- 
thusiasm for mere negative or abso- 
lute liberty seems also misconceived. 
Sometimes he seems to confuse me 
definition of liberty as absence or 
. restraint with a policy of removing 
all restraint, or with advocacy ot 
morhl laisser-faire. Nothing idJJ 
•.illustrates better the cross purpose 
that progressives and conservatives 
may fall into in squabbling about 
liberty. Stephen, an undoubted wn- 
: : servative, when debouncing. Nun b 


beginning /student”. ;. There 'are, 
howevelf, two reasons for thinking 
that neither of these two categories 


of jjreader . wlU be thj: iriajn trepefl- > 4eitetU .^"whq U.is/acfuaUy hbo 1 
darted of. the work. The firtVif that* or. we would have tb i&v iri t 
hke m any in t pdu^lons t^ . tho ! £h t- .h^ucjnffiirdase.1hat J It hasrnb :c 
losophy of nund, jhe^boqk h*s . hp ;tercnfaate v content 1 - V:*od . : this 
.eteiirna Jo romprihenriveitiM,- even *ha U rd, ^Vfe'd^hat' my thpu^t-* 
; within the field that It covers. In the , i$pt : rentelhs;ip&'s^m0 whet i 
mindfoody chapter, for ■ examplq, hatiu^hatlM.'the.giil^ 
there • (»- no discussion "of behaviour-.-,, her. ; V r t 

ism or of pqst-\yitt genstdriian .<^t e- , / Tfcs i iintf ■ Ji uiiliyjat 
ri al theories, ; nor do^^ chapter oh Riistellian aiid, when, priakeba' Jtei 
action have , any d (free to' a ebneeption- ot thoU^uaibel 

•will. And outside the rcstrlctecf-aO-: (in .. neatlwi'/aU •“ ci^^nmSsTcH 


■ Mill's prescriptions for free choice m 
.'■ moral or religious matters, however, 
.he cries down' liberty and praises 

■ authority and compulsion.- . 

Stepheh's : .-.political philosophy, 
" though bold and enjoyable to read 
; (brutal, vain and peremptory, Mill 
said)' is not what his reputation rests 
f and it is hard to agree that in this 
,> /field 1 'he 1 'whs. “the most underrated 

-thinker of his age”. His' true monu- 


MarshBll 


life ^ 

v i; ; ; ■ ■! '/ • - 1 • ■ 
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Universities 


M Imperial College 
of Science 
Technology 

“NEW BLOOD” AND 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
LECTURESHIPS. 

tapllcatlom ars Invited forth# following ledursahlpa available from 1st 
Octobar, 19S3[nlhsfallowlng departments and f lews: 

1. CHEMISTRY (INORGANIC CHEMISTRY - 
BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF METAL COMPLEXES OR 
MAIN GROUP COMPOUNDS) 

B<o-lnorganlc. chemistry, Inorganic reaction mechanics or main group 
aynthello chemistry. 

2. CHEMISTRY (SPECTROSCOPY OF SURFACES) 

the physical chemistry of surfaces Investigated by spectroscopic 


the physical chemistry of surfaces Investigated bs 
techniques Including those provided by the central fad 


3. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGY (COLLOID SCIENCE APPLIED TO 
;. BIOTECHNOLOGY) 

«Wy of manipulation and control of conoenbsted suspensions of 
bmecttve material and colloidal Interactions during the growth and later 
1h the flocculation and filtration procedures used to separate and harvest 
ins micro-organisms. 

: 4. CIVIL ENGINEERING (HYDRAULICS) 

■ WpsriUe In finite element methods and Interest In applications to coastal 
W»mtca and open channel flow. 

5. CENTRE FOR ROBOTICS (AUTOMATION ROBOTICS) 

'• research aotMMs cover the fotowhfl dtodpHnss: meohantoal 
engineering, production engineering, micro -electron ics, computing and 
phyotoi. Appfcants shotikfhave Interests In sensor technology or In 


irenutacturthg technology. 

8. METALLURGY AND MATERALS 8CIENCE 
i (EXTRACTION! 

PRODUCTION) 

. thermodynamlos and ohamloal process engineering as smiled 
** developing new process Eoufes tor extraction metallurgy 
: »d tor tie produettonof a wide range of materlala. 

7* MATHEMATICS (APPLIED MATHEMATICS AND 
: MATHEMATICAL PHY8ICS - FLUID MECHANICS) 

■■ tSSte i In Ruld rneohanlca, transition to turbulenoe. mster ology, 
JWMosl mechirtos and laser optica InvoMng thS study of dmersrmaj 
which ^ttroduoe the concept of strange attractora and 
rnntM pfobtama of chaos, 

C8 (PURE MATHEMATICS 
•>.■ PH0BABIUTY THEORY) 

N owioso6ong.of probability theory wfth anafyiH, number theo ry, 
W^goretlcal physios. AppUcants ohould be strong In 

9 p!!m^^slla ENTAL/THE0RET,C * L 

jgP^rertln either High Energy Nuotoar Physics Group or Thsorettoal 

is riiiwc« tPU8M* physics on condensed 
«■. s 4WTrpn physics) 


-BATTER PHYSICS) 

' pK2i?' r nS n L!fi ^*n* Cf the following -research 
/ p^^^f^f^oecppy. Experlrnantaror Thso 


inropjtlQn Technology 

In area of I.K.B.8. furtoflonal languages or 
“ h aoltwpre Bngjneerlnfl 'areas, 

teaching posts for an undergraduate andtor a 
, ^ , - ,l ffi Bta '5 0 T w t8lon course In Computing 8danoe. with strong 
•Vrj.^aro Enfilnesrlhg bias'. . ^ 

SffrfSK* ® haukJ normally be teas than 3E years of age loxoludlna toe 
9“* exceptionally well qualified ! iwmaM 
*■'• wS^SrPi ^ *rnlt may ft considered. Appointment will Be at an 
-1h« Lecturer Scale ETUSkKBM per 
V ofWon Allowance (under review). -Further partteulsrs of 
1.T _y P°irrtmqnta. from the Personnel Secretary, Imperial Gotegeoi 
i- 1 Sr ?i' Tcchnotogy, London SW7 2AZ to whom appirarons 

viGSSl 11 ? WlMlum vitae, list pf pubtioetions and names of two referees 


The University of Manchester 

Applications ars Invited for the following posts of 

LECTURER which have been estabBshed under the national 
scheme to encourage the appolntmentof younger members of ihe 
academic staff (the ‘new Wood" scheme). Applicants should normally bs 
under the age of 35 years. Each post is tenable trom 1 st October, 1983 
or a laterdsteto be arranged. The salaries will be within the range 
£6,3?6-£1 3,505 per annum. 

CHEMISTRY : AppUcants should have carried out research In 
areas related to inorganic chemistry and preference will be given to 
those with research Interests In preparative organomeialllcchemlBtiy. 
Closing data for applications: 1 8th May. (ref. 44/83) 

APPLIED MATHEMATICS: Preference will be gWan to 
applicants with an Interest In any aspect of wave motions. Closing date 
for applications: 8th May. (ref. 42/83) 

PHYSICS (RADIO-ASTRONOMY): The appointee wUI 
be expected to undertake astro-physical research based on the Martin 
interferometer and otherfticiltiss at Jodrell Bank. Closing date tor 
applications: 1 8th May. (ref. 81/83) 

PHYSICS : The field of research Is experimental high energy 
phytics.The appointee will loin the High Energy Group which la 
engaged In experiments of PETRA In Hamburg and atCERN. Closing 
date for applications: 1 1th May. (ref. 82/83) 

IMMUNOLOGY : Applicants should have proven abaty In 
molecular aspeots of Immunology. Thadaportmant Is situated In toe 
Medical School, whareexcettenUsboratory and animal facilities are 
available, and collaboration with workers at the Paterson Laboratories 
(Ch Matte Hospital) fa encouraged. Q|oefngda|e lor applications; 27to 
May. (ref. 43/83) . ' , ( /... - 

GEOLOGY : Applicants should have an tntereatin mstamdiphfc 
petrology. Closing date tor applications: 1 8th May: (ref. 83/83) - 

ISLAMIC HISTORY: AppHoanta should have sninterastln the 
post-1800 history of lbs Middle Eastflnd the Mamie world. Ctoejrtgdate . 
for applications: 1 1 to May. (ref. 84/83) 

PvfoulBnand8ppllcai)ontorm(nlmabb)byih9dat9aaiaM 
Above) from The Registrar, flie Unlverefty, Manohester M13 flPL 
Pteesequote appropriate reference.' 


sylum vitae, list of pubtloeilons Bnd namee ( 
tt to arrive no later thqn ZQth May,1983. 


LEICESTER UNIVERSITY 


r Under the UQCt New Blood 8oheme the 
Untveraltyof Leicester hie been 

ewerded ninde for Leotureehlps, tenable 
from let October 1883, Ip the following 
fMde: 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

Btotogloal Chemistry 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

.1 Condensed matter physics 
'2X-fey Astronomy ; 

DEPARTMENT OF GENETICS 

8tnioture of ths human Genome with particular reference 
to ihe molecularbaslsoflnhsrited disorders. 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Trans-natlonel espsete of social welfare law 
Further particulars and application forms are 
available from the Registrar, University of • . 
Leicester, University Roed, Leicester LEI 7RH.. 
'Detailed advertiBemerits afe appearing In the 
appropriate specialist Journals. . ; ■ 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications are invited tor toe fallowing posts: 

PROFESSOR OF HIBTOPATHOLOGYl 
DEPARTMENT OF KIBTOPATHOLOOY 

AppUcants must have MBCPrth or equivalent qusIBcaton In 
Hiatopjuhotogy end Morbid Anatomy. The auoceeaful candidate will tie 
expected to teach these subjects to medical students and to cany out 
service work and research. He/she will also be Invotved In postgraduate 
training In Pathology. 

PROFESSOR OF ANAESTHETICS: 

DEPARTMENT OF ANAE8THET1CS. 

Candktatefl must hold toe FFARCS or aqulvatenl higher qualftcatten In 
Anasalhesta. The post will Involve teaching sneeslhetioa to students 
and Junior doctors. It will also involve Intensive care and research 
oommRmsnts. 

LECTURERSHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP; 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTOPATHOLOQY (2 posts) 

Applcante must have MRCFtoto or oqulvslent qu allocation in 
Htstopalhoiooy and Morbid Anatomy. The suooesslul candldatee will be 
expected to teach them subjects to medical students and. to carry out 
service work and research. Hstoha will also be Involved In postgraduate 
training In Pathology. 

LECTURESHIP/8ENI0R LECTURESHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM STUDIES (Physios Education) 

This post ts being funded by the Nuttletd Foundation tor one yasr. Theta 
are. however, posslbUtttee of extending the funding tor another yeer. 
Applicants must have Master's degree hi Physics education and 
preferably must have taught toe subject aucceasiully at undergraduate 
levaL Teacher training experience and ability to design undergraduate . 
phyalce course to an advantage. 

LECTURE8 HIP/8 ENIOR LECTURESHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OP GEOLOGY (Available 1 ,1.84) 

In addition to teaching, the post calls for someone who can ran and 
maintain the Isotope laboratory and a holder at a Ph-D to essential. 

, Sfirr™ •. . . . 

, Candldalse should be quaMted with Wo (Hortoura) chsmtomr arid M8o 
ansfrticaf chemlWry or. eqUvateflf wfto mfntoium: pf five yaara 
experience in geoloalcaland melallurglcaf materials. Modem.laboralory 
equipment teauctesme Vartan Tactnon AX. LscoC and S with staff of . 
eevan, -modem XRF, analyser. 

SALARY SCAUUIr (Nm-Medteal) 

Leciuw Qreds n : z$a,018 x SIB - 0j6M x 0112 - $13,428 
f<tunt Qreds I : ZS13.B80 a 3M - 815,884 
Senior Lactwsr t Z515.000 a 480 - 91M40- 
Pio/assor : ZS10.4S2 a 012 - 20,870 t* 840 - 023.108 

(Medical) 

Asalauurt Lechrar : 2*11.604 a 432 - 513^92 

Lecturer Grade It : ZS 14.088 x 402 - 10,120 k 408 - 15,568 * 4B0 - 5 
I7A00 

Lecturer Qreds 1 : 2317.968 x 400 - 310,900 

Senior Lecturer : 2320,100 x 800 - 22JS(X) x 504 - 323,004 

Professor : ZS24/U0 x 324 - 326,020 

OTHER 

Chief Chemist : Bame tosfes as NofHnedfoel Leoturers. 

Appointment on Steve acates eoconflng to qualifications and eqMdaooa. 
COflomOHS OF BtRVICet Both permanent and cteit-tarm contracu are 
ottered. Psrfore who are not ZVnbatwwnoHhww may be appointed orty pn 
■ abort 4aT m dmtreol basis wllh on InKlat oorerdof period of two years, - . 
Short-temi oortreats my. to axcepbonaj cases, be aidtftdtd. 
m oopfes of AppItoMtona pMng (U psteonte particUare ((nctuOng M 
nsm, place and date of m, etcL quallttoatlone, anuHoyniam and 
eKparfence, present MSaiy. date ol tvaltabaty, tetaphone tenfesr end names 
end eddresaea of tone refareM should be addriead to ttw Dlredor, 
AppotrWhsnts and Panonnal. UMreratty of Zimbabwe. P.O. Box MP 187, 
Mount Pleasant, Harare, Zimbabwe (Telax: 4-162 ZW). from whom turttwr 
putioulare for Ihe sbova posts are avalable. 

AppBcants fawutd sand an additional copy of thslr sppnosttona to toe 
Association of Oommonwa al th UrlvereRtes (AppU), 30 Q radon Bquaia, 
London W01H OPF, hop whom further psitfaiiara are also avaiabls. 
Closing dale lor receipt of apptfcalloha is 16th May, 19B3, 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH : 
WB.L8H PLANT BREEDING STATION 

ApptloaMoite ore imtfed tor the pon ol: 

DIRECTOR 

at ths WatshPlsMBreadlMSUdtoii.MwiyatHrytti which ha resan/ch daponnMU of 
Uta IMYwsSy Ootiagb ol Wiaa, Abaiyslwyto rewvteg grant In aid bom toe ApdcutureJ 
Rseaareh CoundliTho appobmisni. Whkli wH taho aflott from tat January; 1804. la 
oumntiy graclod aa Dspyw OtW ampnaitoOHlcar En tha Aqrlwsurei fiesearen Sarmo 
with a oomrriamtng Mbiy d C18.628 rfatnO to £22201 Bwo araual Increments. 
Than ta a nxi^oHributory pennon Ktrama out mete members of BtanoonVtxttel to 
par cant towards widows pension benauta. 

.Tha Ofracwr wfl ba a Pretasabr cl tha Unhereity of Watea In the Department of 
Agricultural Botany of toe University Goings ot Wstei, AbaiyaMyth. 

Furthar pertikdara pan ba Obtetned from Tire Registrar (Staffing otfloa), The 
ttohwralfrltofiaaf pf Watea, OK I Codaoo. KMg Strooi, Ateryshiyth. DyW, {Tot' 
(0870)9177, tort, arm by whom appteaUona na coplw, togatoarwlth norms and 
KktrruH ol UifM tfrtareaa, trtioMJ bm r*e« bad hoflaterthM Iflfh May. tMti, 
1 Appiknirta tram ewarbsas may aybrntt one wpptlpatlon by alnwalL 


oumntiy graclod aa Dspyw COW SdanaitoOftlcar to tha Aqrtwsumi fiesearefi 
wtih a corrmaocbX) stifeiy oi «a,HS rfatnO to CZSL201 cy Bvo anraral top 
There ta a nxi^oHributory pendon Ktrema but mala members of Btanoantrl 
par cant towards wkkws pension benauts. 


itoiwraffr QoSaga pf Watea, Ofd Codaoa, Kf 
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Royal Military College 
of Science, Shrivenham 

LecturerSenior Lecturer 
Electrical Engineering 


The College ba residential otaUlrfimort. running 
Him degree end poit-gnd uate CNAA courses. 

Arm/ SnU courses and ipectafiit coursei. lor both 
ctvflhn ind miliary studnnii It hu an icademic tuff 
or over 100, whose duties are limllir to choio or 
Univenliy Lecturers. There arc comprehensive 
laboratory, computing, workshop and fcbrary facilities, 
and suff ire given 0 very opportunity to become 
Involved In research and development work, and 
axiend their external contacts. 

Applicants are advlted that the rale of RMCS 
within MOD Is under review. 

The Electrical Branch contributes to the 
Co'kgeCUAA Rru degree tounea tn Electrical, 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering, the Army 
(Technical) Staff course and M5c course] In guided 
weapon systems. gun control, vehicle electrical 
systems and military power supplies and 
insti-wmi mat lory Tim lecturer appointed will bo 
primarily concerned with tho topics of generation 
and uiilhadon of electrical power, electrical 
engineering design for lysiatns rehaUliiy. power 


electronic canvirslon and static power supplies for 
weapons and vehicles 

Candidates muss have a first or second class 
honours degree or equivalent In electrical or 
electronic engineering or a closely related discipline. 
E xper fence of Industrial design and development, 
weapon systems engineering or computer-aided 
design, maintenance and test would be an advantage, 
but recent graduates or post-graduates will be 
considered 

Appointment will be as Lecturer 
(£5420-£739S) or Senior Lecturer (CBM -£10.965) 
according to qualifications and experience. Starting 
salary may be above the minimum at each level. 
Promotion prospecu. 

For further details and an application form ( to 
be returned by 13 May 1983) wrfto to Civil Service 
Commission. Alencon Link. Basingstoke, Hants, 
RG2I IJB, or telaphone Basingstoke (0256) 6855 1 
(answering service operates outside office hours). 
Please quote reft 5(6)908. 


University of Strathclyde 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC 
AND ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

LECTURESHIP IN 
CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited (ram 
candidates with experience in the 
(laid of contra! engineering fora 
Lectureship In the Department of 
Electronic and Electrical 
Engineering. The successful 
applicant will Join the Departments 
Industrial Control Unit, where 
appropriate Interests Include 
multivariable design, and adaptive, 
fuzzy and numerical methods and 
where industrial applications 
Include those forthe marine, 
robotics and process Industries. 
Teaching responsibilities will 
Involve full participation In the range 
ot courses presented by the 
department. 

Salary on the Lecturer scale 
£8,375-£1 3.506 with Initial placing 
according to age, qualifications and 
experience. US8 superannuation 
benallL 

Applications (two copies), Including 
afull curriculum vitae and the 
names and addressesot three 
referees, quoting Ref: 20/83, should 
be lodged by 27th May, 1SB3 with 
the Academlo Staff Office, 

University of Strathclyde, Me canoe 
Building, 18 Richmond Street, 
GlaagowGI 1XQ, which will supply 
further details on request. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 

“New Blood” Lectureships 

Applications are Invited for the following lecturer pasta established under 
the 'New Blood" Ini native. 

I) PLANT BIOLOGY 

Tho person appointed will ba expected to undertake research on 
molecular biological asp acta ot plant pathology auch aa the expression 
and control of real stance gonaa ot hast-pelhoganrocognlllon. Candidates 
should have a good research record In either plant disease biochemistry or 
Inmolecularbfoiogy. 

W) ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 

The Department of Chemistry has recently establ shed a number ol 
OOUrasaln Analytical Chemistry - the unique BSccoutae In Chemistry ^ with 
Analytical Chepilslry and Toxicology, a comprehensive MSc course in 
Anslyllaal Science, end MSc and PhD reaearch-underthe direction of Dr. 

' A. Tovmehend. Arses otcurrentresewch Include moraoutar emission and 
cantkriumlnaactacelnoool Hamas, chemHunrinascanoe, enzyme 
eppUcattona.tkrwIniacllon. plezoslectrio detection anti various aspepta of 
■ ohromatogrtphy^Ttw eucoeeshri candidate would qeexpeciEtdfo 
Oontafouta anthuetaaticalty to the researaheffort, and alaotoperflclpalaln 
; leading at alUforato. Experience or Inlorast In microprocessor technology 
would ba welcomed, and a willingness to teach soma aspects ol Inorganic 
Chemistry would also be a recommendation. 

Ill) ROBOT RESEARCH 

The successful camfidate wll ba required to pureue research as a member 
of the robotics group which Is active In the Held of aensorguldad assembly. 
Project nwwgamenl In conjunction with sasodBied companies wfl form 
an psaontialpert of Ihe work- As pert of Iha duties, some coureea rotating 
toroboUcswHIbe the reeporuNlty of the lecturer. 

CandUatee for these posts should nonfoally be agsef unde r35 yearn. 
8fllery wifl bain foe range £8,37510 £1 3.5Q5 (under review) ptue USB 
benoflfo. AppScatkm (six copies) naming thnotakfoes, ahouUbesant 
bymtMay. WMfoTh* Peraonnal Offloer, The University, Hull HUS 
7RX from whom further part leu lira may ba obtained. 


University College 
Dublin 

D>PRrlm«nt ot Iniluncrlul 
Relations 

FULL-TIME 

ACADEMIC 

APPOINTMENT 



University of 
Dundee 

‘ Department or 
Mathemetlrel Sciences 

“NEW BLOOD” 
LECTURESHIP 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY OF MATHEMATICS 

TWO YEAR SECONDMENT 
TO A LECTURESHIP 
IN STATISTICS 

Applications are Invited for a secondment to a Lectureship In 
Statistics In the Faculty of Mathematics. The secondment Is for a 
period of two years from 1st October, 1083. 

We wish to appoint a statistician who has a real Interest In 
contributing to the Mathematlos Faculty's distance teaching 
work In statistics and In communicating by the written word and 
other media. The ma|or duty of the person appointed will be to 
work on the course M345 Statistical Methods, now being 
prepared for firet presentation In 1986. This course will teach 
mainstream techniques of ahaiysls wHh. emphasis on practical 
applications; the reasoning underlying the methods will be 
explained but abstract theory avoided. The use ol computer 
packages will be a major feature. 

Arrangements for the secondment will be negotiated with the 
successful candidate's employers. Reimbursement wjll be at the 
appropriate point an the Lecturer scale (£0,376-£ 13,605). 
Application forms and further particulars are available from 
Me. R. L. Johnson (160/2), Assistant Secretary (Maths), 
Faculty of Mathematics, The Open University, Walton Hall, 
Milton Keynes, MK7 6AA, or telephone Milton Keynee (0908) 
663784. There Is a 24 hour answering service on 683B68. 
Otoalng date for applloatlone: 17th May, 1983. 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH 

CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY 

Tha College Council Invites applications lor appointment to foe Chair of 
xoorogy. 

Furtlw r p artfeutare can ba obtained from The Registrar, (Stattkva Otiloe), 

°^'£. Y23 2A*- Wales, U.K., (Tel: 0970 3177, Exl. 207), by whom 
applications (12 copies), together with the names of three referees. 
ehoiM be repefved not later than Monday, 16th May, IflBS. 

£2!!^!! . f T 1 wbm,t ePPfioation by airman. The 

Coiege reserves the right to flu foe Chair by invitation. 


I Thi ippoliiimviit/ wbluh 
.-will -dale irom October 
let, 1985, or mch other 

' date may • tip u grand 

wiin ihe surcMiful candi- 
date. will pm mad a et-lhe 
level or elthor Analitnnt 
.. Lftturnr or CqIIoop ;Loc- 
Hirer. Entry, point on the 
ralovanl itHit will lift in 
ncrorilancr with qualifica- 
tions . end experience. 
There le a 11 pn- non tribu- 
tary pension scheme. 

The current salary 

JSrnr® ■ r ”i7!tt#2ira.fTi; 

?f»-£.e.a25 LBCklJr " ,! 

Prior to application, 

further Informal 1 011 (In- 
cluding appycaMoi' proco- 
rlure) anould be obtained 
rrom *be , Secretory and 
Uurnor, University Col- 

lege. faelfleld. Dublin 4. 
Telephone enquiries: 

693344. exl. 431. 

The cloeinn Unto for re- 
ceipt of completed applica- 
tions la Thiiratiay. I Bib 

May. 1983. HI 


bandidotoe 

keen to ce 


iinalytloa 
mat homo 


r eec t iq n - <f I rfuft I un RrocAK 
cm. In dhyeloioby. ntnetlct 
and. blochRmUtry. or ibl 
etetlalhTel cell-model line 
in relation .to Immune .re. 
»pnnM , lit hbtnane. 

. A I thou (fir 'the ppat In (o 


Although' J(i# p6«t in to 

arrangements H la m- 
caiidnl that -ll should n« 
fully eateblhjluMl and itiai 
, tho appointee should be- 
come a permanent member 
of (be acadamli: ntnrr. The 
salnrv Initially attached to ' 
the appujutiuenl will be at 
‘ uri appropriate point on 
Hip' LOCtllr«r scale 

(Efi.37S-li.303> ; dntec- 

mlnoii . by 'aualiricntiana 
end experience. 

Further particular* are 
a vo lie bln from IheFeraoijr 
il nT Officer.- 7 t L?„yn(vera|- 
ty. niindon Dili , rtltN. 
with whom appllcatfona 
(In IH a format pfeMrlbBiJ 
n ihB porlt culur » > »l>byla 
be ladned by M"J* Loth 
Teas. Please quote Ref: 
fe5T«0fU3Q.i : ;, ... H,1 


UplvetBity of Bath : 

8cnooi ol Modern 

i venquagea. 

• A ” , teVifeVo% , qY‘ 1 ^ 
.. lecturer it^ 
GERMAN . 
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■ The Queen’S ' 

• i University 
- •■Belfast • ’ 
lectureship in 

MODERN HISTORY 

A lebtureahip tn the De-' 

, otW^d. ArjSi!. ^ -“§5' 

. arranqea. The . lecturer 

5*5-3 ffinisr. 

Iturlaa.*”" - ■ -*** Dt - h 


I turlii. 1 "" mlnajjaeoth sen* 

.ApRIel PiBoinp. ' wiutrii 
wlll> depend' oil' 4aai ' ax-' 


AUSTRALIA 


AppIlMtlona are Invltad for Uia fol- 
lowing poata, for wNoh applloatlona 
doM on tha dalea shown. SALAR- 
IES (unites otherwlsa its ted) are aa 
foUowii Proftaaor SA4fl,B77; Poat- 
dootorel Fallow SA1 0433-4 A22.148; 
Rasaarah Fallow lA19^33-fA21^03; 
Senior Laalurar |A30,OSMASB,077; 
Lecturer | A22, 43&-4A29, 4S7. Further 
details and appllcaiion proaedurs 
may be obtained from Tho Aaaoole- 
lion of Commonwealth Universities 
(Aflots), 3S Cordon Squire, London 
H OFF unless otherwise elated. 


The University of Tasmania 

RESEARCH FELLOW: 
THEORETICAL 
CHEMICAL PHYSICS 

To undenake theoretical nudies on 
the electron proponle* of moleculci. In 
the Deparunent of Chemliay. A strong 
background In spalled aiBibcmaiics, 
chemnify or physics Is required, with ■ 
sound knowledge of computing. 
Appdmmeot on a full-time contract 
belli for too years but iub|ect to 
satisfactory perioemsoeo review after 
first year. Salary will be wltbln range: 
SAI9J33-J21^83p a., with some 

K ovlikm for travel costs. Enquiries to 
e ARCS grantee. Professor F. P. 
Larkins (Teh (002) 202138). 
Applications, Including curriculum vlue 
and names and add roues of 3 referee*, 


must be forwarded ro Hie Registrar, 
University of Taimnnli, Bo* 232C, 
O.P.C, Hobart. Taxnunii 7001, 
Austislla, by 6 June, 1953. 

University of Melbourne 

SENIOR LECTURER 
(Continuing) 

In the DEPARTMENT 
OF ITALIAN 

Applicants must have high academic 
qualifications and a proven research 
record. Conri dm able previous univenliy 
teaching is essential. For this senior 
position applicants should also have 
proven administrative capabilities. 

Spec I ilka lion In a particular field of 
Italian literature and Quency in both 
English and Italian are required. The 
successful applicant will be expected to 
supervise postgraduate students, 

Students In Uie Department of lieban 
ore drawn both from the general 
undergraduate population and from tho 
very large local community of Italian 
migrant origin. The Aits Faculty 
teaches e number of foreign languages; 
among I be European language 
departments, Italian la (he third largest. 

Appointment to commence no later 
thin I January 1954. 

30 Jims. 1983. 

The Australian National 
University 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOW 

DEPARTMENT OF 
STATISTICS 

Rsasa re h Softool of Soolal Sciences 

Tbs appointment Is concerned with 
research In pure and applied probability 
and statistics and In numerical analysis, 
lbs present Intents of people In tbs 
department include time series snslysfa. 
wstls ifcs) dsta analysis In rectal, 
biological and medical sciences, 
applications of numerical aoilysli lo 
stiiiftfca] cooi puling, spatial 
probabilistic and »u lb flea! problems 
and stochastic point pracesicc. However 
Ihe Interest* or an appointee need nai 
be In any of these fields. 

The sppohuraeni will be for one year 
and wa become evtllibln from l July 
1983. Further Information can be 
obtained from Professor B. J, Hannan, 
m the department. 

Appoint men I will be: for up lo two 
yen* initially with powiMUty of 
Mts niton to raixlraurn of three years. 

□ruts ore provided towards trtvd 
and removal. Assistance toward) 
bourinx h gjyoa to ho appointee from 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Department of 
.Microbiology, Mod loo I 
Softool • ■ 

.DEPARTMENTAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 




Basra,* Haiti . SAa.rAY, 


VI : A 



bcnedis are available' (or ADoKcanii JTT 
arc eligible la contrlbuie. ffc 
Univenliy reserves the right tun to 
make an appointment or to make an 
appolntmcn 1 by Invitation at say time. 

A June 1 yaj. 

Griffith University 

LECTURER 
WORK AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 
(Continuing 
Appointment) 

School of Social end Industrial 
Administration 

The School of Social and led at rial 
Administration requires a Lecrtuer 
preferably with a background In 
Sociology, io make a major contribution 
lo the Foundation (flm-yeir) course 
"Work and Organisations'. This come 
considers ihe sociological, psycbolMkil 
economic and political science apsects 
of Iho wav work [a structured In well am 
Industrialised societies. The course aho 
considers the social and econo ink 
contexts in which organ tat kms occur, 
and the relationship of orgonltailoni lo 
their external environments. The 
successful candidate will also contribute 
to advanced courses concerned with 
critical sociology. Imhutrisi sodeiogy 
and industrial relations Candidates «rtih 
backgrounds In related isdphnct wfll 
also Be considered. Cutdldeui should 
hold a relevant postgraduate 
qualification. 

The School commenced teaching la 
Bachelor of Administration (BAdminl 
degree programme In 1930. There are 
now enrolled over 700 undennidiate 
students together with a number of 
research postpaduare students. Tie 
programme Is both probtem-ofle nieted 
ana Inter-dlsdpllnaiy In approach, ud 
allows broad coverage of and 
specialisation In various admin! si rathe 

! i recesses In social, business, public 
ndusiria], voluntary and other 
organizations. 

Benefits Include superannuation, 
membership of tbe Invalid Pension 
Scheme ana assistance with touring 
Coats of fares and uststance with 
removal expanses will be met (or 
appointees from mi tilde Brisbane. 

2b May. 1933. 


The University of Adelaide 

CHAIR IN 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 
(A3722) 

(Tenurable) 

The appointment Is available Iran 1 
January 1964 within tbe Department ol 
Cbinpuier Science and irises from the 
Impending retirement or PiofouoT F. 
Hint. The main research Interests ol 
the Department are currently 
programming languages, operating 
syiiemi, sysUms software, theory of 
computation and nunwilcal linear 
algebra. The new Professor will be 
expected to develop research activities 


which will strengthen and expand the 
research work of the Department. 
Tbe Department hu thirteen 


academic positions of which nine sie 
tenurable. It is rurxmiJbls Tor s large 
undergsduaie teaching pro glim and a 
poMgraduBio research program. The 
new Professor will be expected to 
contribute to iheie programs. 
Computing fsdlltles for uadring snd 
research uo provided by a number of 
VAX/VMS syuems, loealed boih In the 
Depart merit and In the University 
Computing ceiili*. 

Statements setting out the icmnaj 
terms snd conditions of ippttintmeoi 
and providing details about ihe 
Univenliy are obtoinsWa from the 
Registrar of the University. Any further 
inrormitlon about condidora of 
appointment or about tha Unlventty 
should be sought Iron; Ihe Registrar. 
Further Informsiion about tha work of 
Ihe Department of Computet Soon" 
maybe obtained from t&piiiirain of 
the Department, Dr C J. Barter- 

It laUahctSy policy 
women to apply for coosUeratW tor 
appolotmentto. In particular. 
academic positions. Holders of MMime 
tenured or lenurabfe scwleinc 
appolnuoents have the opportunity ^ui 
take leave without pay on i HW 
basis for a s^winc period of m> » ten 
yean where tUi Is necessary for the 
can of children. . ... . . 

Appllcailoni, in duplitore. gl»'n« fo“ 
personal partlculorl (locluJ« . . 
citizenship), details of aeadomk 
□ual I Rest loos, a list of publications and 
names and addresses of three referees 
should reach the Rcslitror of (he 
, Univknlty of Adelafe. OPO Box «8. 
Adelaide, South ADilralla Wl ffWe*- . 
UNIVAD AAK14I). not l«tw in“ 1 
31 July, 1983. — 


® Southampton 

THL 

J UN1VKKS1TY 


Dapartmant of Phy*K>a 

‘NEW BLOOD’ " 

• . LECTURESHIP 

in foe D apartment of Phyate.m? 
poet wtilS b ope of foe naw 

'■Wind should hbve a good degrM In 
rttwioa..t)f a relaied subject and la 
hlgbarT degree : and ' 
experierica.In Laser. Phyefce,Usw 
Spetirucopy or Nonkneer Opltoe- •• 
Before Scale: E&376 XB430 to 
' ElSiejb^. par ' annum (under review). 


■ ' . /' -ij V :‘i 
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UNIVER8ITY OF QLA8QOW 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONICS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

I.T. LECTURESHIP AND RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIP 
IN INTEGRATED OPTICS AND OPTOELECTRONICS 

The Department has been allocated one of the 30 nationaty awarded academic 
appointments, to strengthen research in Integrated optics end opto* actror Sea end 
contrtiuta to the leaching work of the Department Appointment will be to a 
Lectureship to supplement the work of a large group conducting research in 
Integrated ctpllca, opUoal signal processing, optical communications and optical 
•anson, with complementary research on high resolution E-beam lithography end 
growth of lll-V aa ml conductors by M.B£. 

Salary will be within too range C6.37S-£ 13,606 on Ihe Lecturers' bcsIb (under 
review), with placement according to age, quaUfteaWma end experience. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary of the University Court, (Room >B), 
University of Glasgow. Qfeagow, Gt2 BOO, with whom applications (8 copies), 
gMng the names of fores referees, ehoul J be lodged on or before 20th May. 1883. in 
reply plsaee quota Ref. No. 4960T. 

The Research Aeetflanbhip is mads available by a new 8.E.R.C. giant for three 
years: appointment wf I be on the RAB 1 A scale ol a commencing salary up to E8 .370 
(under review). Relevant experience In emaa such as physics) optics, metadata 
science, microwaves or communication system b (a desirable. Applications (2 
copies), giving the names of two referees, end requests for further details should be 
sent to Professor John Lamb at the above address, before 20th May, 1883. 


i^lSoufhajnpton ■■■ ^2^1 

UNIVERSITY 


COMPUTER 

STUDIES 

(Re-advertlaemenf) 

Applications era Invited tor tha post of 
LECTURER In Computer 8tudes. The 
parson appointed will contribute to s 
thriving undergraduate teaching prog- 
ramme and will strengthen research 
activity In ths general Raid ot Software 
EnQkwsrtng. CutddatM should have 
an Honours degree to Msttiamatice, 
Bdence or Engneering and offfwr a 
higher degree In Computer Seta nos or 
appropriate Miratrlal exports noa. 

Trta Ideal candtdste wfu have srden- 
■hra retavam experience and an 
aetabOehed track record In research. 
Being rssflBts. we recognise that such 
a combination la rare, and we are 
prepared to aattio for lest. In particular, 
eppacottans from young researchers 
of demonstrable prom lea wll be web 
oomed. 

Tho poet Is tenable (ram 1 September, 
1BB3. Salary scale C6^7B x £420 (181 
> El 3, BOB par annum; Initial salary wll 
depend on quallfloations and nxpari- 
Moe. 

Rather pertfoulsra may ba obtained 
from lire E. C. P. Basra, Starting 
ffefwtmam, Tha Unfvarmfty, South- 
•mpton BOI6NH, to whom spptlca- 
Dona (7 ooptes from UK applicants) 
should be aant not latar than B lley, 
IBM, quoting reference 1623/A. 
Previous spplloanta need not ra- 
^p»y. 


• Ww^Riraltv of Wako 

APPUED PSYCHOLOGY 
.. . LECTURER 

"New Blood' appolntmenl initially 
w. applied research on human 
performance. 

Afoaa of Interest Include prob- 
wn eotvtng under alress tn 
nazardoifo industrial sltuaUona; 
Wflnltive bWQs, particularly pro- 
<*?• conlrW; human error; mam’ 


wy; Intangibility of displays; 
Mtoctal Intelligence and nmula’ 
wn of Industrial tasks, 

, Afla Bmtt 35 yaara. 

TOP POINTS OF THE 
WALE WE AVAILABLE FOR 
OUTStWDlNG CANDIDATES. 

,ee,37B-E13^05 per 

■Aruim.j ( . ^ 

;Py^W;'(<luotlnfl Ref/ TH^S) 
ind applioatiofl form 
Office, UW13T. P.O. 
; ea r - Cardiff GF13XA.- 

PWna ds)B: lath May, 1983. 




rain 

^Sj 


Osouthamplon, 


UNIVERSITY 


“NEW BLOOD" LECTURESHIPS 
IN THE DEPARTMENTS OF 
ECONOM1C8 AND POLITICS 
AppUcatlonaara Invltad tortwo 
‘NewBlood’ appointments funded 
by tha Unlve ratty Grants 
Committee which are tenable from 
1 st Ocfober, 1 9B3 in Iha following 
subjeota: 



CandkMssfortha above poets 
should preferably be under 35 
years of age. 

Sal art b« for the above posts will ba 
within the Lecturer Scale 
26,375x2430 (approx.) (18) to 
Cl 3,606 per annum (under 
review). 

Furtharpatticulars may be 
obtained from Dr. A. 8. Copland, 
The University. Southampton SOB 
5NH.dosingoate20ihMay l 1B83. 
Ptease quote Ref : THE8. . 


ColaisK.-nu, 
IiOllstoilef i.iillimli 


■Hiveaaifv o«ls.b«i aai-wav 

IRELAND 

STATISTICS 

The governing boby Invites 
applications for the post of 
Leoturwhlp/Junlor Lecture- 
ship In MathematloB. The ap- 
pointment may be made at 
either level. Applicants should 
have appropriate auallflca- 
tlorw ana experience In statis- 
tics - the area In which It la 
proposed to • make the 
appointment. 

Salary scales: 

Lectureship: 

lR£13,495x(7)-£1 0,178 
Junior Lectureship: . 

• I R£8,978x (9)-£1 2, 1 39. 
Closing date for receipt of 
applications 9th Mayi >983. 
Further Information may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University College, Galway. 
Ireland. 


The University of . 
Sheffield 

’lecturership 

IN CHEMISTRY 

-8S» 

coutboA to ap^ lgL l,a a 

fe: 


Skf, in 

BMrttal 


mm 


Clinical LBCt ,V£ a i?aa»Mrar 

!&&**** 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

Dopartmeilt or Electrical 
and Communlrotlon 
Eimlnoorlnn 

SENIOR 

TECHNICAL 

INSTRUCTOR 

ApnllrntluiiH nrn invited 
for thn past nr hnnlor 
Technical Inatriu tor. 

which will bn rwullublc 
rrom January 1984. Apoll- 
ranta nhould have a hlalmr 
cartl(icatfl/dinlonin/(1earen 

qaauricatlon and rolnvant 
Industrial nxnerfenrp. 

Preforoncn will be alvan 
to candlduten with a 
tnaclilna nuallflcHtlun and 
aanorlanco In dtnltal com- 
niuiilcnilon lyaloma or 
computer ivilami. 

Salary: Senior Tcclmical 
Instructor K 1 6,020 — 

KI7.870 p.a. (Kl = 8tn 
0.7 741 approK . t Appoint - 
inout level will depend 
upon qiialirlcutlona and 
experience. 

Initial conlrnrt period l» 
[or approximately 3 years. 
Other benefits Include a 

S ratuity of 24% taxed at 
% i appointment and ro- 

B afrlotlon fares. leave 
ires for the etafr member 
and family after 18 
months of service, set- 
tltnn-ln and sottllnq-out 
allowances, six weeks paid 
leave per year, education 
fares snd assistance to- 
wards acliuol fees, free 
housing. Salary protection 
plan and medical benefit 
schemes are available. 

Detailed applications 
(two coplenl with curricu- 
lum vitae, together with 
Ihe names ana oddrnnos 
of three reforeoa and In- 
dicating earliest availabil- 
ity to take up post, should 
be rarsivad by: The Jtng- 

B trar, Papua New Oulnea 
nl varsity of Tochnolooy. 
PO Box 793. Leo, Papua 
New Oulnea. by 31 July 
1983. 

Applicants resident In 
tho United Kingdom 
should also sand one ropy 
to Association of Com- 
monwealth Unlvaraltlos 
(Applet. 38 Gordon 
Square. London WCIH 
OPP. from whom further 

G eneral Information may 
a obtained. HI 


University of Kent 
Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
POLITIC8 AND 
GOVERNMENT 

APpllcatlnna era Invited 


University wishes to 
appoint a candldata with 
specialist Interest In: In- 
ternational Relations and/ 
or Amartcan Government 
and Politico, and/or Soviet 
end East. European Stu- 
dies. An Interest In Com- 
parative Opvsrnjnsnt 

would ., fra Considered an 
* vant / - • \ j ' 

salary .PCooriiins 
qualifications and experi- 
ence will be on the scale 
£S,37S - £13, BOB per 

annum but the initial 
onpolntment will not be 


University of 
Hong Kong 
LECTURESHIP IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited 
for a Lectureship In In- 
dustrial Engineering . Ap- 

E llcants should possene n 
labor degree In engineer- 
ing. ExperlnncH In Industry 
and In tertiary love I 
teaching le highly deslr- 
sblo. Preference will be 

B lvsn to candidates who 
ave expertise In one of 
tha following areas: coat- 
Inn. plastics tochnolugy . 
CNC machines and robo- 


Annual salary (super- 
annuablel Is on an 11 

S ulnt scale: HKS1S9.840 — 
17,380 f £ 1 — HkS9.BO 

approx.) Starting salary 
will depend on qualifica- 
tions snd experience. 

At current rstos . salar- 
ies tax will not exceed 
15 % of gross Income . 
Housing benefits st a ren- 
tal of or salary, 

children's education allo- 
wances, leave and medical 
benefits are provided. 

Further particulars and 
application forms may be 
obtained from ihe Associa- 
tion of Commonwealth 
Universities fAppta). 36 
Oordon Square, London 
WCIH OPF, or from the 
Appointments Unit, 

Secretary's Office, Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong, 
Hong Kong. The cloning 
date for applications la 31 
May 1983. - HI 

University of 
Nottingham 

Department of 
Mathematics 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited 
far a Lectureship estab- 
lished under the national 
sahame to encourago the 
appointment or younoor 
members of the academic 
staff (the "New Blood” 
scheme) and tenable In 
this Department, Prohabll- 
Ity/Statlstics with Dlolo- 
qlcal/MBdical application*. 
Applicants should have 
theoretical and biological/ 
medical applied Intereata 
In Stochastic Proraeaea 
and/or Time Sertea. In 
particular, we wish to en- 
courage applicants whose 
research Include any or: 
Counting Processes and 
Survival Data; Stochastic 
Differential Equations and 
Biological Phenomena: De- 
velopment of Non-linear/ 
Non-ataUonnry/SpBtlBl . 
aspects or Time Berlee 
Models. 

Applicants should nor- 
mally bo undor the age of 
SS yoors and salary will be 
within the range Co, 375 — 
£13,505. 

Further particulars and 
licatlan forms, return- 
able not later then 9 May 
1983. should ba obtained 
from the Staff APPalnt- 
menta Officer, Unlvorslty 
of Nottingham. University 

RQ N , Q CTfi h f m N st 

University of 
Glasgow 

Dapartma|U of^ScottlSh 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MODERN (19th & 
20th CENTURY) 
SCOTTISH HISTORY 

Applications ate Invited 
for a now Lectureship in 
1 Bth and aoth Century 


onpolntment will not oo Scottish History.' tenable 

above the seventh point on rrom let October . 1983, 

the acala. ’Candidates should bo not 


ir particulars and 
ppngacion forms may be 
obtained from Mr. J. B- 
Reilly. Senior Aoeretent 
Registrar, The Re 
The Uplveralty. C 
bury, Kent, upon rojjeipx 

Fo°rT.WL«..f!K:rns 

flsfi is”/ 

Si-™.- *TOSLTHinn 


Victoria University of 
/ Wellington , 
New Zealand 
LECTURESHIP IN. 
ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND 
LANGUAGE 

APDlleattpne ere Invited 
for position of Leclur- 
er in ths Baelteh L 


institute 
■hnuld have B 

■SSontfor M 


JnS nt oir literature to 

cT'srtOU.o-^ls-rn^ 

r n ,n {i!“ 


$95,684 per inpuin. 

EBtSB&PEgt 


more SB years of ana. 

Salary will be wlttiin 
the. ■ range £6.375 — 

£13,505 funder review) on 
the. Lecturere' scale, with 
plocamont according to 
age: qualifications end ox- 
parlance. 

Further particulars mny 
be obtained rrom the 
Secretary of the University 
Court. (Room IB). Uni- 
versity Of aiBsgow. Olee- 
gow. 019 BQQ. with 
whom applications <8 
copies), giving the names 
and addressee or three re- 
ferees, should be lodged 
on or before BOtH'May. 
1983. 

_ In .reply _ please quote 
Ref. NO. 4966TD ■ HI. 

University of 
Newcastle Upon TV 116 
School of Education 

Sub-Department of Speech 

LECTURER IN 
SPEECH 1 

(Ra-odvertlsmenl) 

; Applications are Invited 
for a Lectureship now avail- 
able In the sub-deprtment of 
speech, which becomes the 
□apartment of Speech on 1st 
October 1983. 

Ilcsrits should have re 


nous. a.g. tn linguist 
psychology, or speech: u 

qualiricaiTon In apeech thnr- 
“y la - not assenUOl. • Bki- 
■ . research especially 
relation to eamgnunlcatlpn 
r«n 

experience' In speech 
arapytadoslrnble 

'salary will to -at an 
apnropnktg polnf PJ Jhi 
Lecturers' •, sonle: £6,37a— 

£13,505 p.a. according to 
«ge, qualifications nnd ex- 


land 

«SR 
WSta-o 


aporoprlkh* point gn the 
Lecturers' •, sonle: £s,37a— 

£13.505 p.a. according to 
age. qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

• For e preliminary Infor- 

: SSli. tSt“"H«Sjf .K! 

aSBS!'.': 

ext. 3451). 




Further 

S® 1 * 11 ^ofSfMSSS- ^ 

Nevvtaatle -upon Tyne 




The University of 
Sheffield 

Estates and Buildings 
Office 

ASSISTANT 

BUILDINGS 

OFFICER 

Applications are invited 
far tho above past In tha 
Estates and Buildings 
Office, to be responsible 
far organisation and man- 
agement of an area of tha 
Minor Works Program me 
minting to modernisation 
and adaptation of uni- 
versity buildings. Appli- 
cants should nave 

appropriate professional 
or teohnloul qualifications 
and ehould be exporlsucad 
In the design, costing and 
contract management or 
email building works, In- 
cluding liaison with en- 
gineering consultants. 

Initial salary within the 
range £9,530 - £9.800 a 
year on Orsde IA for 
Administrative Stnfr rising 
to £11.105 a year. Ex- 
pected aga of candldutas 
up to about 39 years but 
older candidates not pro- 


particulars from the 
Registrar and Secretary 

4 Staffing), the University , 
heff laid BIO BTN. to 


Sheffield BIO STN . to 
wham applications (9 
copies). Including the 
names of three referees, 
should be aont by 16 May 
1983. Quote ref: RBI9/D1. 

■ HI 


University of 
York 

Department of Economics 
and Related Studies 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS, 
FINANCE AND 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Applloatlona ero invited 
ror e 'New Blood* lec- 
tureship from 1 October 


turaahlp rrom 1 October 
1983' In Economics. Fi- 
nance and Accountancy. 
The appointment Is de- 
signed primarily to en- 
courage research In the 
borderline area between 
these subjects, and appli- 


cants should hnvo experi- 
ence In modern technlquea 
of managerial Information 


systems, financial control 
and economics- 

salary on tha Lecturers* 
scale, £0.375 - £13,505 

with UBS. at a point de- 
pending on qualifications 
and experience. Appllcente 
must ba leea than 35 yeere 
old an 1 October 1D83. 

Stx copies or applica- 
tions (one only from over- 
seas candidates). Including 
the names of three re- 
ferees, should bo sent by 
Friday. 90 May 1985 to 
thn Acting Registrar. Uni- 

«sr' v-s 

whom further particulars 
may bo obtained. E’lasso 

S uota referenda number J/ 
191 . HI 


University of 
Exeter 

LECTURER IN 
ENGINEERING 
SCIENCE 

Application! are Invited 
>r tho above pant , tnnable 
am 1 October 1983. 


Tho Department, whlull lx 
of ..the unlffeU-ennlnoorlnn 
type.' .provide* -course* -for. 
borh three and four-year oq- 

S lnaerinn degrees. A lecturer 
i aought haying a major In- 
ternet In CAD end its assort- 
sled activities tp lead de- 
velopments In. thMa topics 
for both teaching end _re- 
' purposes 


advJaa to be sou 
sections of the 
Faculty and id a general tn 
tercet In englneorlng art 
deavour I a ft necessity. 


Commencing ealory _vyjll 
be with the ranee £6.375— 
£10,940 n. a. on the Lecturer 
scale £6.375— £13,505 p.a. 

Further particulars rrom 
. the Personnel . Qfflcn 

ynsssns ii™ 'sins 

to whom applications leaven 
copies, overseas applicants 
one copy! should be sent by 

&. i ggfe. t,UOtl " fl raf gfl 

University of ■ 
London 
Chelsea College 
TEMPORARY 
TEACHING 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN 

CHEMISTRY 

A vacancy le available 
for e Teaching Fellow In 
Chemlatry,- • partially eu 

by a grant fro 

y of Aarlciilture. 

Fieherlne; and Food.- Tha 
euccaaeful applicant, who 
aiVdtild Have firsthand ex 


ported by a grant fro 
Ministry or. 

Fleharlqei and 

successful tapi . _ . 

Shod Id have firsthand ex- 
perience' of FT- ' n.m.r. 
tachniques,. .will ho ex- 
pected to divide his/her 
time -betwaon .normal 
teaching duties and a re- 
search programme de- 
elgned to avaluata the ftp- 
- plication or medium and 
■ nlah-rieYd n.m.r. xpoctr os- 
copy ro. the oh em Is try '.of 
Aiycotbxlna . ■ «nf . other 
otner low-connahtraclpn 


University of 
Liverpool 

'New Blood' 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PURE 

MATHEMATICS 

Applications are invited 
for the post of Lecturer In 
the Department or Pure 
Mathematics. established 
under tho UGC 'New 
Illood* Initiative and ten- 
able rrom let October, 
1983. Candidate* should 
normally be aged 55 or 
under on appointment. 

Preference will be given 
to candidates whose re- 
search lias In ono of Che 
following areas: Fourier 

Integral operators, micro- 
local analysis, analysis of 
Kleinian groups, or any 
area of analysis having 
does links with some 
branch of topology or 
geometry. 

The Initial salary will be 
at an appropriate point 
within a specified range 
on the Lecturer scale 
I £4,375 — £15.505 per 

annum). 

Applications. tonether 
with the names of throe 
referees, should be re- 
ceived not later than fith 
May. 1983, by The Rag- 
iatrar. The University, 
P.O. Box 147. Liverpool, 
LdB 3DX. from whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained. Quote Ref: RV/ 
BIB. HI 


The University of 
Lancaster 
LECTURESHIPS 
IN LAW 

Appllrudtiiis nrn Invitnri 
rur two Lni'lurmhlpi In 
Law. One la a permanent 
non! tollable from 1 Octo- 
ber 1983. and the other le 
n tnmpiirurv post fur a 

C erlud of onii veer from I 
iiptniiihnr 1983 lo 31 Au- 
uimt ISB4. 

Them In lira rnetrlctlran 
on (lie field of lulernnt rat 
upullrmli. but noinu prn- 
roroure may lift given tn 
aippllcnnia who orn ulife to 
otfer t nut liin u In cine or 
morn of the following 
cirnue: Property. Equity 

mid other Private Law 
kublnrii. anti Company 
Law. 

Tlin enlary fur net 11 post 
will bn at n n upprgorlnln 

E olnt on the »ro1n £6.375— 
15.505 iiu. For Ihn *em- 
linrurv pust the University 
will i-oneldnr prupusale for 
xnrniitlnintil. - 

Further purtlculars of 
ilirire appointment h mav u« 
ubtalunil {quoting r ftf"f- 
inii'ii L369/C* frqrn_. the 


vhom eppllre- 
Hum i five copleei should 

e wish to be coneldered 
only for onn or oiner or 
thn paste. "> 


nldered 
„h-r of 


dan AliocenceJ and ehould 
. be taken up. py 'let Octo- 
ber ■* at • the. r fntiet. .. .The 
appointment will • tie 
offered for One year In the 


• 1 1 Un f varsity of, , 
Liverpool 
'NEW BLOQD' 
LECTURESHIP 
IN DENTAL 
SCIENCES 

Anpl Iratlons are Invited 
for Vlie post of Lecturer in 
the Department of DehtaJ 
Sciences. eetabllHhnd 

under the UOC 'M.W 
Blood' Inltletiva and ten- 
able rrom. let October, 
1983. Chnd Otoe should 
normally be need 30 or 
under on appointment. 

Preference will be given 
to mlcroblolofllets with an 
Interest. In the Taxonomy 
end Pathogenicity of 
Anaerobic orgnntpniB In 
relation to connectfve tis- 
ane breakdown in . 

periodontal dlaaeeee. 

The Initial salary will be 
et ' an appropriate point 
within a .epealfled range 
on tli a Lecturer srale 
(CA.37B— £13,505 per 

annum!. ... 

Applications. ’ together 
with the hemes Of three 
rereraea, ehould- he re- 
ceived. not Ister taan Bih 
May. 19 83. by The R ee- 
ls trar. The University. FO 
Box 147. Liverpool. LB9 
5BX, from whom further 
partloulera .myr . 

obtained. Quote Ref: RV/ 


University of 
Bath 

School of Phyaics 

Applications .are Invited 
ror the poet or 

' LECTURER 
IN PHYSICS 

rrom those with research 
Interests in fixper I mental 
«Olld State Pliyqldift anqi Its' 
oppllcaiions. '• 

Thai starling salary will 
be sat In the lower pert -of 

S3‘i.5QBr 0nB i B 

Further' 'particulars and 
application form ere nvell- 
aulB from the Peraonne] 
orrlper. . Unl'Mrelly of 
fath. . Beth. 7-A.V. 

pieaea quote reference 
number 85/3B.. ■ - 

..SffVllk 
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Universities continued 






University of 
Edinburgh 

[)•>(/■■ rt in ■• n I of r.'iiiiiimtor 

K« I <■ III f> 

2 LECTURERS 
2 RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES ill 
yearn) 

I COMPUTING 
OFFICER (1 yea r) 

A|i|*lli-'ni urn Invited 
lor ihri uliovr iil>|i<ilni- 
innil'i In (lie IiKimr tmaiil 
(if CnmiiuliK la urn. 

A i Inubt min Lni'turar 
|m is u vii I lull (ruin I si 
Or lobar 1083. l>nl »lu* 
etnrilufl dll I ii could lie ell- 
J ustoil in attract tlin rluht 
cnndlrtntc. Tlin •npolnivt 
irelnrunci’ no. IT1/3I will 
Join n strung rnsciircli 
nr'iun wcirklnn on Muthn- 
inul Ic nl I y-lms.iJ brillwnrt 
Enillnncrlnn . Current .in- 
tnrMBln ■» f 1 1 1 In iirulii* in- 

■ I ii< lr Mil- r* ir ill n I »imr I flcn- 
tlim noil »i*i 1 1 1 i-n linn . •# 

l»r i ■iiru rn*> . mid i f i»» minim, 
lira nr iirnurunini Ilia Inn- 
1111111)01. tv I III iinrtiriiliii rn- 
ri rnni’D to cnnniri cut 
lirnf/riiiuu. II is linpnd Hint 
iilllilliiil' Mil'll ll’M nroin.it 
no. 1033 1 will !>•! uvnlliiblc 
Iriini tho mime ilarn fur a 
l.iniui-or with n rose iii-cIi 
null Idhi Ii I mi Intnrnvl In 
VI. til tie bLiiji. 

Inn tltrei** » r>nr lle- 

smirch A*.* I u In l n niasls (i n> 

t hr mi !■ mi. 3IIRAJ urn 
iivnllnlili- iiutv. '■>■■ 111 ' 
II |l |1C1 1 II t «1 ■ I will lulls II 

sir ( mu I ill >■■■ | ■ Wc-rklini ml 
Itiiliilmsiis mill Inn mi iivM’S 
fur in. ■ itsimii prom ■■■■■- 
iiilmi: 111 ■■ v will wnrli M4IIH- 

■ lulls’ imi iluiii i-tii-iilur 
Mink mins. 

dm- i i in i m 1 1 nil Olllii’i’ 
\ j. line v f ■’••HTi'il* ■■ liu. 

7034 i |i. iinii.,1 Iml ><>|’ ■ mi ii 

vrnr r 1 -uni in sn|ii«-uil.ii|- 
I'JK.l. ’I In- il i ■■ ■ i >1 1 1 1 ■■!■ will 
ili."' Inn . I mill niiii’iit . mill 
iiiiiiiiliilll suit wiirii In Mil" 
linn i it i In- ili'imrl iii'Mii *i 
14-m Ii In ii mill ruMcsrili 
■•muni tillin'}!. 

Halnrv brill"’ iCimImi’ in- 
v In w i . Li-itiirni i £(i,3 75— 

1 1 5 . 3 0.*i 

It 1141. n ri’li A’lsin’iutr i mill 

CisinMillliin Uiiiiurs 

je.i . 5r-o— c I i . i os (i. n. with 

MiiU Hill mi l uri nrclltl <1 It- 

uric. n II II 1 1 r I* nt lulls. mill 
ii x |i i B rl i’ll i a i< ■ 


rnrilii-i- j»m tU iilm !• of 
lln> Li- turliMi imits iimv be 
i-l.'t iiln i-tl l rum tlm *tni’ is*, 
tiii-y l»> thf 1> ill vr-nl l Old 
f.cillcue. South Ur itliif, 
F ■ Hu Laur rtli KIM WYI.. 
I-urtlmr imrtli ulnrn o| the 
lt*<Bi<ari Ii Assurlulo mid 
CJiiiiiMutlnii Officer posts 
Ui.iiy be cihtii iimd friini Thu 
Clmli mini, Dnimrtiiimii of 
Culiliiulnr Sri n nrt , Junius 
Clerk Mnv well llullclliin. 
University o f Hdlnhurnli, 
Edl riliuru Ii EIID 3 JZ . Apl 
plications 1 6 copies) . in- 
cluding the niunai or two 
referees, should bs sent to 
kna same addressee as 


R Mentions. this must ba no 
»tor than 6th May 1B83. 
MIobss quote the appropri- 
ate re fa re tie a number. HI 


ti«i or two 
» b« sent to 
drosses ss 
»la. In t lie 
octurer np- 

a u .v not 


University of Exeter 
SAINT LUKE’S 
CHAPLAIN 


The Trustees ol tlin 
8s Ini Luke’s CJnlloim 
rou n dui I on wish lu 

appoint u 

CHAPLAIN 

rrom I Sept embor 19 03. 

• he Saint Luke’s Chaplain 
will be a member or a 
team chaplaincy led by the 
University Chaplain, with 
« special reitponalblllty for 
service* in Saint Luke’s 
Chapel. The Trusteed are 
looking for a priest who la 
alftu qualified to touch HE 
or some cither nubject 
wlililn the School or 
Education. Further par- 
ticular* fro im j. c. nancy. 
7 Burlnq Crescent, Exoter. 
EX1 1TL. AppllcoHoiis by 
13 May 19 83. Hi 


University of 
Birmingham 

The Ilsglilry 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

. Applicailonn are Invited 
I?!. ■PP**lntment am Ariml- 
nlatratlva Assistant in tha 
Hesletry. tylih duties In 
the Medical School Dlvl- 
•ion. 

was 

I Further particular* end 
application form from the 
senior A aula t an l Seora- 
lari/. University al Birm- 
ingham. no Box 363. 
Birmingham BIB 3TT , to 
wham applications should 
be submitted by 13th 


The University of 
Manchester 

CHAIR OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited 
for a Cliulr of Civil F.n- 
Qlnnnrln U. Purlieu 1 an or 
the uppalnlnisnl may be 
obtained front Iho Hau- 
ls trar. Applications CE 
copies, I sultabln tor 
pbotucopyinoi giving full 
ciatullv of (fiialiflcetinns, 
uxporlencn, research , etc., 
anil tbu numot and atlctres- 
sbj of thrur persona to 
whom rorarencu may bo 
mad ii should be sent to the 
Roafstrar. Tha I’nlvoralttr, 
Man L-haato r MIS 9 PI., by 
jiiiLO 3rd. 1983. Please 
quoin ref. 4 7/S3/TriES. ill 


University of 
Liverpool 

'Nnw PliiuiJ' 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSICS 

A miiII'ii llnils lire liivltuil 
fur IJM’ post ol Li’cmriir In 
t 111- IlnpurtiiMMit of I'liV- 
ilcu. usIuhllMhuil uiiilur tin- 
I'GC 'Nuw lllmnl’ Inliln- 
tl vn mid tnliul'lc Iruiii I it 
Oi- tulior . 1 !) 11 3 . irundlihil na 
ahriulil ii ■ > min liy bn unod 
3T> or nniJur nn ai>pulut- 

III Hill. 

Tlin Hur ct’&af ii) uiipJJrunt 
will be experteil To work 
on Dxpoi I me n I ii I sol III 

etnU' phynlra . Il r anarch 

fur 1 1 Hies nri> uvnllahln hi 
the llnpatt moil t ami nl tho 
S. Q.n.C.’s s y iicli rot run 

llaiilatlun I’atlliry at 

On r anbury . 

The Inltiul salary will Ue 
ut an iipprnprluH* point 
wlililn n apnclltoil ran no 
on tlin l.ni’lnrnr li’iiln 
i£ft,3rr> - Lis. Ann m-i- 

aiiiiiuni. 

Appllcutloua. lonuiiisr 
with the ridinua of tlirm 
rufornsi. shoiilil lio ru- 
cnlvnil nut Inter than 20 th 
May. 1983, by The Pno- 

iatiur. The Uill VOJ Bit V. 
I'.U. IIOX 147, Liverpool. 
L69 3 n X , ironi whom 

riirthni' purllciilarn mey bn 
obtnlnnd. Qncita Ref: ItV/ 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

1 Fill III Fill ni’P rl-io Miiiiafld- 
lliuitf 1 

A MMl !■ ntliJiin nru Invllud 
fur lliu iiuil ol Lurliirlir In 
tho Doiiarliiiuin of A or I • 
I’lllttirn with special ru- 
spiinvItillltli'B for trnchluu 
■mil ruanai-c’ii in fiiriu an- 
Ir-riirlan iiinntiiii:ini!iit. 

Ciindliliitna Kliaubl hold n 
uni'll Honours ileurea In 
AorlriilturL- itr retulnri ills- 
I IiiIiiikb mill hovn piihI- 

nriicliiiitu q null f fc.ii | Icjii niiiU 

ur iiXm^t I nrn’ii In farm 
tiiiMliioHP niuiuifinrioni . 

bolary will li» ul mi 
iilipr U|il la I n point oil lll|i 
LaclursiH 1 sinlo: £0.373 — 
El 3.3 03 HIM’ 11111111111 . 
m.rorillnu to null. quiil- 
Iflcntlnns anil oxpiirltn|i-n. 

Further par I Inuliii-s may 
be ulitalrma from ilio Do- 


ntiiy Hob la trar. it.P.l.. 
Thn University. 6 Knnslna- 
tan TnrriUY. Nvwrnstle 
upon Tyno Ntl 7IIU, with 
wham appIlLutlona (3 
copies) iudbIIibt with Ihe 
nomas and. addreirai of 
three refereee. should be 
lodged not later than Slat 
May 1983. Please Quote 
reference THES HI 


ton Terrace. Newcastle 
upon Tyno Ntl 7IIU, with 
wham applications (3 
copies) lugBlhsT with Ihe 
names and addresses of 


addresses of 


University of 
Leicester 

Uepsrtinbiit nf Chemistry 

BIOLOGICAL 

CHEMISTRY 

. A Leri ur or ship In Blolo- 
akCBl Chemistry has bean 
established under tha New 
Blood sc homo In order To 
Rtrtnglhon tho collabora- 
tion within tho University 
between chamlstrv and 
mnlnculnr biology. Tha 
post la tenable from 1 
October 1983. Applica- 
tions urn Invited from 
organic c ho mists with 
pnHl-docloral expnrlencr 
and aclilavemonl In hlot lie- 
mlairy or molncular blolu- 
«y who wish to sMabLIsh a 
resaarch programme In 
blolOBlcal chomlstry. 

Initial salary will de- 
pend on qualifications ami 
experience on lllc Laciur- 
nrs Scaln £6.3 73 to 
£ 13 .503. 

. Further particulars from 
Ihe JReaisIror, University 
of Leicester. University 
Road. Lnlcnater. LEI 
7RI1, to whuin enpllce- 
tlons should bo aoni on 
the form provided by 31 
May 1983. Informal an- 

J ulrea can be made to Pro. 

Dxsor S. Trlnpett. Depan- 
nient of Chonililry. HI 


The Unlvernlty of 
Sussex 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN ARTIFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


L-er.tureBhlpH • In any 
field af Intelllaent Ki 
**He Based Systems . 
la* Oclohnr 1883. 


final-, profmrence will he 
olvnii tr> appiiriints Itt- 
luretited In ilia develop- 
nii'ii i ul Intellliient ecirt- 


University of 
Exerter 

ITnpui'Mil i*nl »f Hnlllli’* 

LECTURER IN 
POLITICS 

A MMl h ul In"' ur»" In vl I nil 
Im- n I.m lill lislli M III l*i*ll- 
i l.-i tuiuihlu I null I Ui tu- 
- I UH3. riu. print |s ii 

" IIS- V%- lillillll " lipiuiilllllll'lll 
III tin) fluid uf Mhldlii 
I'lisinrii M' ■ 1 1 1 lr-. . Aprll- 
■ lints wiiiilil iiorinally hr 
■i lid nr 39. Wlillsl I lie 

■«|i|i "In i*'i- will hnvr 

ti-iirhl im -lul Iiih . hlx-'h'-i’ 
luliinii.v rule will Im lu 
i (in l r I lull ■- Mi 1 ’esnuri.li . 

■mil iiM|illriuiii urn naked 
• n Ml’** vl'Jf' •.illllllli'H uf I'l" - 
sun l or i«r n i ■' ih'-i I ri’M'iiri Ii 
I'riiji-ils with tli'-lr nii- 
lllii rl 1 1 1 Jim. All llllr-reil III 
im 1 1 III’ ii ilillln l*irn linn . 

liul 1 1 It. ill «<i<(iilr.ii y nr rpm- 

r nil-ill I v'i iiiivi’l llinr-iil In i-ii- 
n 1 1 1 /ll lu I he Mirl/IM Burnt 
would bi- mlvuiii niii'Mim. 

Sul n I’V will b« with I ii 
tlin L'’>'llii'»r ki'nl". L ft .3 73 
— £ 13.303 in-j- n mi ii in 

1 tm ilc-r ri-vlrwi. 

F urther i-ur> Ii ulurs fr'iiu 
th« M<<rHr>iiiu<l OrrlLi- 
l Appuliil mull ts i. I Jill vers I - 
ly nf F.xolri’ . Exi-t'T EX-1 
40 1 in wlluin u mm I li ill Inns 
Ih •■i.mIii'.. *• vonriis n| j|il l - 
■ unii. <>ui- iiiMyi r-li'iuhl In’ 
l’»-l il I - 1 j n il Ii) 3 I Mill' I 1 103. 

^j uuMlIII ■ (• I *■■-*-■■ I M l|P^. 

The University of 
Lnncastor 

Vl»unl Acts (.'■•iilru 

EXHIBITION 

ORGANIZER 

A pul I "Hi Ion w hit Invllud 
C'ir the ebnvn non. fuil- 

tur six ninnilih iinhl- 

*- nali '• i’ 1983 ti> mld- 
Miu-i Ii 1 984 I. 1 lie iiiii-hom 
iiMMoilllnd Will bn rn- 
Hiiiiiisll.lu for nliiiiiiliiti nnd 
i iirry luri mil ihii C"iii re’s 
■nil Mill ion mid events 
lirnur u in inn . Expnt Iuiil’ii ul 
uriMiilIrflmi ■■xhlblllnnn In 
Iniiuiri uni unii ii pi’nilli’al 
uri but kiirounU In tluaii-- 
nhlv. 

SHliiry lust wet'll C4 .000 
mid £4.300. (fur llio 
I >u r I ii cl i diiiinnJIiin nil cx> 
I’m lcn< n. 

Appll'utlnn (urum iimv be 
ubtulned rquotlnn relurem-u 
L26fl/ni from tlie EMinbllsIinlDiil 
Offlrrr. IhilviTiltv lloutii, Ball- 
rl-iiu. Lunctutnr, LA 4 4YVV. to 
whnni limy should bn rnturiidd 
nol lulrr tfinn I3tli May. Ill 


The Unlvorsity of 
Sheffield 


CATERING 

MANAGER 


. AMP 11 "ill I oils ere Invltud 
fur Oiti nhuvu Mont to bn 
i-OB|>oiislblu Tor nil renlrol 
"Itoi-lnii for ntuilnntn. 


stuff. official functions 
and confoiTiices. Cnndl- 
h ** members 
or FICIMA with whin ex. 
perlanco of large scale 
catering at all lavola. 
Knowledge of modern 
catering technology . 

marketing Trends, manage- 
ment accounting and staff 


catering technology, 

marketing trends, manage- 
ment accounting nnd atsfr 

sssaw.*"* ■ hl,ta ,a 


Particulars Tram tha 
Kaalatrar and Secretary 

^h.VfVc'ia’' SiTo Wfe 

whom applications 13 
coplea> Including the 


namee of three raferees, 
Ihoold ba sent by 13 May 
1983. Quota ref: RBlfi/DI. 


University of 
Strathclyde 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
POLITICS 

Applications ira Invited 
[or a temporary lec- 
tureship In the Depart- 
ment of Politics for the 
year . 1903/84. Preference 
Will be given to candidates 
able to teach Orltlah end 
American politics. 

Salary according to ttga, 
qualification* and experi- 
ence within, the lecturer 
Scale £6,3 73— £ I 3,305 per 
annum. UBS benefit. 

Applications I two 

comIsbi including s full 
curriculum vitae and tho 
namei and ntldrasass of 
throe referees, quoting re- 
ference 19/83, should be 
lodged by 90 May 1983 
with the Academic Staff 
Office, Unlvorsity of 
- _McC«nco 


were tools. Inc Imllng 
naiurnl Ian annuo liitursa- 
« Ion . 

Sqlqrlei III Ihe 1. act lire r 
salary grain £6.3 75 to 
£13.503 per annum plus 
mu mb or *ti Id ol uss- 

Fiillher pnrtlrulars and 
npnllrallcsn forms, raturn- 
ublr by 1 3« h May 1 9 83, 
available from Mrs L. Vi- 
vian, Personnel Office, 
Biisvex House, University 
of &ussox. U right on. Ra*t 
Sussex. BN I Bil]i (Bright, 
on 6U6755 ml 434t nunb 
Ing rofcronrr 78 I/TH 111 


Building, 16 Richmond 
Street . Glasgow Ol 1XQ, 
Which will aupply further 
details, an roanesl-i . HI 

The University of 
Leeds 

D«)iriisini or Adult and 
Continuing Bduoation 

LECTURER 

I Apnlleai Ions are Invited 
or a post or. part-time 
.eaturer In the abova De- 

F artment avallsbla for • 
land period - ending 30 
November 1984. The post 
win be rilled on a half... 
time basis and will . bo 
based in Braqrord. 

Candidates should be 
graduates with 'a ipeclul 
Intorast in nnd experience 
of Cammunlty Adult 
Education . The BUDCMBf ul 
applicant will bo espeeted 
Id take up the appoint- . 
muni .as soon na paaaTblo. 

81° rBl f *he 
XV.\ 7 3 Jr* 3 , SofcTMS 

Ji™»3«rSS Pd . 1 ,VI expVrl: 

once, 

. Application forms and 
further particulars may be 
Obtained from tha Reg- 

Leeds LSfl flJT, qiiotlng 
JfX* r V. c# , numbtir 36/98/ 
P,9’ .fldatno date for ap- 
plication 1$ May 1985. HI 


Univorsity of 
Bradford 

LECTURESHIP IN 
CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 

{'New niouii' Appoint- 
ment I 

Tills new posit lias beau 
(inlnbllfchDil lu (ui'Miar tlo- 
velup research and 
M'lirhliin In iiiiiiiaiii-ciiiaiii 
anil InqtriiiiiRiUiilloii np- 
Mlleil lu Indiisii’iul pi-ocos- 
sos. nnd m exploit rn nut 
nilviinrea InL-liidluo the uau 
of inlihiprniuasoM fur bln- 
nnl prbioaafiiu nnd nnnly- 
sls. Thn oiiiplnialo will bn 
nn resuiirrli dnrluii Ilia 
curly ynnrM un«l iipnllcnnt*. 
wliu should not uu nlilur 
than 35. sliniild bo ahln tu 
Ucmcniairate aubainntlel 
uclilnvunicnie III rolnvnnl 

rialilK. 

SolnP) on ncnlo £6.373 — 
£13,503 p.u. 

Application forma and 
riii-thni’ prtlciilars from the 
Pursomiel Sucreiary, Post 
Rof : COE/N IIL'TII. Unl- 

vamliy of Bradfurtl, Brad- 
ford BD7 l DP. Closing 
data (isup. II I 

Durham University 

Ui'p.irl innil'i uf t : .nl, ul 

di lniKna mill iLinuin npliy 

NEW BLOOD 
LECTURESHIP 

AisiillliiMdiia urn Invltnd 
fur n "Nlnv llloud Lor- 
inrrshlM" from 1 Uitohnr 
1985 ur iih »nun ux puMlbln 
llinrniilhir in pnrsin- rOheitnii 
■.’iilui'lillilu with (lovnluMlnii 
roKnarch nL-llvIMrs In Min Iwu 
rJrpnrl iilful V mill III llliili'r- 
inkr mill until tinlunlL. 
utrui tiirui und rnsunrci- 
nnnlyalH u | biishia mid monn- 
■ iiln*. nHMioiully ualim symb- 
ol ii- aiuirturi’ rnilnr mill 
Luiulael dulu fur Europe. 
Chinn und iiMii'r snlnrind 
n reus. In particular, hydru- 
curbun ••xMlui’nllon and < ■ ins- 
till HtuUliv. will bn piirxiiuil. 

Snlm'y uii tlin Lm-turora’ 
nruln £6.373— £ 13.303 pur 
uniinin wiMi ai i pnrun nusllon. 

APDlhnllOIIS (3 cuplnsi 

nniulnn iiirne roforunn slimild 
be Ri-nt by 14 Muv 1983 tu 
Mir ItualHtl-lir, Sol i'll l c 
Lnbornturlae, Suulli [loud. 
Diirliiiiu, Dili 3LE. from 
whom fiirtlmr inu-tlrulars 
limy bi* bbiaiiiod. 11 1 


University of 
Bath 

Srlsupl nf Education 

AMPHriitlons arn Invited 
Tur thn post af 

LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 

limnbln from 1st 
Si'plnniluo’ 1983. Canill- 
rintne should Imvo racant 
uxparloucn of tcnclilnn at 
thn xoi onilary school lnvol 
In rMalouy or MnMinniatlcn, 
Mini MI 1 << 11 T<I bn ubln tn ron- 
trlliute tu advmicnU 
to mill no and reaoarch In 
one of tho contributory 
disciplines of education. 


Polytechnics 


Experience of computer 
education would be an 
advint*ue- 

Tf'nunr 1 * i?u™ urmrm 

Further particulars and 
application rorm are avail- 
able from the Parsannel 
Officer, University of 
Bath, Bath. BA2 7 AY. 
Plnase quote roferance 
number B3/2B. 

Closing data for applica- 
tions 4th May 1983. HI 

University of 
Keele 

“NEW BLOOD** 
APPOINTMENT 
NEUROANATOMIST 

Applications »ro Invited 
for tlie "NEW nLOOD" 
R?* 1 nauroanotomlst in 
tno nosearcb Department 
or Communication and 
Neuroscience iHend; Pro- 
fessor E. F. Evens), The 
po»t Is Intonded to estab- 
lish dye end enzyme neural 
pathway tracing studies, 
and studies of cochlear 
2"£“tt rue .*4r« . In animal 
models of dearness. 

J’he appointment will be 
•font,. October 1983. 
candidates should normal- 
ly be under 33 years of 
age on appointment. Sal- 
Jty will h ie In the range 
£6,375— £ 1 3,503, aquiva- 
isnt to the Lecturers’ 
scale. Further particulars 
and application farrtii 
from the Registrar, Unl- 
v«r.ity Keole, Keels, 
Staffordshire, STS 3 DO, 
SiQslBfl data for applica- 
tions 37 May 1983. HI 


Colleges with 
Teacher Education 


Kent County Council ' 
Education Committee 
Nonington College 
LECTURER IN 
MOVEMENT 
. STUDIES 

lull-time 

j-nB* “ri 

■ llonaurn) degrea -prou- 
A contribution In 
otbnr pracllanl srase and/ 
9 P .Sporn , Bclenca or 
Sporte 8ludlea thsorntlcal 
courses will also bs rs- 
uulrad. Further detail* 
obtained from' The 
K,. 'Et 1 ', blpnlnoion Col- 

Sshik«&: i ti.s» i> R 


ThePofytechnic 

ofNorthLondon 


Appliciillnns un.* inviu-il (ur the li<ll< iwin^ Mp|iuinhiu-iiis iv ruble from lu 

Scplcmbei I'Jfil. 

DEPAIM WI:N I OF I ANOUAOL ANI1 l I IF.UATI'RII 

Senior Lccfurer/Leclurer 
Grade II in English 

To U’ftch over u range of English liU-rulun.* ufu-r 15iK). An ability to 
tuach nnd develop courses in unc <>r mute of the fulUiwing ureas may 
be an lulvnniiigu: Rcnnlssauce likT.iiure; drmn;i of any period, 
especially Moilenr, New lileruluies in Unglish, especially Tliird World 
literature, crilical themy. Duties will jnrnlve day nnd evening 
tcnchfng. 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
Grade II in Law 

To leach cm one nr mure of l he Min wing diurscs: B.A (Hum) Law; 
U. A. (Hons) Modern Studies (Imili in ihe Dep.mnicnt nf Law); li.A(Hons) 
Accounting or one uf Ihe profcssionnl deenuniiiig cuiirsc, run hy ihe 
UuslneH School. 

Candidates will be expected lu offer three specialisms from ihe following 
range; English Legal Institutions; Cnmpany Law; Commercial Law; 
Conlinci; Tori. Duties will include some udminiauaiiun. 

.SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND SOCIOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
Grade II in Sociology 

To leach inuinly In ihe nrea of ihe cnmnnrntlvc study of European societies 
al undcrgriidualc and pusigradunic level. A detailed knowledge of a 
country other than Britain would be an advantage. Anil an additional 
imcrcsi in a substantive area of sociology would Ik welcome. Duties 
include dny and evening leaching, as well ns retouch and administration. 
Cundidaics should possess a good honours degree In Sociology, and 
preferably postgraduate i|uallf1culirms, us well ns substantial experience in 
lenching and research. An ability lo teach mature students would be an 
advantage. 

T HE BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
Grade II in Accounting 

To tench accounting nl degree. NND and I INC level, lo assist In the 
develop me ul of new courses and In purlicipalc in (he School’s research 
programme. An interest In computing uspccts of accounting will he an 
advantage. Some adlmlnislraiive duties are also invulvetl. 

Can did nlcs should have an honours degree or higher degree in Accounting, 
Finn lice ur h close ly-reln led area. Hnd preferably a professional accounting 
qualification. Experience of leaching financial management and/or 
financial accounting Is essential. 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY 
AND EUROPEAN STUDIES 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
Grade II in Economics 

The Polytechnic offers a mnjoj degree in C'unlcmporory European Siudies. 
The person appointed will have responsibility lor hi least one advanced 
course dealing with various aspects of economics in pon-war Europe. 
Additionally he or she must be able 10 participate in final year seminar 
grouna in which relevant topics are discussed in French or German Some 
administrative duties arc also involved. 

The Polytechnic has about 7,000 students on degree and diploma coune*. 
There Is a significant amount or part-iimc and evening work nnd all staff 
may be expected 10 be Involved In lids work. 

The Polytechnic encourages staff resenreh and lins lsuill up a major 
involvement with the educutlonul and other concerns of its North London 
community. 

Salary Scale* 

Senior Lecturer, £10, 173-^£1 1 .V64 (bur) - XI2.H1A plus £939 London 
Allowance 

Lecturer Oradc II, £6,855-£11.022 plus I93V London Allowance. 

(Staff at the top of the Lecturer Grade 11 scale can expcci progression in 
ihe Senior Lecturer Scale subject 10 sutlsfylng an efficiency requirement). 

Application form and further details, (please slate posl in which Interested) 
are obtainable from the Establishment Officer, The Polytechnic of North 
London, Holloway Road, London N7 8DB, Tel: 01-307 2789, Ext. 2017. 
Closing date for receipt of applications: Monday. 9th May 1983. 



RGIT 


mm qonooirt institute of 

TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCH00L0F CHEMISTRY 

LECTURER 

APPHoattoiis are invited from candidates who will be 

and8ub Degree level. The successful epplicant's 

commitment will bedlrected towards 
:al 

^“BncM Degree (or which it win be expected that 
nerahe will have experience In course development. 
Environmental Chemistry and Biological Chemistry. 
He/she should also be prepared to initiate research In 
an appropriate area. 

Mary range E7, 966-El 2,861 per annum (under 

Assistance with removal expanse*. 

DetaB^ Ironi: 

Sjwjjteiv, Hebert Gordon’s fnstNufa of 

Sehoolhllfiberdetn, ABB 1FR .Tel: (0224) 833811. 


'• d >*»* 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 22 . 4.83 




FACULTY OF ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE 
Vacancies exist in Ihe Departments of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering, Mechanical and Civil 
Engineering and Physics, at Principal Leclurer and 
Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II lovol. 




£11, 931-El 3,290 (bar) - £15,018 per annum 





£6 ,055-El 1,022 per annum 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Teaching/research fields of particular Interest: 

Power Systems 
Electrical Machines 
Power Electronics 
Communications 

Electromagnetics associated with Machine 
Design 

Computer Aided Design 
Finite Element Methods 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL AND CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Teach Ing/ research fields of particular Interest: 

Thermal and Fluid Power 
Robotics/Automation 
Systems Engineering 
CAD/CAM 

Numerical Methods In Engineering 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 
Teaching/research fields of particular interest: 

Acoustics 

Solid State Physics and Devices 
Microelectronics Applications 
Opto-Electronlcs 

Applicants with experience In areas other than those 
specified will also be considered. All applicants will be 
expected lo possess postgraduate and/or Industrial 
experience, a current research Interest, and the ability 
and enthusiasm to lead research. 

Further details may be obtained from The Personnel 

Officer, North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic. College Road, 
Stoke-on-Trent, ST4 2DE. 
Tel: S.aT. (0782) 45531 . 

\kP 5^7 \\ Closing date for appll- 

Tit cations- Monday. 9th 

■ P33INI 1 I May, 1983. 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty ol Arts 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN FINE ART- SCULPTURE 

lOnayaaruppolntmani. Ml 5opuamtior 19B1- 3 Ml August. 1984] 
ed nnrj cownlnad piacUm srjiai Is roqu 
i CNAA validated MA and UA(Horui dogteo course! in Fins 
porlencsln and knowledge ol <ha usa ofodondoD modia Is Mgldy doil'etfa. 

LECTURER II IN PAINTING 

lOna year appcinunoni: 1 si Sspianibar, 1 B83 - 3 1 si Augua'. 1934] 

An arpoHanced practising patfsi, pioleistily wiih poswrndume qualiliniinni. is 
requited lor SoplnmUer. 1983 Tna post Islull-Umo andW. Iiing is mainly will) Dio 
second und Uilid years ol Iho BA l Kona] course in Pnlnilng and may alsomcludo 
scimowarkwlinMAriludoriis. 

LECTURER ll IN FINE ART- PRINTMAKING 

(OnoyoarappoNmam- MlSopiemliar. 1981- list August. 1994) 

Required from floptember 1 983 nn oppropriaieiy niinlilod praciialng PrinimaVer lo 
tontrtojte to iho Marhingol iheBA/Honjjcc-uisa andlhnAtiwicot Dpotna I ” 
PrlnimoUnq. AppllCftnifl slMUUtw atiletQ ;onlritiuTa loiiiocoursoagonarally: 
sqwrtke in UHiograpliy would be an ndvariiayn. 

Faculty a(Bu sinus and Mnnagamenl 

LECTURER II IN PR0DUCTI0N/0PERATI0NS 
MANAGEMENT 

(Fixed tarn) oppolnlmonl until 30th Soplembor. 1994) 

A vacancy eriai* vrllhln Iha School lor an bi -polnmioni as LBtturui ll In Pioductlon 

end Opomhcns MnnngemanL 

The parson ep pointed wfll be required fo 

( 1 ) teach Prod union and Operations Management and related tuBjects u required 
on a range ol postgraduate, undergraduate and pro fowipnal courses; 

(2) asttitlnihe admlnlstraUonol e<tsUng courses: 

(3) actively parttdpaie In ihe fuitherdavetopmentof Production end Operanone 
Msnagomenlwnhln the Polytechnic; end 

(4) undertake research within the areeof Production and Oporellone Management 
Candidates jhould have approprtete ecodamlc queiHlcedona arn) relavanl Indus trial 
experience. Previous teaching or resaarch sxpariance would be an additional 
advantage 

Faculty ol Socle! and Health Sclencas 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN OCCUPATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

(Flxadlerm appointment unlll30th September. 1094) 

The person appointed will make a senior contribution to leaching and research In 
OccupedOhsIPsychotogy. and play an Important role Inihadavatopmont ol links with 
Industry end commerce. 

Applicants should have a good honours degroeand postgraduate quaiiticallons, 
preferably at PhD level, in Psychology The should have aprovan record of resaarch, 
consultancy and pubitCRdonln Occupational Psychology, and preferably experience 
of postgraduate supervision. 

LECTURER It IN SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
METHODS 

(Fbeatermappointmenlunti30ih September, 1864) 

Applicants should iMhonouregredualea in Sociology with, preferably, postgraduate 
qunWlcBllonB and pubi tea dona. Applicants with any specialism will baconsldered 
Applications Iron) ihose with sxportlae and experience in slallsUcal skills or from 
those wining todovelop such expertise will bs partkuiaiiy welrome. 

Salary Scales: Principal Lecturer Cl 1 .031 -C 13,290 05,01 8 

(undariovlew) Lecturer II CS^SS-Cl 1.022 

Tha Polytachnk) is n direct grant Institution wllh an IndependentBoaid of Qorarnors 
It opened In 1971 and has esludantpopulenonol some 8.100. it has exienalvansw 


pleas sntand quiet rosldemtal area. 


Further partlculare end apptlcaUon forma which must bo relumed by Bth May, 1083 

mey bo obtained by telephoning Whiiaabboy (023t) 65131, Ext. 2243or by willlno 

lo: 

Tho EBtBbllehmenl Qltlcoi. Ulster Polylschnlc, 

Shore Road, Newtown abbey Co Antrim, DT 37 OQB. 


Department ot Engineering 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Applications are invited from honours graduates with 
experience in digital electronics. 

Lecturer il: £6,855-211,022 

Senior Leclurer: £10, 173-El 2.81 6 

(under review) 

Further particulars and application forms can bo obtained from 
Mrs. Judy BlaUey, Administration, Oxford Polytechnic, 
Headlnglon, Oxford 0X3 OBP. 

Closing dale 13th May, 1 963. 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN EDUCATION 

Required for September. 1983 a person with experience of 
education research and research supervision and with a 
special Interest preferably In some aspect of primary education. 
Salary: £ f 1 ,03 !-£ 1 3.290 (bar) - £ 1 5.0 1 8. 

Application forma and further details from Ihe Personnel 
Officer (Dept. T), Sheffield City Polytechnic, Halfords 
House, Fltzalan Square, Sheffield SI 2BB or by phoning 
(0742) 20911, Ext. 387. Completed forme to be returned by 
4th May. 

Sheffield City Polytechnic Is en Equal Opportunities Employer. 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Depart irant of BahavlouralSciGncoa 

LECTURER 11/SENIOR LECTURER IN SOCIAL WORK & 
STUDENT UNIT SUPERVISOR 

All. AC A 480 

I qis is a [Dim appointment talwaen Hutktenllilfl PoMtchmc and WrttHeld Spoil Service) 
topartmenlartSTable train Ul September. I9B3 on ■ lirert lerm wntuct until lilt DmwiIiii. 
1985 

tho sucresvhiL ipMicant should have a degree, a quantitation m wrist wort »nd recent 
experience m socul vrerk prattiM In additroa to in ability to reach and tutor social wort 
students epplicanlj should tune ut Inioresl In developing skills Ul superwiion Expeninte ol 
social wart with ihe menially ill will bo a particular asset m helping Wakoirrid lormu'at* ng 
(egpense io iha Mania! HMith Ad 

Salary: Leduior II t6.855-£tl.0M Senior lecturer £10,173-11! 954 twrl - £12.016 
Funhei details and application lorms nay bu obliinod Ircm the Perso nnel Oilice 
The Polytechnic. OuerrlisgJte. Huddersllold HD1 lQll. let (0484) ^2288. Ext 
and should be relumed try dih May. 1983 



LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN GEOCHEMISTRY 

Appllcallons are Invited for the posl of Lecturer 11/Senior 
Lecturer In Geochemistry tenable In the Department of Geology 
& Physical Sciences from lei September. 1983. The successful 
applicant will be expected to take charge of and to develop ihe 
Department's wel geochemical facilities and lo teach all 
aspects of geochemistry within the Department's under- 
graduate courses in Geology and Earth Sciences. An Interest In 
teaching Introductory geology lo first year students will be an 
advantage. The person appointed will be expected to 
contribute fully to the Department's fieldwork programme and 
will be expected to undertake an active programme of research 
Including the supervisions of geochemistry undertaken by 
research students. 

Salary aooordlng to qualifications and experience In Ihe 
following ranges: 

Leclurer il £e,855-£1 1 ,022 

senior Lecturer £10,173-£12,816 

An application form and further details of the appointment and 
the Department may be obtained from the Head ot 
Department, Department of Geology & Physical Sciences, 
. Oxford Polytechnic, Headington, Oxford, 0X3 OBP. 

CtoBlng date: 9lh May, 1983. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

Applications ore Invited tor two newly-created poets in the department ol 
™themallca and computer studies. 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 

AppRcanla should possess a postgraduate qualification In an appropriate 
otedpano and have recent research and/or Industrial experience In the 
|| 0 W oi Information Technology. The person appointed will be required to 
undertake a leadership iota In the development of a new postgraduate 
course in Information Technology. 

LECTURESHIP 

Appjteanta should possess a good honours degree tn an appropriate 
oiwpllne and have recent research and/or Industrial experience In the 
neia 01 information Technology. 

Safeiy scales (under review): Senior Lectureship £1 1 , 700-El 2, 887 (bar) 
■^'<746, Lectureship £7,856-611,700 (tar) - £12.681, With Initial 
depending upon approved experience. Financial assistance 
lowa/tis lha coat of removal expenses may be payable. 

Further parttoulare and application forms may be obtained from the 
Bfjonnel Officer, Dundee CoHega of Technology- 08,1 str ®®L Dl ^l 8 
. “v. W0, with whom applications should be lodged by Bth May. 1 883. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION STUDIES \\ 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 

(£11 ,931-El 5,01 8) 

Appllcallons are Invited from well-qualified graduate 
teachera with substantial experience of teaching In 
Primary schools to play a major role In the development 
and operation of the Polytechnic's expanding Primary 
Education training programme. Candidates should have 
demonstrated successful course leadership In the area ol 
initial teacher education including planning leading to 
external validation ol BEd, PGCEor Higher Degree 
courses end indicate active engagement In relevant 
research. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

(£6,86S-£1 1,022) 

Applications are Invited from well-qualified graduate 

teachers with recent experience of teaching Infant and/or 
lower Junior school children, with a special Interest In the 
development of children's language, and whose academlo 
studies have Included substantial elements of psychology 
and/or sociology. 

The successful applicant will be expected to contribute to 
a range of programmes for which the Department is 
responsible Including BEd degrees (Initial and in-service). 
PGCE and Higher Degrees, and a wide range of In-service 
courses. 

Further details and form of application from the Staff 
Officer, Trent Polytechnic, Burton Street, Nottingham 
NG1 4BU. Closing date: 6th May, 1983. 

4pINT‘ tsl , 

QnLVTECHIMIC cLSLh ^3 

^NOTTINQHAMMWMi^w^ 

HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Behavioural Sciences 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

1 Ref: R32 

AMvtiMtinnn are invited (rom graduates with a flood honours degree In 
ApP^ k ^~ l 2^r dosi J Research Aba Islam lo continue work on 

Socta' ^"®5ta«Sno atm? o ™ 9 research project on (he political practice 

aasoclaTon Tta p«L 

SS 

mi roTw. < 0 W) aaaa. m. mm. 


Preston Polytechnic 

Ap|>ll< iIijiia »u’" linUi'M l"r 
lll« inill «>r 

LECTURER II IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

nutif-M •»* CHI 

I'l Srau'iniu-i’ ,*'7 

-.nun ii' pimnlltln m*rn. 
after. 

Will lit I (’< 111(1 I ilk ll*H I I’l 1111 
un v nr itu oi PhV'iiulonv 

will lie »’«ii»*l«lnrwel. lireliT- 
fim r will Ur lllvcil tu «li- 
ulimnta <ii»in to q*r«ir u 
apdclnlfat arm ol Applied 
I'd yr liaJouy *» Hoiioum I»n- 
urer Invrl. , 

Tlin nii’MPaarul *|ipll(<inl 
will be dxprilod lu P u f’, 
(Il I pain In lire resonrcli/ 
iniiNultam-v work »»l ll"’ 
Si'hool or Piyi liolufli. 

Sul Dry ale i mnli'J rn- 
vIhw i . Lni’turnr II <£0.66.1 
- £1 I .022. 

HetullH und uiiplliutlon 
lurmi. qiHitlini nili’rnnce 

AA/7B. rrom 111*’ l*<'nniii- 
noi or run, , 

Pol yterli lllc. P’t 1 

2TI5. Tel.: I0772J 32 14 1. 
CloHlnq ilutn; IJtli Me* 
1983. 


Thames 

Polytechnic 

School or Muclianlcal 
Englnearlna 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Tha School raqulraa an 
Engineer to lecture ther- 
modrnamtea ta ™.^,'] Dn ,° u r ? 
degree lavol. Thl* 1* ■ 

■an lor pnat and will In- 
volve responsibility for 
teaching and Uboratory 
davelopment. An Intarast 
In on« or more or tho fol- 
lowing araaa would be 
advantageous: L '°t ,, *iYA5 r 

aided analtiBBr Inn. Indust- 
rial tutoring. re*B»rcli and 
consultancy . 

Salary acslH : £ 1 ] . 1 1 2 - 
£12,90i(bar) — £13.733 

Inclusive 

Further particular* and 
application rami from Lha 
starring Officer. Tlinmo* 
Poly cacti nic . W ol II n B Ion 

Street, London SE f B 6JPF. 
W returned by 3 Mej 


Preston Polytechnic 

R« -advert Isomert* 

Appllcallons are Invited for 
tlie post 

HEAD OF FASHION 

Salary arala: Hoadaf Dm* 
gart^gg 1 V £14.67®— 

Applications received tn 
roaponae to the previous 
advarllsainnnt will be canal- 
dared euiomatlcollv. 


rarent, quoting roferance 
A A/7 4. from the Personnel 
Officer, Preston Polytechnic, 
Preston PR1 2TO . Tal: 
l07Til. 2620a7. CIOBlOu 
date: 99lh April I9B8. H3 


Manchester 

Polyteclinic 

Dnpurliunnt ol MochniiMul 
Prududinn A Cholnlial 
Enqlnenriini 

LECTURER II 
MANUFACTURING 
and/or CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 

Trmporui-y Al'pol nl ni ant 
I your full riinn from lv» 
Sb in r mbrr 1983. 

A pi> 1 Icalluns nro Invited 
ror tin: above- tiovt rrom 

K ourtn graduate onuinreri- 
oldJno n pood Honours 
bourne snd posaonslng re- 
levant ruanarch and/or in- 
dustrial experience. 

A hluiior deui-ce end 
pi-avlous teaching uxporl- 
onre would bo an advan- 
tage but are nol eiaentiul. 

Til* person uppa|l1t»d 
will be required to lemli 
on n rnrifle of courses up 
lo and Includin'! Honour* 
Deorca level. lnvol venieut 
in Iri'lusirfe! col loburatlou 
and rnsoan. h will bn eu- 
enumneri. 


Fur further particulars 
and application (cjimii i re- 
turnable by I3t!i Mav 
19831 aand a »nlf-adrlreB- 
aod envelops marked ’’ TV 
632*’ io the Soirntary. 
Manchester Polytechnic. 
All Saints Building. Man- 
chester MIS 6T1H- M3 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 
Wandsworth Road, 
London SW8 

Dcperlmeni of Eatate 
Men a ii ament 

RESEARCHER IN 
PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT AND 
FINANCE (Ref: 
R.A.1B) 

Applications wr« Luvllnd 
frnnt oriidiialun In ernno- 
mlcs or busliioae Bludlri 
< (jouU Honourn degree' 
with a anuntl background 
In (|iinnt itati v* analysla 
and lumpuUng to work 
looetlier with a artiHll team 
nf vranamlitH on u ntojort 
concerned witli Investment 
and finance In the area of 
property development 

Candidates elinuld have 
an interest In Investment 
analysis and. fins nee. and 
the successful applicant 
will bs encouraged to 
genarute nn Ijidlvlilual rd- 
naarch praiiramma end to 
register for n lilvliar na- 
grae nf the C.N.A.A. 

Salary will bo .. In the 
rnngu ; £5. 61 9— £6.104 p.u. 

inclusive id London allo- 
wance. 

The uppolntiiieiit will 
Initially l>n for u period of 
8 yearn. 

Furthur iiarilciilurs anil 
upplicatLun forms .arn 
available train tho Staffing 
Office , Telephone „Ol- 
938 B9B9 ext. 235S. Cuni- 
plntad apptlrnlloii forma 
should he returned to tin? 
B tuff Ing omen by 61h May 
1983. 113 






TIIE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 02.4,83 


Technical Colleges 


ley I 

HGA 
1 COLLEGE 

APPOINTMENT 
OF PRINCIPAL 

Applications are Invited for the above post to 
succeed Mr J. Longden O.B.E,who is retiring at 
the end of the Summer term 1983. 

The college is in Group 5 (salary range, 
currently £1 8,657 to £1 9,61 1), issltuated In 
the centre of Keighley and is organised into 
five departments: 

•Business & Management Studies. 
•Community Education and Staff 
Development. 

•Construction Industries. 

•Engineering. 

•General Education, Science and 
Computing. 

Furtherlnformatlon and appllcatlonlorms 
can be obtained from the Clerk to the 
‘Governors, Keighley Technical College, 
Cavendish Strait, Keighley, BD21 3DF. 
Completed forme to be returned 
by6th May 1983. |)Q| 

City of Bradford Metropolitan Council 




l^a»»ntqu*o qx rtuT«Menpiayttrsnd<wioonw>ppkaltana(rom 
canddnitt rtany«o«.H>c raDoordutftlv 
Woos aromas staled 


;jj| |j 
L' ■ .*» - '1 


if? 





Colleges of Higher Education 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Gueen Afexancfra Road, High Wycombe, 

Bucks. 

SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 
S1UDIBS AND LANGUAGES 

- Applications are Invited tor the following posts, duties to 
commence or) 1st September 1983. 

Lecturer . I In Business Studies to contribute to the 
deystapmept of BED, Higher hsttona) courses, , 

. tbrturer, tt > Merigem^vi^ fiuaine^ . SWikes - to.. 
;1: e ! of ; CouteBa ; ; et undergraduate, 

* -y pOEtg^achraiel end post expflriance fevafs. Candltfafas should 
be able to conlrlbule to courses In Accountancy and/or 

- Quantitative Methods. 

Senior Lecturer In Management Studies to contribute to 

• postgraduate and post experience management 1 , couraes. 

- . Preference wH be given to candidates with an Interest Ih the 

• Behavioural Aspects of Mahagement. - ’.i 

r.^or- aB^ posts candldatea ehould possess a degrae aTKVbf 

professional qualifications together with appropriate Industrial/ 
commercial experience. ‘ '»■' 

■Salary Scales: ■ v 

LeoluierV. ' ;■ £6£65-£»,287 

• Lecturer II .. C6.855-Eil.02S • ■ 

‘ Senior Lecturer Ei 0,173-El 1,964 , '■ 

■ Application formal and further particularsfrom the 
Asalatant Director to Whom compleled forma Ahould be 
returned aa quleldy ae possible. (SAE). 


West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education 

Principal: Gerald Stockdale 
MEd, MSc, PhD. CEng, MIMInE 

Applications are Invited for the following appointments to 
commence September 1983: 

Dean of Faculty of Information 
Studies 

(Grade V) 

A well qualified end experienced graduate la required, with a 
background In one of the following areas - Business/ 
Accountancy/Computing Studies. 

This Is a newly created Faculty; the successful applicant will 
be responsible for providing sound academic leadership. 
Courses to be provided by the Faculty Include CNAA: 
University of Wales; and BTEC validated ones and 
experience at this level Is essential. 

Dean of Faculty of Electronic 
Engineering 

(Grade V) 

A well qualified and experienced graduate with a background 
in mtoro-elecirontoB la required to head this newly created 
Faculty. Courses provided include CNAA research degrees, 
HD In Micro-Electronics with options In Opto-Etectronlcs, 
CAD MAT. The Faculty la also responsible for co-ordinating 
the research and academic course work of the Information 
Technology Centre at Neath. 

Head of School of Quantitative 
Studies 

(PrlnolpalLeoturer) 

A specialist Is required In the area of Operations Research/ 
Model Bulldlng/Buslne8S Statistics. Applicants must be well 

S uallfied and have successful teaching experience at honours 
egree level; research experience highly desirable. 

Head of School of Computing 
Studies 

(Principal Lecturer) 


The Governing Council seeks to appoint a 


A specialist In Computing Studies is required. Applicants 
must be well qualified and have experience of teaching at 
honours degree level, as well as HND. 


WGIHE has a Prime 550 with over 60 terminals; co-ordinated 
by a Director of Computer Unit; the successful applicant 
would be required to have a good knowledge of this system. 

Readership in Business with 
Special Reference to 
Accountancy 

. (Principal Lecturer) 

Applicants must have substantial experience of successful 


supervision to final submission of higher degree candidates in 
; the area of Business Stqdles. Applications are especially 
,i ' lnvHed;from!the University sector. for this appointment, which 
■ ■ la Intended .to develop and co-ordinate research Interests In 
. ' the P acuities of information Studies and of Business 
Administration. 

Head of School of Mechanical 
and Manufacturing Engineering 


(Principal Lecturer) 
is within the Faout 


of Technolc 


. Applicants, must be. well qualified graduates |n mechanical 
engineering • with , good' . teachlrifl/industrlal/research 
' ^orience. The Faculfy has recently been approved; to 

• nmtlinft A Ttri Un In llAAknnTMl s^_ * 


RWiy iiw IDWIUT UDDII WJUfUVBG; KO 

pro* 1 ®* TIP HD In Mechanical Engineering; the successful 
•• applicant will be >ctoseiy Involved In this course. 

Dean of Faculty (Grade V) El 4,679-21 6,305 ’ . f 

Principal Lecturer , 211,288*12,581 (bar) - ; : 

• ab °'/® appointments will commence September 

: e £Sj 1 S S011 *^ e88 * nllfl i can<,Wflto8ar ® committed to 

j industry dnd qommetcd In' the South' West! Wales^eg Ion.- • ' . 

Jtet area In the UK to bd'deslgriated as an Area of Outstandlno - 
: Natural Beauty.. • 




j and Business ^ : 
Grade VI 410,098 -JG17.721 
•i(S(^l6 , 'undeir; review)-’ 



ifNh/C.K.’SA and ItanUfi* ; ■! 

he fm ther intomaitufi fliwf *ppt)ri Uvn ia/iil.: ..->*? 

NAtyliVlIir Vlte Frincipil.Sluiigfi C*'|lfjeurH lp.hr r 
Kduc«Kin.Wr1llngiiinStn*4,SI(ii>Kii SLI tV(r ple(*4- - 

. 'fnrmj iium bf ra|urur<f briTJ Apdf l|MI • - ■* • 

fferlihlrr liun rt(ualuppii dunlin ‘ 


-■I-, i hi. 


•/ . ■ n i 


-.•'■■ill'.: 
y * - 'l;.er‘ 


Friday 6th May, 1963. 

^ | 30plT| Gl^MORG AN ; I ; 

. EDMCATip^ .(C /’ , W. 

?■ -i: : ; 
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to take up post as soon as possible. 

Humberside College (currently Group 10) Is a major 
regional and national institution of higher educa- 
tion with 3,000 full-time and sandwich students and 
4,000 part-time students. 

The college offers a diverse range of courses and Its 
academic programme Includes 23 degree and post- 
graduate courses, with a further 10 degree pro- 
grammes planned to start this September, together 
with a wide range of diploma and professional 
courses. 

Leadership of the college will therefore require a 
wide experience of public sector Higher Education 
and a detailed knowledge of the validation pro- 
ceedures of the C.N.A.A. . 

The three major sites of the college are In Hull, but 
(he development of a fourth major location In 
Grimsby is under way. 

Further details of the post may be obtained from: 

Mr. D. A. N. Robertson, 

Clerk to the Governing Council, 

Humberside College of Higher Education, , 

Cottlngham Road, Hull HUB 7RT. 

Telephone: Hull (0482) 41451. 

Letters of application with the names and addresses of 
two referees should reach the Clerk'by 6th May 1063. 




[uirHiinv] 


TRINITY AND ALL SAINT8 1 
COLLEGE 

Trinity and All Saints’ College, an Independent Roman Catholic 
foundation affiliated with the University of Leeds, offers courses 
leading to BA (Collegiate), BSo. (Collegiate) ana BEd. Ordinary 
and Honours Degrees of the University. 

Applications are Invited for the post of: 

HEAD OF STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

The recent government re-organlaatlon of teacher education 
had consolidated and extended the College's contribution In 
this seotor. The College' will continue to otter BEd. honours 
degrees for both primary and secondary ranges as wen as 
Postgraduate Certificate courses to the secondary range. From 
September 1984, a Postgraduate Certificate for the primary 
range will ba Introduced. 

As a full member of there canity established national Centre for 
Evaluation and Development In Teacher Education, the 
College le In the prooea8 of reviewing lie approach to teaoher 
education. New courses now being prepared will strengthen 
the Dnk between initial and Jn-servTce education and training 
and emphasise the Importance of school-based work and of a 
practice-led approach. All the College’s BEd. degree courses 
will continue to Incorporate the study of a single academic . 
subject to honours degree level. 

The College seeks to appoint a Head of Studies whose 

W hence and Interests will enable him or her to participate 
In these and other new developments. 

Salary will be paid at the level of Burnham F.E. Head of 
Department Grade V tor a suitably qualified and experienced 
oandldate.. • 

The post will take effect from September 1983. 

Further particulars of Ihe poet and application forms, which 
ehould be returned by Friday, 6th May, 1983, are available 
from: r 

The Registrar (2T), 

Trinity and All Saints' College, 

Brownberrie Lane, •• 

LEEDS LSI 8 5HD. 






toatlMit.. .i. I 
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Roehampton 
Institute . "j 

.. nigner^rees. TheV Institute seeks to make the foliowtog 
ffWtmeni to the. Department of Malhemalloe.end Computing = 

; :? :.1SB3 <>r 6is apon.ee possible thereafter. 

LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATIONAL i 

:••• Will 'to. tGVparUcfpate in the: 

■ teagilng^of _ Ejweuprval. Compuling: In In-eervtce courwe and 

■ ^te^r>aj.fBEd.and PQCEj oopreea. : ^pllcan to should havei 

01 “*l» . teaflhlrtg bf 'Computer Studies Jn : 

’ ^ Ute^qf Fcomputere; across the, : 

Fflcpocw scribble Knowledge Of the. 

• of cofofWtere Wwld be.an adywitage. . 

' jE6,655r£1 2,81 6 p|p8;il0nc|on AH^wance ( 

aKd wtoikredori fOrme mSv be obtained^ 

I 'A^..ffioneil, : Asatetant -Sacretery, , 

' ;HTg% Education. f^lehardMn 


j ..n, jl,,. ' 1 ms J" """ 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 


Bulmershe College of Higher Education 

Required tor September 1983: 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 

in kiln sn active team of tutors who offer a wide range of courses In Initial 
and In-Service teacher training. Applications are sought from able 
mathematicians with a wide range of Interests In teacher education. 
Raoont school experience Is essential lor the post end experience of 
Primary schools would be an advantage. The successful applicant will 
have the opportunity to teach on a variety of courses and to lake a 
tttdinn rota In developing new courses. 


leading rote In developing 
Further oarttculars and application forms may ba obtained from the 
da du tv Principal. Bulmershe College of Higher Education, Woodlands 
aK, Earley/ Reading RGB 1HY. Tel: (0734) 863387. Ext. 228. 


Completed forma to ba returned by 12th May, 1883. 
Berkshire County Council is an equal opportunity employer. 


Cheater College of 
Higher Education 

Tho following Lecturer* 


to the B.A- lord. at 
rfon. " and ff.Ed. (Ord. * 
Hnnt.> degree* of the Unt- 
v orally or Liverpool: 

LECTURER IN 
HISTORY 

To help with a course 
on sources of . historical 
Evidence and able to offer 
British and European His- 
tory within the period 
1000 - 1600. 

LECTURER II IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

To halp with courses In 
Oenerar Psychology end 
Bports Psychology. Per- 
tfcular Intersst In dovelap- 
mantel and social piychol- 
ogy required. 

LECTURER II IN 
RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES 

Appllcania ahould be 
abla to make a significant 
contribution to aapeatn of 
Biblical Studies and 
Church History. 


Essex County Council 
Chelmer-Essex 

Institute of Higher 
Education 

SENIOR LECTURER 
and LECTURER 
GRADE 11 in 
ELECTRONICS 

Required for September 
18B3. The Institute ho* 
been eelected by the Gov- 
ernment as a contra for 
expansion or Micro- 
processor Technology 

courses at Higher National 
Diploma laval. 

Applicants should have 
specialist knowledge In 
one or more of the follow- 
ing areas: 

V.L.8.I. Electronics: 
Control systems of auto- 
mation: Real time Indust- 
rial software baaed sys- 
tems; Data communica- 
tions of Networking; Mic- 
rocomputer Design and ap- 
plications. 


per annum. 


Application formi,, and 
further datalle available 
ha Institute Becret- 


BOproprlate point of the rpom lha Institute Becret- 

Lao iyr , r Bcala l £6.853 nr y. chelmer-Bseex Instl- 

- £11,088). Further da- i u { e Q f Higher Education. 


tails rrom the Principal 
Chaster Col tegs. Cheyne; 
Road, Chester, CHI 4BJ 
to whom application, 

B liould be returned by 7tl 
lay, 1085. HI 


rrom the Institute Secret- 
ary. Chelmer-Bseex Insti- 
tute of Higher Education, 
Victoria Road . South. 
Chelmsford . CM1 IlL. 

ISV$4°K. 881^° ,m " f °H r y 


Christ Church 
College 

. of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

• , ^RHlrqd ror tlio begin-' 
?L n A «»r 'he Autumri Term 
19ft, Lecturer U/Senior 
Lecturer in Movement 
Btudog. 

ft Ppllcatlona are partl- 
rly Invltad rrom candl- 
uslbs with taamilnn ox- 
Dsrianca In primary 

' Si/JR?** ^"8 W h o h “ va l J n 
, shinty to teaon coursaa In 
. uanae to degree laval. 

. ..Tl't college orfera BA. 
ISl- ■Pd j nBc Upgroas. 
recg, advanced dlinplo- 
PM and hlaliar danroaa In 

Education. 

, Lacturor ■ 11/ 

; TOor , Lacturor £6,B56— 
’tIiw) p,n - Cundor ro- 

„.?? r further details 
nl. 8 *? Mrs Joan Loan. 

■ E2L bd ,™I Aaslstant to 
rnfl2* p8,> Church 

Lhi 8 ® 8 ' .Canterbury to 
h. n 2!! n anpllcDtlons should 
' D ° *tni aa soon as posslltla 

■nd not later than 9 


S Martins College 
of Higher Education 
Lancaster 
LECTURER IN 
PRIMARY SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 


Applications are, Ihyllad 
for the post of Lacturor 
ll/Benior Lecturer In Prim 


Science Education 
ommenclnglat September 


ary Scienco 
co^encmql. 

appointed will 


person 

appointed will be expected 

in any branch of Bclonce 
will be Donalderod. Prim 
ary Bchqol teaalilite ex 
parlance la aaaentlal. 


Further details and «c- 

plated appllcstlon rorma 
should bo raturnod not la- 
tor than 4 May. 


Colleges of Technology 


/ : Hampshire 

FARNBOROUGH COLLEGE OFTECHNOLOGY 

PRINCIPAL 


- L" • - r , 


iq i • ■ In DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL, 

: PRODUCTION AND AERONAUTICAL 
fe if ■>' - ENGINEERING 

j;:'? {- A^'Academlc Is required. * . 


must be at least honours graduates 
le ranae of teachina and Industrial 


*ll - : ' vAinege ut iwcnnu 

JL’ rS^itFarnboraugh; Hants. GU 
l^gW^CaiM aaie: , 5 th ; Llay, 


The Staffing Officer, 
Technology, Boundary 
its. GU14 6SB (S.A.E. 
!h May k 1983. 


Lothian Regional Council 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

DEPUTE PRINCIPAL 

(Salary £22,01 4-£22,926 
(under review) 


Administration 


Applicatli 
Naolsr C 


orva ere Invited for the post of Depute Principal at 


Napier College, Edinburgh. Napier College Is a polytechnic- 
type Institution and the larosst nlghar education 
establishment In Scotland outside the University sector. The 
College offers a wide range of advanced courses at 
postgraduate, degree and diploma level, and currently has 
some 4,600 FTE students enrolled. The College Is a Group 
12 Collage In terms of the Scottish Teachers' Salaries 
Memorandum I960. 

Applicants should have suitable academic qualifications 
and considerable teaching and administrative experience In 
the field of higher education. 

Further particulars of the post may be obtained from: 
Die Secretary, 

Napier College, 

Colinton Road, 

Edinburgh, EH10 5DT. 

to whom letters of application, Including a Curriculum 
Vitas and the name of two referees, should ba sent by 
16th MAY, 1963. 


Lothian Regional 
Council 

Napier College of 
Commerce and 
Technology • 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Required to undertake 
■ uparvlaad research In the 
Department of Bub [noa» 
Studies. The research will 
facua on "Corpornto Plan- 
ning and the Management 
of Tachnolofllcal Chanae In 
the Banking Sector". It 
will ba carried out on o 
collaborative basis with a 
major Scottish Clearing 
Bank. 

The aucceaaful candidate 
will hold ■ good honours 
degree and will be ox- 
pact ad to register for a 
MPhil/PUD with tha 
CNAA. 

^^Sahyy on 8calo £5.973— 

Application forma and 
further particulars from. 

The Administrative 

Officer (Personnel) Naplar 
College or Commerce and 
Tech no 1 op y.^ Coll., ton 


Scholarships 


The Australian 
National 
University 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR PHD DEGREE 
COURSES 

Peraona who hold, or 
expect to hold, a bachelor 
degree with nt least upper 
second-class honours or 
equivalent rrom e recun- 
nlied Unlvorelty and wlio 
hevo a capacity for re- 
eeerch. ere Invited to op- 
ply ror Auetrollen Nation- 
al University PhD Scho- 
larships. tonoble av«r ■ 


Officer | Personnel I Nnpler B(1 „ Q f tho departments or 

College or Commerce and units of the Institute of 


Bclencea sn 


ncoe. Pec 

T M \Va E j1 


Research ' 

& Studentships 


Tho University of 
Leeds 

Behool of Bducetlon 

SSRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 


Curtin School nf Medlcel 
Research: or the Farultlee 
of Arts. Asian Studies. 


ncluda ho 
lna to obtain 
mar of 19*3 


RC oondl- 
lllty whloh 
(or axpaot- 
n tho eum- 
a first or 
aee non 


mar of 1983) • nm or 

upper eeoond h ,?J 

ourn aoorBQi ThB 
den tshlp Ta linked to o re 

search p .C2 0r ,hT m «rtralnls 
earned with the * drain is 
tratlan, governmont and 
recant do vs l op mant of tho 
education aysfetn. The *uc 
?SSTj^r. a «P p f%" 2 

research degree, 

h&tf ' 8JT - - '°°6« 

University of Bristol 

ed pootgreduate £ward 

wt . '555 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


I. TH.B" * T««N*<>* «i»i 

iiuKV-r ^ 

Ann* .IS- iA "vour • f*m ■ 


e a VJS KFSn Aug. Writ* 




of Arts. Aelnn Studios. 
Economics, Lew end Sc - 
snee, or In one of tho uoi- 
yorxlty Centres. • . . 

' •" Scholarship iariafIWi 
The basic stipend payable 
la SA6.173 per annum I tax 
free) with eddltlonal ello- 

S 'ancas for dependonta and 
□ using Baal stance for 
married aeholara. In addi- 
tion, return econom y-eton- 
dnrd air fores and ■ grant 
towards removal expenses 
are normally -provided. 
{The latter will not be 
provided for Australian 
citizens oversees who oro 
eligible fdr Common- 
wealth Government Re- 
search Awards.) 

Tenure: Scholarship* 

ere normally tenable Tor 
three years and may ba 
taken up at any tlma or 
the year. 

_ Thera la no set closing 
date, but appltaants from 
outside Auatrnlla , are 
advised to apply at laaat 
Blx months before | they ax- 

e oct to bs available to 
aka up a acHolarshlp. If- 
prferea. 

Full particulars and op- 
pliaatlon forma are avail- 
able from the Renlatrar, 

E he Austral Ian Nntlonal 
nlverslty, Ofo Bo* 4. 
Canberra. ACT 2601. Au- 
•traH*, or from, th* . Aseo- 
cletlon or Commonwaolth 
Universities (Appeal, 36 
aordon 1 Bquere, London 
WCt H OPF. H3B 


University of Oxford 
: St Crose College 
. GRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

he Callage propoaea to 

, :e elaotlona to a num - 

Her of Graduate Scho- 
larahlpa (Intended to ba 
aupplemontery ewarde) of 

a value of £800 per annum 
tenable for one to throo 
. year* from' 1 October. 
1983. Thoy. am opan to 
man end women working 
or Intending to worK ror * 
postgrad uete door e a or at- : 
ploma of the. Univar*7ty 
Fin any aubject). • • 


jsrs roV k J n i , e?% , % e o>t 

graduate d eared or dlolp 
ms of »be University In ■< 
subject relevant to fore 
•try. unsucoeaeful appll 
Santa for all a^oloi-shiP* 

may ba considered ' fori 
CPlIegs • plecoe. . Further 
oarticulsra ' may . ba 
obtained from th* a ®3'9£ 
Tutor. ‘.Th* oloalng date 
for reoolpt_ of B B p|l6oUqne 
la 7 May i983. H38 


GENERAL SYNOD OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR THE 
CHURCH’S MINISTRY 

Ths Council wishes to appoint a 

REGISTRAR 
of the 

GENERAL MINISTERIAL 
EXAMINATION 

as soon aa possible. The Registrar, as a member of lha 
Executive team of the Advisory Council for (he Church's 
Ministry (ACCM). will be responsible to the Chief Secretary 
(Canon John Tiller) for the administration of the General 
Ministerial Examination and will also ad as Secretary of tha 
Courses and Examinations Sub-Committee of lhe Council's 
Committee for Theological Education. Experience of 
servicing committees and of administration are essential, as 


The post Is graded Senior Executive Officer on an 
Incremental scale £10.891 -£13,1 89 per annum. 

Application forms and fob descriptions may be obtained 
Irom: 

Miss Anne Holt, Personnel Officer, 

Church House, Dean's Yard, 

Westminster, London SW1P 3NZ. 

Closing date for receipt of applications: 9th May, 1963. 
Interviews will be held In London on Wednesday, 1st June, 
1983. 


TheMytechnic 
of North London 


SECRETARY AND CLERK 
TO THE COURT 
OF GOVERNORS 
(Salary within the range 
£18,408-£19,9O8) 

The Secretary is the Chief Administrative Officer of the 
Polytechnic. Applications for this post are invited from 
persons with extensive experience at a senior level In the 
administration of higher education or of large and diverse 
organisations in either the public or private sector*. 
Further particulars and an application form obtainable from 
the Establishment Officer, The Polytechnic of North 
linden, tfolloway Rond, N 7 0DB, (Tel: 01-607 2789, Ext. 
2019); 1 . ■■ v ^'V;/ - : . v ._ 

Closing date, for receipt of applications* Monday 9th 
May, 1988, " 1 


NATIONAL ADVISORY BODY 
FOR 

• LOCAL AUTHORITY 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

AmlMttoru are hwfled tor a dm I at 
adrrynJeirUJve officer wNdi wl» 
become vaMrt shortly. VVtile Ihe 
successful candidate wtl MStot 
primarily the Assistant Secretary 
(Academic), administrative ofScara 
act as a loam supporting tip work 
of NAB as a whole, 

Candid mm should' be. aiAattiy 
oualfflad with eDorboriale academic 


Examiners 



, The appointment will Initially *» tot 
two yean either on •economant or 
on appoMmant to the NAB. Salary 
wW be wUhto the range of £ 11 J 80 - 
E16.021 Including London 

.Weighting- 

1 application 
Mom NAB. 

39-48 
London W1 


The Association 
Examining Board 

The Board Invlteo ap- 
plications for tli* follow- 
Ing poets: . _ 

CHIEF EXAMINER 
FOU DRESS (017) AT 
ADVANCED LEVEf, 
FOR THE I960 
EXAMINATION 

MODERATOR FOR 
DRESS (617) AT 
ADVANCED LEVEL 
FOR THE 198B 
EXAMINATION 

Applicants for thaae 


p oa t* ah ould havt * n*9f «® 

f ir equivalent qualification 
n a relevant subject, a 
minimum of four wears 
recant relevant tencnlne 
experience and oxparlanae 
g? examining at Advencad 

Further Information and 
ppllcatloii forma meylie 
_bTolned from Th» Boorat> 
ary Qenaral <AIB). Tn* 
Aiinolitsd Bxsiri Inlng 

Board, Wellington House, 
ATdarehok. kampablre,- 
Sbll IBd. to whom com- 
leted farm* .ehould bate- 

WftetAir.s s 


REMINDER 

copy for 

ClassmodAdsin 
tha THES should 
arrive not later 
than 10am 
Monday 
preceding 
publication 


Courses 


INTlRPRITIitl — Next 
Tralnlnn eourjia etnrting 
4th Jury nt InterUngun. 
5ST, Now Dand str. w.J, 
phone Ol -4 Bo-2408. H81 
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Courses continued 



This one year full-time In-service course examines 
particular classroom problems within appropriate 
theoretical perspectives. The course content covers:— 

Language and Learning 
Mathematics 
Child Development 
Current Issues In the field. 

A school experience programme forms an Integral part of 
this professional course. 

For farther details and an application form, 
please contact:- 

Admlsslons (Dept. ), Humberside College of Higher Education, 
Colling ham Road. Hull HUB 7RT. Telephone: Hull (0482) 41 451. 


a<> 0 HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE 
vi£7 of Higher Education 


Colleges of Further Education 


Nene College Nor Ihomptan 


Applications ars Invited from suitably qualified people (or the 
above post, commencing 1 September 1983. 


ihe B.Ed. 



INR«IU>lt4DANDUUMUA01DmumMEm 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified people for the 
above post. Commencing 1- September 1883. 

The successful applicant will’ba expected to otter specialist 
contribution in this key curriculum area, leading and co- 
ordinating work In a unit of the &Ed,. degree and In appropriate 
ta^aryloe courses. •' 

• For turtt^r.de^Ue^ Sind VanaAlaaMeiri-. fornai for the; above 
•’ School. of Education arid 

«botM SetonCt, Nona Collage, Moulton Park, Northampton 
NN2 7AD. 

Completed application forma should be returned by 6 May 
1883. •' • 


•••• SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

WELSH COLLEGE OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 

' pm nopal be. Raymond EDWAWle. baa 

HEAD OF MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

(GRADE V DEPARTMENT) ' 


m an Vwftad lor ttin XboVa 
at Mr. GoraK Evans hi Sort 


a*» which wll Income vacant upon the 
Tiber 1963. 


hhayo Pw^cSem to. 

sftmdmtj wtA spatial ttiiphaaio on performance. . , V.- 

Purtherperttaitari and 'appRcsten forrtu eat) be oMaMad from Tha flegtetrar, 
WpEah CMaM ol Uuaw and Drama, OaaUa Grounds, Cathaye paid, Cardiff, to . 
•horn computed forme ahould ba tatuniad not liter than X tnaha from tha 
appearance af Ihto RdvarUaanmu. 

L, JL A. Cute, Okodtar of Education, Khgsway. CanML 


Berkshire Education 
; Committee 
Bracknell College ■ 




trutt 


able lt>- 


Overseas 


ilea 


Overseas continued 


GARNETT COLLEGE 
Downshlre House, 
Roehampton Lane 
London 
SW15 4HR 
(Tel: 01-789 6833) 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment to the following 
posts from September 1983 or 
as soon as possible thereafter. 
Candidates should have had 
several years’ relevant 
teaching experience In FE. 

1. Principal Lecturer In 
Nursing Studies 

To lead the paramedical team 
end be responsible for a 
section ol about 45 students. 
Applications are Invited from 
Registered Nurse Tutors pre- 
ferably university graduates. 
Experience In the organisation 
and management of a School 
of Nursing, In-teacher training 
or as a lecturer In a college of 
further ar higher education 
would be an added advan- 
tage. 

2. Principal Lecturer to 
be In charge ol 
Secretarial and Office 
Studies Section 

Applicants should combine an 
appropriate teaching special- 
ism with the ability to organise 
and contribute to the teaching 
of special method to pre- 
service and ln-8ervlcB stu- 
dents. Knowledge of word 


{ irocessing and experience In 
he use of micro-computers in 
the classroom would be an 
advantage. 


3. Lecturer II In Drama, 
Role Play and 
Simulation 

Candidates ahould have ex- 
perience of the general ap- 
plication of their specialism to 
methods of teaching In Further 
Education, with particular re- 
ference to vocational prepara- 
tion courts.; ■ 

ipjilica^^/er^ !''*lso Invited 
for the following TEMPOR- 
ARY posts probably of be- 
tween one arid two years' 
duration to replace staff on 
secondment. These short T 
term engagements might be- 
gin before September 1983 If 
the selected candidate were 
available.: • 


4. Leoturer II -Computer 

Applications 

To .develop the application of 
computer,, technology in a 
range, ol specialised subject 
areas, to assess current d e 1 -: 
vetownenls and .to encourage 
student teachers to be con? 
sfructlvsly Involved. ■ 1 Thd 
teaching will include some 
assistance with .existing Edu- 
cational Technology courses. 

5. Lecturer II In General & 
Communications 
Studies 

Candidates ahould haye ex- 
perience of. • Interpretive 

sn WTSfU' 

concerned wlttrihe malnten- 

W&'i' ’ 


REPUBLIC OF SINGAPORE 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Lecturers 


university graduates for the Diploma In Education and the degrees of Master ol Education and 
PhD In Education. The institute also conducts research In the field of education. 

The Institute Is Inviting applications from suitably qualified candidates for the following lectureship 
positions: 


Mathematics Education 
(2 vacancies) 

Research and Evaluation 
Psychological Testing 
School Guidance and Counselling 
Educational Psychology or Special 
Education with Emphasis on the Gifted 
and Talented 
Geography Education 


Computer Studies 
Language Education 
Instructional Design 
Pedagogical Studlea 

Special Eduoatlonon Behavioural 
Disabilities 
Science Education 
Art Education 


General Requirements 

1. Applicants should hold amaster’a degree and/or have specialist qualification. Applicants are 
requested to refer to a separate list on job specification obtainable together with the application 
forms. 

2. In addition to the above, applicants should hold teaching diplomas or certificates and have at 
least 3 years* approved teaching or related teaching experience and experience In teacher 
education. 

3. Applicants with experience in research in education would be preferred. 

Remuneration 

Approximate salary ranges, Including personal and housing allowances, where appropriate are 


as follows: 

Single officer: 

Officer accompanied by spouse or children: 
Officer accompanied by spouse and children: 


S$38,500 p.a.-8$76, 1 40 p.a. 
SS42.100 p.a,-S$79,740 p.a. 
SS45.700 p.a.-S$83,340 p.a. 



Chief Librarian 

Apart from the above-mentioned lectureship positions, the Institute is also Inviting applications 
from suitably qualified candidates for the position of Chief Librarian, 

(a) Qualifications 

A university degree with honours preferably in education and a professional library qualification. 

(b) Experience 

Candidates must have at leasts years' experience in a similar position with previous successful 
record of library planning and staff supervision. Candidates must be Imaginative, dynamic and ba 
able to provide leaders hip in the administration of the library. 

(c) Remuneration 

Approximate salary ranges, including housing allowance, where appropriate are as follows: 
i Stogie Officer: •S$89,700p.fl. 

Officer accompanied by spouse or ohlldren: S$93,600p.a. 

Officer accompanied by spouse and children: S$B7,500 p.a. 

Other Benefit*,: 


KrTiTTVIn 


for the purchase of oars, medical benefits, children's education allowance where applioabla and a 
monthly contribution by the Institute of 22% of the officer's baslo salary plus housing and 
education allowances towards Ihe Central Provident Fund. The officer will al90 have to contribute 
• 2 ?& o1 baslo salary plus allowances towards the Central Provident Fund, subject to acelllng 

of 8$890 per month. (The rates of contribution to the Central Provident Fund are subjsot to 
. revtatan periodically). 

Application . 

^pljcatim termscan be obtained from the Singapore High Commission, 5 Chesham 8treet, 

; - Completed applloanon forms-hould be 



• University of • 
TheWitwatersrand . 
Johannesburg 

.Pfillaaophy 

SENIOR LECTURER 

" on * rrg«rdlo»« Of MS. 

colour or rift clonal 
STIFIA.' upOolntmartt . to 
/Nlf u/ Senior Loctur* 

^ { .^v%. oep * r *' n 7V of 

H14.B4 «xQ4t» V par 


. scales 1 ta; abeyance I 


Colleges of Art 


Surrey County •• 
■Counoil ■ • ‘■ I ■ 

. ■ West Surrey College of 
•. Aft and Desigh; 

. , . F&rnhajn 

gRlNCipAL^.;;' •' 
LECTURER IN; : . 
PHOTOGRAPHY - 







Awards 


• „ IDUBHBOROUEH 
f'i UNIVERSITY OF 

: w TE chND 10GY 

SSRC Awards 

V , AppHoationB ' 

‘..■•■gmdiihtos or those sreduadng In 

tn deoflrtphV or a retail 

• dlsclptina to pursue research. 
.••••■ towards, a higher degree Baked to 
■;/' orts'-bf the following topics: . 

"' Regional experience .qf agrarian 
6u>ftaHsm In too ISlh and 19th, 


i > IP® Surrey allowance).. “ 

y*&- 
■krUiP' 

!7. v -PpIWk 


: # . . . , 

-..:Ji;j9bctal' : 'a«v1d0 provision .frith 
parricufar ' : reference • . to 

*'} V .envlrorthnentol ”■ health to 
j?outhem Africa . • , 

; Further 'details may be obtained 
from ; Profeaeor R. . A- • Butltai 
Wparirnarit of Geography- T«: 
r.V- • W boro jQ5i») 280171 , B^l:,e25. . 

?£* / Lsfe sslars/vw 
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KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
(FORMERLY UNIVERSITY OF RIYADH) 

Applications are Invited from:- 

UEFL/ESL LANGUAGE INSTRUCTORS 

Applicants should hold ona of the following: 

* Master's degree In TEFL/TESL. 

Hi Master's degree In English, with no less than one year's 
experience at University level. 

* Bachelor's degree and a diploma In ELT with no lass 
than one year's experience in ELT. 

* Bachelor's degree In English with no less titan three 
years' experience In ELT 

2,).LANGUAGE LAB TECHNICIANS 

Applicants should hold a Bachelor's degree and no less 
than three yaaratexperience In the Audio- Visual field. 
Applications, giving full addresses and telephone 
numbers, accompanied by non-returnable photocopies 
of academic and specialised experience credentials 
should be sent to: 


Benefits Include free 
medlcaWenta] cam, Wm 
furnished 

accommodation and 
children's educational 
allowance. Prepaid 
annual leave of 45/80 
days per year plus yearly 
round trip tickets. 


Director of C.E.LT., 
College of Arts, 

King Saud University; 
P.O.Box 2458, 
Riyadh, 

SAUDI ARABIA 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Registrar 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified perions for the post of 
Registrar of the University of (type Town. 

The Registrar Is the Chief Admlnletmltve Offloer ol the University and Is 
responsible for the organisation and management ol the central 
administration and for Ihe provision of odmlnlslrattve and othBr non- 
academia services In the University. 

The post wH be vacant from 1 Januaiv IBM but I is Intended that the 
successful applicant should assume duty as Regbtror-Oesfgnate 
during the second half of 1983. 

i Further Information concerning Ihe post and general staff ben silts 
I are obtainable either from Mies J Uoyd, SA Universities Office, . 
| ctilohsster House. 278 High Hotborn, London W01V 7HE. or from t 
% Ihe Registrar (Attenlton: ApMlntmente Offloe), University of J 
if. Oops Town, Prtvole Bag, Rondsboeoh, 7700, South Africa, M 
by whom oppUoattona (quoting ref. na E/335) must be 
received not later thong May 1983. &&& 

The UnJvenltys pollay Is not to discriminate on JM? 
the grounds of sex, race or rellgkm. Jem* 
Further Information an the j&mp 

impiemeniatlon of this policy JmW 
• is obfolnable on 
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Apr 

29 Chemistry 


May 

6 Law 

13 American Studies 
20 Environmental Studies 
27 Social Administration 


Sept 

23 Education (II) 

30 Economics (II) 

: ' j .-. i,- » ..'i'l l .• ;; j|; . ... ( . 

Oct 

7 Biological Sciences (II) 
14 English (II) 

21 University Presses 
28 Sociology (II) 


Nov 

4 Maths and Physics (II) 
11 History (il) 

18 Psychology (II) 

25 Politics ' 
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Sir, - As some of your readers -fT* 1 J 

appear to be upset by my view last y 101 CI 1 CC cUlCl 

month that Sir Harold Wilson is not 

the best thing that happened to our CT>nt*f Af 

country since King John, I had better U1C 31/"* l "1 
find a safer pretext this month. One a * 

correspondent even went so far as to AAfltpl*p||PpC 
call me a “political scientist" and a vUHIVl vilvvo 
poor one at that for being disrespect- 
fill of a Prime Minister. 

Now it happens that I dislike the 


, term “political science" almost as 

UnnHav which could be the reason that many much a r s S ir Keith Joseph dislikes 

IVAUllLiay people in engineering prefer to keep ««. or j a i o<l»nr»" nnH rwrtainlv trra 

^ . r it that way. Reading The THES arli luca WI U „ JV ... ^ 

A visit to the Design Centre in Lon- cle “Ask the Engineers was rather t j on [ s not teaching respect for the 

don for the press day of the young depressing but contains much truth. . powe rs that be and heating the drum 

creators* exhibition. It was most Engineering courses that are tech- f or t j, e r u | e 0 f l 8Wi 

satisfying to see on show the fruits of nically narrow and narrowly technical Citizens ask prior questions: are 
students work from our industrial do indeed exist and one wonders powers exercising their authority 
design course which we in engineer- whether engineers themselves arei - 

ins operate with our art and design able to break this circle of narrow- : 


“social science”, and certainly my 
idea of objectivity in political educa- 


tor the Rule of Law. 


technical Citizens ask prior questions: are 
wonders the powers exercising their authority 
ves are i reasonably and are the laws just? 
narrow- However, I did break the rules by 


ing operate with our art and design able to break this circle ot narrow- ■ 
colleagues. I am gradually learning ness in higher education. My recent. wr j t j ng about a speaker and a meet- 
the value of publicizing our efforts in experience of collaboration with in- j ng j ^ chaired. (Actually It was 

engineering: loo often we hide our dustrial designers leads me to believe 1 a jf an allegory for someone else of 

light under a bushel. Exciting and it possible but unlikely wherever en- far | ess consequence, but that only 

stimulating though it has been, it has gmeering research is perceived in tra- makes , hc indulgent offence worse.) 


stimulating though it has been, it has gineering research is perceived in tra- 
agaln brought home to me the gener- altional terms of digging academic 
ailack of interest and comprehension holes. 


far less consequence, but that only 
makes the indulgent offence worse.) 

These occasions should be as silent 
as the confessional, or else what tales 
could be told. As a student I remem- Darnorrl rub- 

ber when St Catharine's in Windsor -DCIIlalU V^IIUIV 
Great Park was running weekends to 

save the souls of London University, for the Royal Shakespeare C 


of engineers' work. We have to 

accept nowadays that sound en- ber when St Catharine s in Windsor *■****■ ** v/nvn 

gmeering is taken for granted. The r T'U 1 ircr J 0^7 1 Great Park was running weekends to 

new Lcyland Maestro car has appeal 1 II Ul SLlay 8ave the souls of London University, for the Royal Shakespeare Company 

because of its general design, good _ Sir Walter Moberley became princip- used to be like that I gave to Arsen- 

promotfon and latest technological Until recently r used to have Thurs- .al in his retirement, the former chair- al, but now it is onfy the Labour 

gimmicks but if anything should go days clear of class contact. While this , man of the UGC and author of the Party that III stick to, through thick 

wrong with the mechanics then Just meant a heavy day on Fridays (in- , once celebrated The Crisis in the 

wait for the brick bats to fly. Perhaps eluding afternoons - Laurie Taylor Universities - which was that Christ- 

that is as it should be; do wc not please note) it was nice to breathe i 9n itv ehhino 


w 7 « ! -m way of blame or confession - B 

V iolence and cause? ° r **“* u bein « focus there 

▼ Avivxsvv IS very much they can do about it? 

4-ltn cnnpf aP there J s c l ear |y more soda) 

IIIC 3UU1I OI disorder now than in the past, rather 

K than that we are now more intolerant 

PAniPPPTIPPC! of il and measure it (over short runs) 

LUIllVi vHLvo more carefully? Traditionally magis- 

trates used to ban large crowds as 
being likely to cause disorder. Only 
Wesley’s preachings and Chartist de- 
monstrations broke these rules. Even 
fairs and markets were heavily reg- 
ulated and policed. Violence, 
moreover, is usually very specific: 
riots were about something, and if 
they “got out of hand" that was an 
imposed judgment, the rioters them- 
selves usually knew what they were 
doing and were astonishingly precise. 
Houses were pulled down, by ropes 
from the front while the family got 
out the back; and while carriages 
were overturned, the owners were 
pelted with mud and manure not 
stones, and the horses presumably 
unharnessed first - one never reads 
of London or Edinburgh mobs hurt- 
ing horses. 

D«rn cirri C'rtrh- Classrooms are sometimes a focus 

*-/Ci ilal vl of violence, again of weirdly specific 

kinds; but does anyone except Sir 
for the Royal Shakespeare Company. Keith seriously think either that bad 


, - *> 


and thin, whatever it does: I’m too 
old to seek bliss elsewhere and 


that is as it snouia oe; cio wc not please note) it was nice to breathe lanity was ebbing. paying by standing order takes away 

expect sound professional practice freely for a day. But now duty calls Each weekend was on “Moral Re- . any annual crise de conscience when 
from others, eg solicitors accoun- and we have today as one of two , sponsibUity and. . * And law, en- Ken Livingstone is visiting Belfast or 
tents and so on/ There really is no days for our new pilot scheme in gmeering, medicine, economics, Qer- Beirut. Also in a paper on the aims 
glamour in a supporting job well engineering design. This has - - - ■ • • • r - 


diiu wc nave wuay nn oi mu , sponsiUility and..." And law, en- Ken Livingstone is viEiung Belfast or 
. .. W “ n ° f° r . our aev f pilot scheme in j gmeering, medicine, economics, Qer- Beirut. Also in a paper on the aims 

clamour in a supporting job well engineering design. This has man, they waded through the disci- of political education I argued from 

done but pul together with a compe- attracted a certain amount of interest 1 plines . my experience In refereeing under 11 

tent presentation then you can have and during the last few weeks va- | 0 ld Sir Walter would always fall football against the Rule of Law: 

a winning combination. nous visitors have come to see us. • • • ■ ■ ■ - -• ■ « « ---■ 


a winning combination. nous visitors have come to see us. asleep in the chair bi 

Unlike most part-time technician t n J,,* <■ r^rf*/V » 
■ courses we seem to have succeeded j points the speaker hi 

Tnoc/ion in attaining a group identity. Perhaps .^centric subject. Q 

X uesaay this may due to a guinea pig had heard it a )j befon 

syndrome but we like to think it is how Ujat js possible. 
One of the reasons why I often lose because of our enlightened approach So I will write abo 


my experience in refereeing under 11 
football against the Rule of Law: 


my temper with our eldest son is that to teaching, assessment, breadth of (bat has not yet taken p 
he is in some ways like me and interest etc. etc. . . something I have not heard 

reflects my own limitations. I don't 1 his is the time for setting ex- j wrote an essay called “The J 


asleep in the chair, but then wake up football, like politics, is not learned 
to give a perfect summary of the from a book, it is a tradition (vide 
points the speaker had made on his Oakeshott), or an activity (vide 
eccentric subject. Quite simply he Arendt); you do not play it better or 
had heard it all before. I begin to see even more fairly by learning the 
how that is possible. rules; and it cannot be played at all 

So I will write about a conference if the players played to the rule9 and 
that has not yet taken place and not to the whistle (vide Hobbes), 
something I have not heara before. I It must be all that which led the 


had heard 


1 before. I begin to see even more fairly b 
assible, rules; and it cannot 1 


So I will write about a conference if the players playi 
at has not vet taken place and not to the whistle 


before. I 


wrote an essay called “The Peaceable all-seeing Centre for Contemporary 
Kingdom" in 1964 questioning the Studies to ask me to give a paper at 
common view that our history had a private conference on “Patterns of 


am told, a lack of self confidence in external assessors 10 me euect that it 1 been uniquely peaceable. I cannot Social Violence: Football as a Focus (unlike boxing or wrestling crowds) 

my ability. I have on old friend and a n,ce paper. The other quibbled remember what triggered It but it did for Social Disorder" which will be and many drunk (because the bars 

contemporary- from apprenticeship about a point of interpretation and I come before the student troubles of held before leading figures from within the grouna usually remain 

days who iv now a professor and *°“ nd a spelling mistake. On the 1968 and Northern Ireland again. I football organizations, newspapers open, the profit being as essential as 

•head of department (in another in- whole externals perform an impor- also wrote up some lectures to the and police forces throughout the sweeties are to cinemas or confer- 

stitutioh) while I remain one of the hurt and useful duty; °) ora British Humanists as Crime, Rape country (that means Scotland too, ences to Oxford Colleges), is asking 

hewers of wood and drawers of wa- Am no} « “check on upward drift and G in: the reflections of a political where at least in the Rangert and for it. 

ter. My fnend has assured me (hat I Year after year one must remind philosopher on some problems relat - Celtic contests “the whole family AH I feel sure about is that people 
.haye;a better brain and so,, swagger- oneself that it may be another year ,w to violence, pornography and fight together” not just youth). Local who want to improve the game as a 


teachers can cause it (considering all 
the social causes of violence) or even 
that good teachers can do much ab- 
out it? Presumably those who make 
trouble in and around football 
grounds go to do just that. It Is a 
more communal, tribal almost, activ- 
ity than smashing phone boxes or 
other publicly visible symbols of au- 
thority, that authority which (by 
what it has done or not done) cannot 
mean to them what it means to us, 
Still less what we say it should mean 
to them (like respecting Harold Wil- 
son and the Rule of Law). 

“Focus”, indeed; for the studies 
I'm looking at (having got myself 
into this mess) are all really about 
social violence and youth delinquen- 
cy in general. I suppose professional 
football in attracting huge crowds in 
a continuous adversarial posture (say 
unlike racing crowds), and in very 
poor conditions, such as all standing 
(unlike boxing or wrestling crowds) 
and many drunk (because the bars 
within the ground usually remain 
open, the profit being as essential as 
sweeties are to dnemas or confer- 



my menu w raurcu me wai 1 .philosopher on some problems relat- Celtic contests “tne wnoie family 

iave a better brain and so, swagger- oneself that it may be another year j n g to violence, ‘pornography and fight together" not just youth). Local 

.n new-found confidence from for feachoif but . it .1* the., first for dnt g addiction, making very dear excitement mounts as to whether I 

dcc f do tQ Wrilr thja for . student*.. ■•.' •;.> 1 that I disliked and condemned these really will come home with Lawrie 

*1 * .L '.mu j* 1 'Ll!:, .id ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ things, but casting doubt on Lord McMenemy and Jimmy Hill's, euto- 

. “J 0 , to euphoria I received Longford's and St Malcolm’s theses • graphs, but I'm wondering why I let 

, my . ■PPhrahtj 11 for a re- _ , , . . of the tinre; that they were leading to: myself in for it. Perhaps just the 

search project into design teaching rTlCiclY •' a breakdown of civilization a* we primal Intellectual motive that killed 

has • been approved by ■ the J ‘ know it; further I argued the heed the cat-curiosity. ' 

End of torm; Qn, y U w^eks but it: for clear criteria before locking peo- My intellectual difficulty is this: 
. h?s felt longer. I sometime* think of Pj® a P rather; than just disapproving" they have already wisely closed up 

jj- wafet ronnlngaiong-'a^ channel. It has- ofdtem pubhcly. . the target and packed . the goal 

Kt ^ Sh jb 51 enourfi energy to travel the dis- , Though I Have wrlten nothing on mouth with the subtitle. Professional 

-r ,nv ® n Hons and {anco onc f | ben fgfj 0 « a t ( be cnd j; football, footballing metaphors keen football with lame crowds is indeed a 


who want to improve the game as a 
spectator spectacle are to be encour- 
aged, but they shouldn't sell their 
arguments by claiming a likely dimi- 
nisnment of violence: that lies in 
outside society. Can the academy say 
to the clubs much more than that tne 
underlying causes of social violence 
are imperfectly related to what trig- 
gers off specific outbreaks, and that 


SKl iSui-JSa'Ti. usually trt to do housekeeping Jobs, creeping into thy prose, even in 

lha? n h«o iroW^thaMhese^ column. The quaKty of m^ sup 

rAmmmWnt nntnnilc.1 A fn.h a. i L a r+. that ,h « B classes have finished, — — : ■ 


palliatives are fairly obvious but dim- 
cult - whether for the Football Asso^ 
football with large crowds is indeed a ciation or Northern Ireland otnee. 
focus for disorder. But would anyone less unemployment and more accom- 
supportj- teally say that they are - either by. modation. 


w hai wc &lt aim ' for and is rdre A national 

university - 

sa#9**w SSSfiESSS Uie next step? 


dents are not fnr enough away From, 
school, and in such large class sizesi 


the creation of the National Advisory already that reading for degrees of 

Bodies for England and Wales we the CNAA. Existing university ; sensi- 

have seen the emergence of new tivities and anxieties would be ex- 

m . roles for • the CNAA. the validating acerbated. The UOC would have to 
- - universities,' 1 " and . otner bodies In- be remodelled. Relations between 

o L vo,ved in professional higher educa- the universities in general (not on y 

[J , tlon, in the forination of educational the NU) and further education wouia 

Mr • policy. Sixthly, we have had a de- need rethinking.- and strengthening. 

■ . cade of confusion about the funding Discussion of credit transters. 




M- . . ’ 

''il: . ' 


t 


Wednesday 


there is no hope of knowing them. The time has come to abolish the and control of the “maintained" sec? work experience, and the range of 

personally until they have thinned. Council for National Academic tor, about the respective roles of the . higher education issues currently in 

down into options arid tutorial ! AWaTfls, the polytechnics, the col- focal authorities, the Department of the air, would take on fresh urgency 

groups in later years, leges and institutes^ mgher educa- Education and Science, prospective in a new set of relationship* amon § 

It . is a constant irritation with; nonjj and create a 1 National Umversl- . national bodies (and 1 the NAB and Institutions, and between them ana 


leges and institutes of mgher educa- Education and Science, prospective in a new set of relationship* amon § 
t on rvJ*s create a National Un^ersi- national bodies (and 1 the NAB and institutions, and between them, and 

ffv. TnlB umiiin Prfprtivp v ha a atan iirin *• j 'ti . • « i .1'. * ™ 1.^1 ...thnnhM. 



if '"A- 


f wrappere. vn wmwi nc miw to really -faint they go down in drawing, msuiutes uname - ime me ui 
. used copy., I realize thaf revelation bf (as well ass'anbther subject). When *«lea - to awafd their own dej 
this feet mfty jeopardize publication we assure. Iheth that tjuls Is Ihe case, Twenty years on, there is a pro 
: of this diary put would 1 add that I they are rather upset • because,' of difference in the situation and j 
pass it (the paper not the diary) ;coufs6> they ; hhvo pcen led by our concept. .v l 

round the office afterwards- ■ •. • selection systeth io put all their eggs Hret. we have Had some lS' 1 

Wednesday k also part-time tech- into the maths and; physics baskets- ««n®. yeafe flying to undefstdn 

nlcian day and we have the job of with little reference to ; applicartons. syslem of " universities" tax\d “ 
arousing the interest of upmofi voted. ^ n d- design; perhaps things! we- tmneti sectpr" institutions/ Sect 
•sutdents. This Ib compensated for by changihg, : ■: v: 1 '.- tljerc are 30 polyteChriicB and' 

mv.irvrii,' naillfinlnrlu 1 _ t ; -J 11 . _ l.Il_ ■ „■ -.i ' rr\ ' mll.AAr 1 UrtM . 1. 


alterations Kayo j University - both already 


classes on other rourscsV particularly Looking fo 
. the, part-tltne degree .where the stu- southern end. 
dents are keener, brighter and .more weather this./ 
critical. There is no doubl that you raid ip the ct 
have lo be adaptable where a variety .wright says; 

. of courses, modes of attendance and '. , . 

maturity of students are all iinter- 
woven in the timetable. • .'! . ” , IVI&I 

Teaching design means Ibat I am ■ , , • ■ i; - , , . . , 
involved in all the courses In # oqr ' j 

dopartraertt. Sometimes I (hink } it The omhoei 
would be more comfortable to slick 
with . a 


, [ logic of 


a more 
the new 
decades 
a rede- 
ven the 
and an 


Martin : Hodskinson 



r education that 
form and estab- 
yi'in the recent 

•old Silver 

ilo/Bulntershe 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Building bridges across the binary system ] 

ulate you on your higher education. with much of what you sav. We I ( 

mine post-binary Inevitably, however, the scale of HpIipw thm nil ic mnwriAri I 


Sir, - I congratulate you on your 
editorial concerning post-binary Inevitably however, the scale of believeThat all those c^us concerned 

strategy (THES, April 8), emphasiz- present developments require it to to see positive developments in the Sir. - In a leading article ITHES . 
ing the tact that it must be firmly take a view and to seek to play an country 1 ^ higher education on these April 15) you built on the founda- 
post-binary, not a reversion to pre- appropriate part in events. Through lines can be encouraged by the parti- tion of the account by Mr Footman 
binary positions. historical accident, its courses are cipation of Christopher Ball and his of the “Fund -raising friend-raising" 

Having worked for some yeara in run in institutions on both sides of staff at the National Advisory Body activities of the North American uni- 
the university sector and then in a the binary hne and beyond. The in this crucial period of change. That versifies to consider the situation in 
polytechnic, 1 can confirm the royal institute values the variety of is why we sought and welcomed the Britain. Most of our universities in- 
accuracy of much of your analysis, its system, which it wishes to pre- establishment of the NAB/University elude within the definition of their 
especially the need fo_ reinterpret the serve, and does not see professional Grants Committee working group on membership “the graduates" - cer- 
role of local authorities in higher education as belonging solely _ or architectural education under Lord tainly the numerically largest part of 
education. I have found the perspec- mainly to any one type of organiza- Esher, which we consider could be as the whole. As you rightly observe, I 
five of a professional institute valu- lion. Since no precise forecast can be significant for the future of the high- old student associations and clubs are 
able in this context. By far the made of the profession's needs to the *r educational system as for the pro- no longer fashionable, but this 
greatest proportion of the Royal In- end of this century and in the next, it fession's education. “membership" of the graduates does 

stitute oF British Architects’ educa- is desirable to produce flexible indi- continue through the convocations, 

tional process is conducted "under viduals of high calibre from a range Yours sincerely, The majority or the universities have 

licence’' within the publicly funded of educational experiences. PETER A. GIBBS-KENNET. these with powers and privileges 

higher education system, but its Hence the formulation of policy Director, Education and Professional which are varied but nevertheless 

S concern is with professional which the royal institute is undertak- Development, quite real. Indeed in recent years 

jn not with the politics of ing in this area is likely to be in tune Royal Institute of British Architects, several of the newer universities have 

— been active in establishing them for 

Citation analysis Loans V grants However, the same questionnaire Shfr 

Sir, - The THES recently (February Sj { entitled “Students fomis ^cheme^cm^ ^f^half eBch ¥ ear nt an annual confere *ce lo 

K?en« b *quali(y W 'rS'rtinS StkjST ° ' 

work done at the Sdlnce Police? J™ £ f. M ® rch 1] ). “ claim “ s,ud “' s s “ id " No ''. “ mMsive re i ec - All of them believe the role of 

sp&rfcyLsst 332^- s»-5,i-jsassrt 
sraA'sfss SeS 

showine the^massfve ^odv'of students >" d ™Bintained b=- 


Making the most 


her education. with much of what you sav. We nf VOllT* LTIPtlHQ 

nevitably however, the scale of believe that all those thus concerned U AllCllua 

isenl developments require it to to see positive developments in the Sir, - In a leading article (THES, 


appiupumc pirn m evenis. mrougn lines can De encouraged by the parti- tion of the account by Mr Footman 
historical accident, its courses are cipation of Christopher Ball and his of the “Fund-raising, friend-raising" 

run in inof itutmnr l • &l_ vi_&: ■ a ■ i . . « < > . P. P 


education. I have found the perspec- mainly to any one type of organiza- Esher, which we consider could be as 

five of a professional institute valu- tion. Since no prerise forecast can be significant for the future of the high- 

able in this context. By far the made of the profession's needs to the er educational system as for the pro- 

greatest proportion of the Royal In- end of this century and in the next, it fession's education. 

stitute ot British Architects' educa- is desirable to produce flexible indi- 

tional process is conducted “under viduals of high calibre from a range Yours sincerely, 

licence* within the publicly funded of educational experiences. PETER A. GIBBS-KENNET, 

higher education system, but its Hence the formulation of policy Director, Education and Professional 

' — 1 which the royal institute is undertak- Development, 

ing in this area is likely to be in tune Royal Institute of British Architects. 


pnmary concern is with professional 
formation not with the politics of 

Citation analysis 

Sir, - The THES recently (February 
25) published a full-page article on 
science quality control, reporting 
work done at the Science Policy Re- 
search Unit at Sussex University. 
The trade-mark laws require that I 
call to your attention the inadvertent 
mis-spelling of the title of our Scien- 
ce Citation Index , which should have 
appeared in italics. We are always 
pleased when SC7 is mentioned, but 
tl is a proprietary name and this 
should be recognized. 

I was somewhat surprised that 
your reporter did not allude to the 
extensive literature available on cita- 


Loans v grants 


However, the same questionnaire 
also asked: “Would you accept a 


Sir, - In an article entitled “Students loans scheme comprising of half "" 

may prefer loans to overdrafts", grant and half loan? K 60 per cent of of common m,erest 

(THES, March 11), a claim is made students said "No", a massive rejec- th* roi* of 


tive option to the present grants 
system. 


In examining the survey conducted 
by the five Scottish universities stu- 


This ridiculous claim was made as dents associations, The THES article ? h ", 2 , 

a result of the survey Mr Bob Mac- has ignored the relevant figures 

Sfode^kSd N refeZdHhow n° 0 f ooooreVfo S ^ our universities and the nation 

SRRffiRl swa! 

a and ideas Ireing exchanged for t^e 


tion analysis. Some of the simplistic wouia P » university it there 

notions about the careless use of . per Tl 

citation data give rise to heated de- Henot-Watt students replied 
bate. This is often because Ihe users No ■ M W° uld *‘>1 1 be possible 0 


citation data give rise to heated de- 
bate. This is often because the users 
or readers of this information are 
insufficiently aware of the statistical 
and other factors influencing citation 
analysis. Even in your own pages 
(Curzon, THES, October 22) you 
have carried statements recently re- 
butting some of the more common 


on bank overdrafts. The most in- overdrafts in the hope of securing a 
teresting point to arise from the sur- loans scheme is ridiculous and does 
vey has been ignored. The same not hide the fact that students are 
questionnaire asked the question: only on overdrafts due to continual 
' 'Would you go to university if there reduction in real terms of the student 
were no student grants?" 84 per cent grant, 
of Heriot-Watt students replied Your faithfully, 

“No". It would still be possible to BILLY BLA1N, 
twist the figures to suggest that 43 President, 

per cent of students on overdrafts Heriot-Watt University Students 


and ideas being exchanged for the 
hard facts of industry ana commerce. 
Both the fabric of these bridges and 
much of the traffic upon them origin- 
ates in the graduates and their orga- 
nizations. 


was acceptance of a loans system. 

Private counsel 

Sir, - The advent of the Youth 


Association. 


As you rightly conclude, “there is 
a community of concern" and I join 
with you in urging that this should be 
recognized, strengthened 


where the trainers themselves vary in 
background. 

. While counselling skills can be de- 


volved so that its potential may be 
more fully used to the benefit of the 
universities and hence of the gradu- 
ates themselves. 


Union View 

The chaos for 

overseas 

students 

“Ordinary residence", “three-year 
rule", “Scarman ruling" ... all these 
phrases have been common parlance 
among Department of Education and 
Science officials, local authorities, 
the National Union of Students and 
others. They all relate to the position 
of overseas students and immigrants 
vis-a-vis tuition fees and grants. 
“Ordinary residence" means living 
here, according to the Scarman rul- 
ing of last December, for more ot 
less any puipose, including educa- 
tion. Tne three-year rule is the un- 
pleasant device by which newly ar- 
rived immigrants have to wail three 
years before being defined as “home 
students” and thus able to benefit 
from home student fees, and grants. 
This is a particularly unnecessary 
rule, saving negligible amounts of 
money, but causing distress lo a 
small but significant number of new 
immigrants wishing to go to college. 

Are you confused yet7 So are we, 
and so is the DES, but it is its fault, 
.and not ours. Following the Scarman 
ruling, it has now decided lo amend 
the awards regulations to ensure that 
potential students from overseas do 
not think that they can study here 
for three years at further education 
colleges, then become eligible for 
grants. This was no great surprise to 
us, but what did surprise us, after 
taking our own legal counsel on the 
implications of the Scarman ruling, 
was that the Government has created 
an arbitrary cut-off point ‘at 1979 for 
retrospective payments on appeal to 
local authorities, and that many stu- 
dents on course this yeor are lo be 
excluded because of the inordinate 


wnat may not be appreciated is i n student counselling. The word 
Uie much more sophisticated and “counselling” is increasingly used to 
subtle modelling work in scientomet- cover any land of direction, guidance 
ncs.done by the Institute for Srien- or advice, none of which necessarily 
anc Information and for others over foils within an acceptable definition 
the . last several years,. involving the of our work. 
techniques of co-citation 'cluster We See counsellingas Hnop-dlrec- 
■ and the mapping of re- live, non-judgtnerttal and confidential 

search front specialities. These tech- service in which students build up a 
•tuques can remove most of the re- relationship of trust within which 
mainmg causes for criticism of "sim- they can work on the resolution of 
P« citation counts. Like any technii problems, the taking . of their own 
Qua; tuest' must be used, with cau- vocational and personal decisions 
uon, and their interpretation requires and generally move towards becom- 
great skill, - im? resnnnsible adults. 


at graduate level and many members Conference of University Convoca- 
also undergo regular supervision and t j ons 

continuing development in order to 1 1 ^ 

maintain their expertise. Professional skills 

Considering the potential import- ..... 

ance for the lives of manv vouua Sir, - Is it not ironic that in nn issue 


Yours sincerely, 

JAMES CAMERON, 

Meager (UK and Ireland), 
institute for Scientific Information. 


Strong foundations • 

??». v. I was most unhappy to se 


and generally move towards becom- 
ins responsible adultB. 


ins responsible adultB. 

Despite some excellent guidelines 
produced via Ihe Manpower Services 
Commission and the Further Educa- 
tion Unit, we see the danger of a 
counselling role In the Youth Train- 
ing Scheme being taken by tutors or 
supervisors who, nowever well-inten- 
tioned, have only brief training in 
the relevant skills, on courses that 


produced via the Manpower Services 
Commission and the Further Educa- 


Library use 


relation to the cosLof-living index 
(he same period tyas, in effect, one 


1 was most unhappy, to see tin n( wi have onlv brief trainine in Youre raitnruuy, 

ftAgr sr&s SrtuS? fi. «c»r. u roger h . cWher - 

K different parts of^he country, and Aviation for Student Counselling. 

•Sp.WA priI8):- . . 

ine .foundation courses are one of 
[j* valuable contributions of 

to j d Bher education. Far the _ _ „ _ 

■ 5® ® tud ® nt » even more, than for bind"" (r//E5, AprilT), as a libra- fesulte from" a *7 per cent in- 
ni ti» ; rian ft seems to me that what is truly crease in student number* and the 

sainfiri frW h Of knowledge symptomatic of the pi'edicament of fact that book prices and staff costs 

the student is not the suspected in- inflated at a rate beyond that of the 
C ^ D crease in lending but the ever-in- cost-of-Hving index. . 

^ a P?y « creasing number of times that the Although .a complexity qt reasons 

.tP r ^* ure fr°nv students average student now goes in and out vvlll lie behind this increase In the 

ftRuaaed fee Senate to waive one of of t jje library. number of times people have used 

; I have looked at the available data university libraries, most academic 


“umbrella" body, the British A*so- expenencc/ 

ciation . for Counselling, has already (THES, Maxell 25) Exeter Um versily 
made representations to the Man- school of education should be adver- 
power Services Commission on be- firing a Social Science ' Research 
half of the counselling movement; Council linked sturtentshlp to read 
the imminence of the YOuth Training for the degree of PhD w pmnair 
Scheme makes it necessary for us to education without requmng candj- 
add our voice publicly to those who dates, to have any teaching experi- 
are concerned. We do not want to be [ence, nor even apparentiy^ a t post- 
associated with . counselling used as 
coercion. - 
Yours faithfully, • 

ROGER H. CROWTHER - 
Chairman, 

Association for Student Counselling. 


ience, nor even apparently a pojt- 
duate certificate of Education? 

. .,e TES carried a similar announce: 
ment ' from Leicester University ■ 
school of education indicating a wil- 


length of time taken by the DES to 
issue instructions to the local author- 
ities. 1 . . 

Such students will now have no 
. option but to appeal if retrospective 
payments on tne. basis of written 
applications flfir refused- JX^Q_writ- 
ten application- was made,, because 
local authorities advised stride nfe- that 
it would not be worth it, the .legal 
sitiiatibn is even hiore unclehr. Tne 
NUS 'will be pureuing thefe issues 
through the courts, If necessary. 

. As yet, we have ' no ruling from 
the DBS on fees. .The NUS is not 
altogether surprised that the fees 
issue is . taking the Government so 
Iona to sort out, giving the .mess that 
had been allowed to exist . prior to 


exist, prior to 


Wdens 


X' 4 s foot-note to - David 


g I-* t i% m • i:±\ 


creasing number of times that the Although a complexity pf reasons 
average student now goes in and out will lie behind this Increase* in the 
of the library. number of times people have used 

I have looked at the available data university libraries, most academic 
Ifor the usage of university libraries librarians would accept that Increas* 
ifor the years 1976-80 (from Universi- fog reliance on reserve and refere nee 
ty Grants Committee figures and copies of course texts is a contribut- 
aniiual reports); whereas ■ nationally fog factor and that the trend Is likely 
the loan rate per studfcnt is roughly to edntihue as long as libraries are 
constant the 25 universities where underfunded, 
turnstile counts were kept showed a Youfe fritl^lly, _ 

13 per cent increase, or 5 per cent HOWARD NICHOLSON, 

'more uses per individual. Sampling Assistant librarian r . , 

annual reports for 1981-82 confirms British Library of Political and Eco- 


quajlty 1 ;- bf“ r, tea5tinr / : ln Annual reports for 1981-82 commas .British Liorary or. ro.iuca. ^ 

ass....—'.- ; |. 

t0 1 Kent and Oxford uSvSlri'iy, we U (“keSuS derived 1 

eTOT .meffidency (academic _ v_ ._ ^_.,.. uuui„ ni„ m ;. from Oxford which controlled uni- 


Sir, - In an otherwise highly illumi- 
nating article on the possible creation 


school of education indicating a wif- the Scarman ruling. We believe that 
Hngness to consider -. even present imder the Race. Relations Act of 

1976, a student who has been wrong- 
- ly specified as an overseas student 
for fees purposes has a . sound legal 
basis for repayment. The DES 

■ should recognize this and make 
jpioney available for such repay- 
ments.. No college should be allowed 

: to penalize a student 1 who. ({links -she 
or he is in- this category, in the 
absence of guidance from the DES, 
and the NUS will take action against 
>any college which attempts to impose 

■ academic sanctions on overseas stu- 
dents in . doubt about their status. It 

' is the insistence upon charging a dif- 
jferentlal fee to overseas students that 
.has caused this chaos, and, more 
Importantly, . has prevented many 

K or students from overseas from 
nefiling from an education in this 
■. relatively .wealthy country, . With a 
: General Election coming-, up, : we 
: jiope that deposition; parties will de- 
lHse a. more generous and 1 workable 
system for overseas students and im- 
migrants, and in the meantime; the 
Government must now make good 
I I: ' / the implications of. the Scarman rul- 

" 1 inn on fees at.thelvery least, and do 

1 this immediately, before students on 

course approach vital exams'. 



of a .depaitiwart. of .adult, and; cot- 


versity kdult education in the South- 1 Letters for publication should arrive 


;®hqoL qfyfW- 


I take over res^drisibUify 


by Tuesday morning. TheViShouid be 
as short (is jkjssme ana writt^if on 




Reserves the right to ci{( 
them if necessary. . .'i 


Is immediately, before students on 
lurse approach vital exams’. 

Sarah Veale 
?'• : :. John Murray 









